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THE. 


[PREFACE, 


CONTAINING 


The * of the Wor E, as publiſhed by the 
Proprietors with the firſt numbers. 


HE occaſion of this work aroſe from 
certain materials, very conſiderable in quan- 


tity, and, as we were informed, much 
more in value; which came into our hands by pur- 
chaſe. They were collected by a gentleman lately 
deceaſed, whoſe name we are now authorifed to 
mention ; and were intended by him for the preſß. 
They contain, as he obſerves, in an introduction 
prefixed to them, what he had found of value re- 
lating to the ſubje& in aurhors, what he had learnt 


by converſing with the moſt intelligent farmers ; and 


all he had diſcovered by an dive experience of more 
than thirty years. 

The account we received of theſe papers from 
ſome undoubred judges into whoſe hands wie firſt put 


them, confirmed us in the opinion that they might 


be ſerviceable to the publick, as well as advantageous 
to ourſelves. The methods we have taken to im- 
prove, illuſtrate, and compleat the plan, the publick 
have ſeen; and we hope they have appeared to 
them as proper, as they ſeem to us to have been 
ſucceſsful. 

In conſequence of our advertiſements, we re- 
ceived many additions in the different branches; and 


were offered the aſſiſtance of ſeveral perſons of 


knowledge and experience in the ſubject, to methodize 

and put the finiſhing hand to every part. 
Being determined to ſpare no expence or pains, to- 
ward the rendering ſo uſeful an undertaking as com- 
1 pPlwKẽbat 


| 
| 
| 
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pleat as poſſible, we purchaſed every paper of value 
brought to us; and engaged ſo many of the bends 
offered to our aſſiſtance, that every /eparate branch 


fell under the care of a diſtin# perſon, who was a 


maſter of that fwbjeF.;-, | 
It is now our duty to thank thoſe gentlemen from 


whom' we have received obſervations relating to the 


ſubje& in the counties where they live, and whoſe 
names with their permiſſion we have inſerted in the 


The thing that appeared upon the peruſal of 


theſe papers, was the great inſufficiency of all other 
books written on this ſubjef7 : and the want of - ſuch a 
work as the materials they contained might ſupply, 
/ ito LAG 

The authors who have written on huſbandry have 
all failed, either in matter, or in manner. They have 
not been able to inſtruct the farmer; or have not been 


| maſters of expreſſion to convey their knowledge, They 


have either treated ſuperficially what they only pre- 
tended to underſtand; or have buried their experience 
under ſuch a load of needleſs and ill choſen words, that 
it has been found very difficult to underſtand them. 

As we were aſſured there was ſufficient knowledge 
contained in our materials, we deſired the fy/e might 


be plain and clear; intelligible to the farmer, and not 


below the gentleman: ſo that every part might be ac- 
ceptable to every reader. IS 


4 " 


* 


Alfter this care that the preſent work might be un- 
derſtood by all perſons, we made proviſion that they 
ſhould alſo in other reſpects underſtand one another. 
Till this time a diſcourſe on the ſubject of huſbandry 
between the /andlord and his tenant, was generally 
unintelligible to both: nor did the farmer of one 


county underſtand the language of him who lived 
in another. The moſt uſeful writings have allo loſt 


their effect from the ſame cauſe., This was an old 


and general complaint; but no remedy had been hi- 
_therto — Tay 


2 The 


PREFACE. 1 
The misfortune ariſes: /olely from the employing 
terms in the art, and names of things, uſed and under- 
ſtood only in particular places, or only by the working 
people. To prevent this, not only all the terms uſed. 
in the preſent treatiſe are clearly explained; but 
thoſe alſo which have been employed by others : ſo 
that huſbandry will, we hope, be hereafter as gene- 
rally underſtood, as it is univerſally uſeful. - 5 
- Having thus explained the manner in which our 
plan has been executed; it will be proper to lay before 


the public a ſhort view of what it contains. 


We have uſed, as before obſerved, all endeavours 
to compleat the original author's de/gn: and an un- 
dertaking ſo extenſive, we are ſenſible leſs than the 
aſſiſtance of numerous communications, and the labours 
of many perſons, could never have accompliſhed. 
Agriculture is here traced from its ſmall and im- 
Ple original; followed through the ſeveral ages, and 
examined in the practice of the different. nations, 
wherein it has been improved down to the preſent 
time. From the harveſt of the od Romans, it is 
purſued through the vineyards of the modern Italy : 
nor are the late improvements in France, or the uſe- 
ful labours of the Swede or Ruſſian omitted. The 
practice of one country differs from that of others; 
yet they may learn one from another. Where the 
ſame means have been uſed in different places, and a 
different event has followed; the attempt has been 
to find the cauſe of the ſucceſs or failure: that the 
truth might be rendered apparent even from con- 
Some rules the author has indeed collected from 
books ; but they appear little either in quantity or uſe, 
when compared with what he has delivered from his 
own," and others experience. Having conſidered the 
whole compaſs of huſbandry, he takes it all ſor his ſub- 
je& ; comparing what he had read with what he had 

ſeen, and confirming or rejecting theory by practice. 
The gentlemen whoſe aſſiſtance we have procured, 

| | A 3 | | have 
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have followed the ſame plan; collecting from abr! 
whatever of value he had omitted; and having thus 
inſerted in the work a ſummary. of all that has been 
toridten-on huſbandry, they have added the much more 
imporiant and much larger part, all that has been 
diſcovered by modern prefice. Where authors and 
experience diſagree, they take. experience: for their 
guide; and where the practice of one county ſeems 
to contradict what has b en advanced upon the cuſ- 
toms of another, the determination is made on * 
reſult of a careful compariſon. 
An this work the leaſt things are regarded wich at- 
tention, for the greateſt events frequently depend. on 
them. Nothing is aſſerted but upon experience or 
proof. The od practice of huſbandry is condemned 
or eſtabliſhed by the new. Eaſy and familiar things 
are delivered firſt; and from them, gradual ad- 
hunces are made to the more difficult. The farmer will 
be thus led by the hand, through his whole buſineſs; 
und che lamicrd will be infirutied with him. The 
datter will be able to know in all circumſtances, whe- 
cher the other conduct himſelf rigbt; and the tenant 
cane, remain ignorant unleſs by his own fault. 

By theſe means we hope the advantage of our work 
| rittbe as exten/zve as the plan. The information of 
che former is the enriching of the landlord: and the 

endeavour of our undertaking is inſtruction. 
(WE: the ſole end propoſed from it is uſe. 

As the campajs of our undertaking is ſo large; and 

ch label it -cemprehends. are ſo very numervus, we 
are ſenſible that a great deal of the plainneſs and pro- 
ꝓrirry of che work, muſt n upon their idper 
meme. 
| in che intent therefore of leading the preflical 

-duſbandian through the ſeveral branches of his pro- 
- fgfion, he Thall be introduced to the /eat of his in- 
ry, (whether his own or rented) and the work 
begun with that article which is to come aſk under 
"his Potion, the el. 
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This ſhall be treated ef under its ſeveral natural 
diſtinctions, whether it be clay, iaam, jand, gravel, 
chalk, or mellow earth, conſidering. if clay, to which 
of the four principal hindi it beldngs 3 and in what. 
manner it may be meliarated: as alſo whether pris 
may be opened for the pottery, or ride and 4ile- 
making; for the e. or en for the rere 
of other lande. Fg Lady gu * 
When we have in the ſame manner, gone evil 
the other five kinds of ſoil in reſpect to their. im- 
frovement for culture, and their uarinim uſes 3 we e- 
amine for what purpoſes they are beſt wwited, from 
their /ituntion, as well as natual quulities: which will 
be fitteſt for .arab/e, which for paſture : whether in 
any part marle may be found ata depth; or peut near 
the ſurface: in what places art may turn to aflvan- 
tage the imperfectians of nature how the ;fenu may 


furniſh a decoy , mer de conuα into Ao 
1 i 


From the conſideration of che foul, we mall riſe to 
chat of the manures ; the numerous kinds of which 
will be deſcribed; their properties explained; and 


the particular ſperies e _ In wife 
ſervices. «\ 


From theſe: nit halt: enter on the nature of the 
Faun in our ſeveral counties; and treat at large of 
ditching, draining, hedging, and planting ; of the pro- 
fits ariſing from cappice word ; and of the timber 
trees fit for ſeveral ſcals, expoſures and fituations : of 
the yak, aſb, elm, herb, maple, walnut, pear Tree, &c. 
Under the article vat will be delivered the [ſeveral 
methods of ſoming the ucorꝝ, and Taifing the tree to 
its full frength and walue ; rules for judging of the 
timber, and the ways of Jeaſoning it for laſting: gi- 
ving the Preference under each head, according to 
experience. In the ſame manner the reſt alſo will be 
| conlidered. e 

After planting will bs delivered hs beft methods 
of flocking the — under the heads of the field, 


„„ yard 
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yard and ſtable. And here will be introduced the 
management and advantages of the cow, ſheep, horſe, 
Bog and poultry. On each of theſe heads a great num- 
ber of rules will be laid down, founded on ſucceſsful 
practice; and reſpecting their breed, their value at 
their ſeveral ages, their feeding, and entire management. 
When the farm is thus prepared, planted and 
fock'd, we ſhall advance to what more immediately 
bears the name of huſbandry, This will be con- 
fidered as general, or particular, The ſeveral kinds, 
reſpecting particular articles, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of drill huſbandry, and horſe-boeing bu. 
bandry, will be explain'd; and their advantages and 
defetis ſnewn from the reſult of frequent trials, 
The practice of the farmers in different counties 
will be then laid down; and from the, whole the 
careful huſbandman will be fully informed with re- 
gard to plowing, ſowing, harrowing, rolling, hoeing, 
pulling, cutting and carrying. | 
From theſe general inſtructions, he will be led to 
the conſideration of the ſeveral kinds of ſeeds : un- 
der which head he will be made acquainted with 
the nature, properties, and preparations of wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, beans, peaſe, tares and lentils, 
From theſe he will be led to the knowledge and 
culture of the ſeveral kinds of graſs; to be ſown 
either ſingly, or with his corn. Here he will be in- 
ſtructed in the nature, value and qualities of com- 
mon graſs, clover, ſaint Foyne, lucerne, and the like. 
After which will be ſhewn at large the culture and 
uſes of ſuch roots as may be advantageouſly planted 
in fields; as the turnep, potatoe and carrot. | 
From theſe, the ſubject will naturally bring him 
to ſuch articles as, tho' leſs univerſal, are not leſs 
advantageous. Among, theſe will be particularly de- 
livered the culture, management and profits of hops, 
flax, hemp, woad, weld, coleſeed, liguorice and ſaffron, 
with inſtructions concerning madder, and ſome 
1 others. 
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others, which tho' not cultivated at this time in 
England, might be introduced with great advantage. 
From the immediate /ubjef7s of his profeſſion, he 


= will be brought to the conſideration of their natural 


and artificial products; and among theſe particular 
regard will be had to the 2 and management of 
milk, cream, butter, cheeſe, wool and leather. | 
The accidents to which his cattle or his crops a 
liable, will after this be laid down; and the diſeaſes 
to which they are ſubject; with the moſt approved 


methods of preventing or remedying each. 


Under the firſt head will be ſhewn the effects of 
drought, rains, hail, ſnows, winds and blights; at 
what times they are to be expected; and by what 


4 means the ſeveral objects of huſbandry may de moſt 


9 _ effectually- /ecured againſt, or belt preſerved from 
1 The other head of enquiry will lead to the diſ- 
eaſes and diſtemperatures of his cattle, corn and trees. 
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rain, the rot, the particular diſtemper now raging 
among the horned cattle, and their being poiſoned by 
-unwholeſome herbs, inſets, or waters 

The cauſes as well as /ymptoms of theſe ſeveral dif- 
orders will be explained from repeated obſervations, 
and the concurrence of authors and experience : and the 
beſt known remedies for each will be ſet down. 

The diſtemperatures of vegetables will be arrang'd 
under three heads, as they affect trees, or roots, 
corn, and other berbage. And in the enquiry into 

their cauſe and origin, will be conſidered at large 
the miſchiefs occaſioned by ſes, as the fly, ſlug, 
worm, grub, caterpillar and locuſt; and every method 
will be inſerted which experience warrants, or reaſon 
recommends to the trial, for their deſtruction, or the 
preſervation of the crop. „„ : 

To theſe will be ſubjoin'd the miſchiefs to which 
corn and other valuable growths are ſubje& from 
weeds and birds, and the eafieſt and moſt certain me- 


thods 
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thods will be delivered for the extirpation of the ones 


and far preſervation from the other, 
From the ample, diſtinct, and plain manner in 


which theſe and a number of other ſubordinate ar- 


ticles will be treated in the courſe of this »/eful 
work, we perſuade ourſelves the farmer will be fully 
inſtructed how he is to conduct himſelf in the field, 
the Hage, the dairy, the fable, and in bay- making and 
barwuet- work; and that in ſuch a manner as to pro- 
cure all poſſible good; and prevent all i// that can 
be . in the care of his plantations, his ftock, 
and his crop: that the eftabliſhed huſbandman will find 
many praſitable things therein with which he was 
not before acquainted, and that the young farmer will 
ſet out in his ene with the ne of others 


experience. 


* The: plates will contain figures beauiflly en- 
graved from original drawings. 
. Of the inſtruments of un uſed i in dif- 
ferent counties in England. 
2. Of all the poiſonous plants in E EF 


cultivated, And various other ſubjects. 
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Of the foil. 
WB E INTRODUCTION. un of the foil i in 9 
| Py”; 1 
Cray. 


1. Of diſcovering the nature of a foil by the fituation and 


ſurface 
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be INTRODUCTION. 


Of: the Soil in general, 1 001 
te E Soil. is the ground or earth, in which the fore 
mer's icrop is to grow. © 


bo "pane foil i is 8A fine a 9550 without any vine: 
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of other matter; but this is found in few places. All 
other ſoils are comppſed of this, with natural additions of 
leſs fertile ingredients; ſuch as ſands, ſtones, clay, and 
the like; and as theſe are in a greater or leſſer quantity, 
the ſoil is worſe or better, = 5 
Some of theſę added matters are in their qualities more. 
pernicious than others: the ſoil takes its name from them; 
and according to their nature it is ſuited to various purpoſes 5 
a ſandy ſoil is beſt for ſome crops, a loamy for others; and 
in the ſame manner the reſt. 25 
The ſoil thus mix'd by nature is to be the firſt article in 
the farmer's cenſideration; for on that will depend in 2 
reat meaſure his profits. It is eaſily examin'd ;' for often 
it ſhews it ſelf pn the based nd it is always the firſt 
thing that appears on breaking up the ground. It is thence 
called the underturf earth; and alſo vegetable earth, be- 
"oO it furniſhes the growth of vegetables, or trees and 
herbage. eee Nh, bh ee | 
Mould is the lighteſt of all thoſe ſubſtances which com- 
208 the earth, and therefore naturally lies above the others. 
t covers them; in ſome places to a greater, and in others 
to a leſſer depth; and the mixture is uſually from the 
layer which lies under it; whether that be ſand, clay or 
whatſoever. 5 5 
This mixture of the ſoil with the under layer is often 
made greater by the careleſneſs of the huſbandman, who 
cuts too deep with his plow, and turns up a part of that 
with it : but it is almoſt always mix d, in ſome degree, even 
where the plow or ſpade never came. Probably the rich 
mould, when the world was firſt made, was ſpread every 
where in purity over the other beds; but at Noan's flood 
they were in part mix'd together: and hence the land is leſs 
fruitful than it was at firſt, | 
When the ſoil is pureſt, it is always richeſt : it is known 
to be of this nature, by its blackiſh calour, and mellow ſoft- 
neſs. Pure mould is tender and pliant; ſhort, and ready 
to crumble and moulder to pieces, from which it has its 
name. It is alſo called the heart of the land; and live 
earth, in ſome places, becauſe it is the ſtrength of the 
ground, and the ſuſtenance of herbage. | 
In proportion as this heart of the land is leſs mix'd with 
thoſe barren ſubſtances, it will be more fruitful ; and where 
it ia more debaſed, it will have leſa fertility. It is mn 
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Boon I. OF' SOILS, 2 
= alo, that in the former caſey it will need leſs dreſſing, and 
= manure; and in the latter more. The ſame condition 
—= which makes it unfruitful, renders it alſo expenſive. 
= This condition of the ſoil is moſt certainly diſcover'd by 
opening and examining the ground; but it may in ſome 
IF meaſure be diſtinguiſhed by the ſurface, and by its produce. 


CHAP. L 
re of a ſoil by the fitnation and 


ſurface. - 


A, 8 


HE farmer takes a view of the land before he rents 
Mm it ; and he will thus make ſome diſcoveries, from the 
0 ſituation and the ſurface. 5 
Hills are in general poor and barren; and low grounds 
rich and fruitful. This riſes from a natural cauſe. 

The fine mould being light and looſe; is eaſily waſh'd - 
from its other mixtures in the general ſoil z and being car- 
W ricd off from the hilly parts, by the rains, the remainder be- 
"comes fo much the poorer. And from the ſame cauſe, the 
valleys are enriched beyond their natural condition, becauſe 
the dne earth, which is waſh'd from the ſoil of the hills, is 
carried to them, . | - | * 

This the farmer experiences to his coſt; the crop being 
winner on the hills than in the valley; thd from his labour 
and expence he might otherwiſe expect it to be greater. 

; In ſome places the earth entirely wants this ſoil, its pro- 
per covering; and what ſhould in the courſe of nature be 
| the lower parts, lie naked. Sand is ſeen upon the ſurface 
of the ground in ſome counties, and naked rocks upon the 
| hills in others. There is in theſe caſes no mixture of mould 

with the former, nor any coat of it over the latter; neither 
does there grow ſo much as graſs to cover them. Such land 
is ſcarce of any value; for entire ſand can only be fitted for 

huſbandry at a great expence ; and barerocks not-at all. 
In ſome parts of England there alſo riſe beds of entire 
| clay, and others of hard and pure chalk, up to the ſurface 
of the ground, The clay is in this caſe almoſt as barren as 
the rock: but a ſhort graſs will grow upon the ehalk. _ 
= The rock is quite unconquerable ; nothing can make 
| that fruitful :. the other three may be brought to produce to- 
lerable crops, according —_ methods hereafter to be _ 
3 . 8 . 
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ver'd ; but the expence is ſometimes too great for the pro—- 


duce, tho” the rent be ever ſo eaſ rt. 
In all theſe caſes the nature of the ſoil may be known by 
its aſpect on the ſurface. 44% to om bibdto”, 


en 
Of judging of a ſoil by its common produce. 


| W HEN a farmer has examined a piece of land by its 


ſituation and ſurface; he is next to obſerve its natu- 
ral produce; and the ſtate of the crops upon it: he may 
thus form a judgment- of its condition, and of the particu- 
lar nature of each part ; and know the qualities as well as 
value of the ſoil. WE: 
Where graſs, corn, and other valuable growths look ftrong 
and healthy, it is a proof that the ſoil is either rich by na- 
ture, or capable of being made fo by culture: fo that his fu- 
ture pains beſtow'd upon it will not loſe their reward. 
The free growth of weeds (unleſs fern and ruſhes) is a 
proof of goodneſs in the ground. Care will deſtroy theſe ; 


and the ſame fertility which ſupported them, will give ſuſte- 


nance to the crop. | Le 2 
Let him examine not only how liable the ſoil is to be 
over-run with weeds, but of what nature and kind = 
are. As ſome ſhew barrenneſs, there are others whic 
betoken fertility. Some of theſe wild herbs are common to 
many ſoils, yet the greater part are ſo far peculiar to cer- 
tain kinds, that the nature and quality of the land may be 
Known by them. | 15, 4 
Female Fern, which the common people call brakes, 
is a ſure token of karrenneſs. Its common place of 


growing is on heaths. The other ordinary kind of fern 


is ſmaller, and is called male fern: This is of a diffe- 
rent nature; it ſhews the ſoil is ſuited to the growth of 
trees, and flouriſhes moſt under their ſhade. 
Clods of ruſhes and jointed graſs, betoken a poor, 
damp, and four land: but, in the fen countries, where a 
dark green ſhorg graſs grows among them; where the 
ruſhes ſtand more Filperſed, and where there are ſeen ſome 
yellow ſhort flag leaves among them, it may inform the 
farmer, there is peat underneath. It is by, this the ex- 
perienced tenant judges about Whitleſea, and in other 
i = 5 c 515 Parts 
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Book I. OF 58 01 L. S. I 
parts of the iſle of Ely; where I have known them offer 
A large premium for a certain liberty of digging peat upon the 
land they were about to take, without opening the ground. 
I Theſe are the , weeds which moſt betoken barrenneſs; 
many of thoſe which will be ſpoken of hereafter, ſhew the 

land to have ſtrength and richneſs e. EY 
There is the more certainty in this rule, becauſe the. 
W weeds which grow on rich lands, are in a manner peculiar 
| to them. There is no plant found in a clayey, among a 


| ſuch as are rich and valuable: But many weeds which are 
| the natural produce of rich, and many which grow in the 
W ſame manner on light ſoils, are never ſeen either upon a 
W chalky, ſtony, or a clayey land. Eos Fir th 
= The evidence nature gives this way, of the qualities of a a 
| ſoil, is liable to miſtake, unleſs heedfully attended. The 
farmer myſt form his judgment, not by thoſe weeds that 
grow equally on bad and in good ſoils ; but if he ſees a plen- 
ty of ſuch as grow only on good ones, he may be ſure the 
land is rich. nr e e SAG een, 
1 fumitory, a low weed with divided leaves and purple 
fowers; if ſeveral of the kinds of orach, and in general 
ſuch weeds as are found in the mellow beds of a garden, 
Faun up in abundance, he may be ſure the ſoil is rich, 
truitful and fine; not one of theſe will grow free and 
= ſtrong on a ſtarved ground. ab” 
Wyere the corn marigold, which the farmers call golding, 
| or horſe gold, grows in abundance, the ſoil. is light and 
ſandy. This is a land that will bear ryè better than any 
| other, and that may be brought to value by culture, and 
 fuited to every ſpecies of corn. 5 
Where the blewbottle is plentiful, and the flowers are of 
a fine colour, it ſhews the ſoil is light and looſe, but not 
without its natural heart: this weed and cockle are proofs 
of a light but good ſoil, naturally fit for barley and wheat. 
When the flowers of the blewhottle look pale, and the 
herb itſelf grows meagre, it is a ſign of a ſtony or chalky 
earth; or elſe that there is too much ſand: either of 
| theſe ingredients will occaſion that change. 
| A large quantity of wild garlick, called crow-garlick, 
| among. the corn, 1s a token that the land is clayey, This 
| weed gets ſometimes into a ſtony ground, but that is not 
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root. It is indeed the parſnip not cultivated. 
5 people, vary greatly. In ſome places that of may os 
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in other places. The yellow Stonecrop or wall pepper, ſo 
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May- weed, called wild camomile, is a maxk of a loamy 
ſoil; and the fame quality is ſhewn by the wild parſnip, 
which in Buckinghamſhire they call weed and ſwine 


Fhe names of theſe and other herbs, among the country 


is given to fumitory; and the like confuflon has — com- 
mon with many others. It is therefore we explain what is 
meant properly by them, E 
The weeds kick betoken a ſoil altogether ſandy are low; 

and thoſe of a ſtony one, are poor and ftragling. Where 
there is a great deal of ſmall ſcabious, rampion with ſca- 
bious heads, and the little wild madder, the farmer may 
be ſure there is too much ſand ; and when he uy: the. fi 
throatwort he may know it is gony. 

A chalky ſoil is diſcover'd by its ftarv'd ap appearance, by 
the ſcarcity and lowneſs of the weeds, and by the natural 
growth of baſe rocket, and the hke plants, which are ſcarce 


common on our old walls, grows alſo on the ground in ſuch - 
ſoils, particularly on the cbalky hills of Kent. 


CHAP, . 


Of judging of a foil by the growth of tre, 


W HEN the farmer has obſerved the parte kinda 
of weeds ; and form'd from them, and from the 
external appearance of the land, a general notion of its 
nature and value; let him obſerve the growth of the 
trees; particularly of thoſe in the hedge rows, 

If they be tall, ſtrait, full branched, and well headed, 
he may be ſure the ſoil is good, at heart ; ; on the contrary, 
where trees grow irregular, low, crooked, or ſubbed, | 
"tis a proof ſomething is, bad in the ground. 

In this general rule, as in the former, we muſt admit 
certain cautions. We are not to expect every particular tree 
to be of this fair kind; for accidents will injure ſome : nor are 
we to imagine every fart of tree muſt thrive equally, to 
ſhew the Teng th. of the ſoil. 

There are 1 * lands on "which ſome kinds of tree: 
will grow fair and fine, while others do not anſwer io 
well.: this is confirmed by frequent obſervation; 3 and it may 
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= Boos. 1. SY SDLES. . 5 
ve generally explain'd frem the depth of the foif, and the 
nature of the next 9 FF 
ll was ſome years ago in Northamptonffifre, at à t6wh 
called Brampton in the Aſh; where I foort fon d the otca⸗ 
fon of the name. The aſn tree grows thertabbüt with a 
freedom and excellence not known any where befide. 
| Theſe trees are all about that — tall, ſtrait, and 6 
even growth, and on cutting them the grai appears 5 
more beautiful. It was ſoft, fegular and full, beyond ariy 
nee r Er Loren os 
At Crainford, im the ' fame cdunty, the af grows no 
W better than uſual, but the witch elm is remarkable for its 
quick ſhooting, and its Ng — fame mafmer, the 
1 amt 


elm in many parts of Buckinghamſhire, and the beech in 

| Suſſex, ſucceed beyond alf other tres. 
| The hufpandman from this thi take his rection what 
trees to plant in his g ounds,” pre erably to others; nature 


"T8 giving him the inſtrürkion: ef this we mall treat at large 


n ite proper place. Trees are nentiefed here only as 
they ſnew the natite of the foil by their growth, as welt 


dy its other produce; and to inform the farmer nbt to 
adge only by che general, but even by particular Einds: 
er where any one ſpecics of the trees in the hedge rows. 
arrives particularly well, he may de fure the foil of the 
EF xcighbouring grounds has a herr. 


CMAP. 1. 
Of the ſeveral kinds of ſoils. 


| W E have deſcribed what vegetable mould is when 
VV pure; and nam'd the ſeveral mixtures from the 
underlayers of the earth which render it leſs fruitful; ſtone, 
clay, ſand, and the like; we come now to conſider the 
| foils as differently. mixed with theſe; and - thence di- 
ſtinguiſ d by particular names. =D 
I here are places, where theſe ſeveral ſubſtances, . appear 
entire and unmixed on the furface of the ground; but theſe 
arc barren: we are here to enquire into the nature of 
[thoſe earths which are produced by a mixture of one or 
other of them with the vegetable mould. Theſe are what 
the huſbandman calls ſoils ; and he names them according 
to the ſubſtance which makes the mixture; clayey, loamy, 
andy, ftany, gravelly, or chalky, : 
1 | B 4 Theſe - 
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_ Theſe are their general names, by which they are 
known in all quaties, and which are terms underſtood in 
all places, becauſe. they are founded in reaſpn, and upon 

nature: but beſides theſe there are many others. 


A fine rich mellow foil is call'd in Lincolnſhire moory 
land, becauſe it is the ſoil of the moors. and fens. This is 
dark and crumbly. A ſoil of much the ſame kind in the 
Higher grounds of Leiceſterſhire and Warwickſhire is call'd. 
hen mould : this is dark colour'd, light and ſpungy. Theſe 
two are better for paſturage than for the plow. .. 

What they call hen, mould in Northamptonſhire. and 
Huntiogdon ire, differs from this entirely. It is a rich but 
firm earth of a blackiſh colour, with ſtreaks of White like 
mouldineſs: the more there is of this, the richer is the 
ſoil. We ſee by this double ſenſe of the ſame term * how 
eaſy it is to confound one thing with another in huſbandry : 
the farmer muſt be careful to avoid this, or he can have 


little improvement from what he hears or reads. 


. x * - * ** 24 


Clayey ſoils are diftinguiſh'd, in Hertfordſhire and 
Buckinghamſhire according to their colours, into the red, 
yellow, white and black: but red land in Huntingdonſhire 
means quite another thing, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 
In Northamptonſhire there is a clayey earth, known by 
the name of woodland ſoil, becauſe it is that on which 
woods uſually grow in that county. This is damp, tough, 
and deep celour'd; it conſiſts of vegetable earth with a 
Jarge mixture of black clay ; and there is always a layer of 
ſound blackiſh clay under it. 


Sandy ſoils are diſtinguiſh'd alſo by their colour; as the 
white, the yellow and the red: but they have alſo in ſome 
places particular names. All foils have ſome ſand in them; 
this may be ſeen by walking over them after a ſhower of 
rain: for tho' the earthy part naturally covers and conceals 
the ſand, the ſhowers waſhing it off, the grains then ſparkle 
A ͤ foil is not to be called ſandy, becauſe there is a ſmall 
quantity of ſand thus mixed among it; tis only when the 
ſand is predominant that it has this name. 
What is called a creachy foil at Colleywefton, and other 
places in Northamptonſhire,” is a ſandy earth in which there 
are bits of ſtone, and pieces of broken ſhells; which look as 
if they were calcin d: as indeed they ate in ſome meaſure 
by the effects of the ſun and air, and they tend greatly to 
improve the land. e eee e 8 0 125 157 
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. The red land as it is called about Halton; Haſelbech 
— Rowell in the ſame county, is a ſandy foil of a rediſh 


colour, with pieces of red ſand ſtone among: it, and: fome- 
times other matters. 


That which i is called in „ and Warwickſhire 


; kealy ſoil, is a ſtony land compos'd of a good earth, with 
a great deal of ſtone or ſlate among it; like the chippings 

& a maſon's yard. This in many places bears good crops 
of barley when the large ſtones are cleared off. 


What is called chiſely land in moſt of - our midland 


counties, is a loamy ſoil, often very fit for wheat, ane 
or rye. 

Ab the eye may diſtinguiſh the. general nature of a land 
by its produce; the plough diſcovers the Darn, nature 
of the ſoil according to theſe diſtinctions. 

The moory ſoil turns up eaſy and free: its colour and 
its mellowneſs readily diſtingyilh it. The clayey lands are 
hardeſt to cut, and hang-in — clods. The hen mould 
that is ſtreaked ſhews itſelf when the ſod is firſt open'd, for 
it is rarely ſeen afterwards. I he ſandy. ſoils turn up eaſily 
and regularly; and the ſtony more unequally. The loamy 


when they are pure cut eaſy, and the chalky are always 
dry and hard. That particular kind of the loamy ſoil called 
chiſely, has its name from its falling off the plough in pieces 


like the cuttings of a chiſſel: for it is one of the ſhorteſt 


of the loamy kinds. It is not ſo looſe as the ſandy ſoils, 


which fall off Te, the irons like bran or ſaw-duſt ; nor ſo 
tough as the clayey, that 1iſe in long flakes 3. but breaks in 
fall. pieces. When a land riſes in this manner to the 

plough, the eg in many places ſay it brackſes, and 
mer * an it to be a good We | 


CHAP. e 


Of clay foils i in — 


" LAYS, tho? diſtingu i'd under ths terms of red, 
LA yellow, black and white, and called by a variety of 
other names, all agree in their-general nature, 
They are tough, wet, and cold: and in proportion as 


| 25 mix d in greater or leſſer ona Ay in land they give 


oſe properties in a greater or le 
Some of the kinds are ſo much tougher — the others, 


that an equal mixture of them does more * Thus _ 
red 
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red clays debaſe lands. more than any other kind: the yellow 
are next in ſtiffneſs and coldneſs to theſe ; the black are leſs 
wet and tough than either of the former, and the white 
leaſt of all. The yellow in a larger proportion, will do 
equal miſchief with the red in a ſmaller, and fo of the 
reſt: the difference as at firſt obſerv*d, being more in the 
quantit w _ clay in the ſoil, than according to the 
PTT ¾ TEL . 
NTpe improvement of all ſoils depends in a great meaſure 
upon breaking them; by which means their parts are more 
_ expoſed to the ſun and air, and are made more fit to receive 
the different kinds of ſeeds. N 5 
As clayey ſoils are the moſt tough of all, they moſt re- 
quire this care. The effect of a moderate fire is to reduce 
this tough earth inte a looſe crumbly matter: And what- 
ever fire will do on theſe occaſions, the action of the ſun 
and air will alſo perform, only it requires more time. 
Oyſterſhells that have lain a great while on the ſea fhores 
are as perfectly calcin'd by the ſun and air, as if they had 
deen in the fire. And in the fame manner thoſe ſhells 
which are found in marle, and other earths, when they 
have been a while ſpread upon the ground, grow ſoft and 
erumbly, as if they had been burnt. It is the ſame with 
clay: che fun and air will take away its tough quality, as 
_ the. fire does. Frequent plowing mends clayey ſoils, by 
turning up the elods in different poſitions to the ſun and air; 
and by aſſiſting the operation in breaking them to pieces. 
This is the way wherein frequent plowing: operates upon 
| 2 elayey ſoil; and the farmer who tries it will never be de- 
in ceived in his expectations. . 5 
N | | All clay lands are known. by theſe qualities. They hold 
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the water that falls on them; and when thoroughly wetted, 
are a great while before they dry: in the ſame manner 
when thoroughly dry, they are not ſoon wetted. In a dry 
ſeaſon the land ies : If it be plow'd when wet it ſticks 
like mortar ; and in a dry ſeaſon the plow tears it up in 
| > great hard clods, which are all clay at the bottom. For 
this reaſon where the coat of ſoil is not thick, the farmer 
muſt not plow deep, for he will injure his land by mixing 
the; lay among it. dk . 
Clayey foils: require a great deal of induſtry and care; 
as well as knowledge, in the dreſſing and management: 
but when the toughneſs is overcome, ſo that the farmer 
can get his grain into them, and ſee it well cover d, they 
* i very 
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ery often yield large The ſtiffeſt clayey ſoil L have 
_ ſeen 2221 . Thrapſton in Northampton 
ſhire; and yet with thorough management they make it 
one of the richeſt lands in the country. | e 
HFaving thus treated of the clayey foils in general, and 
ſhewn the neceſſity of their careful culture, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to examine them particularly, and deliver the me- 
| thods which have been found moſt ſucceſsful in amending 
the ſeveral kinds. 5 Vin „ . 06 
t 
Of red clayey ſoils for tillage. + 


ED clay, is the tougheſt and coldeſt of all the kinds; 
and requires the moſt pains to ſubdue its nature. 

It is frequent in its pure and entire ſtate in the counties 

of Warwick, Leicelfer, Vork and Northampton: they 

have alſo their ſhare of it in Buckinghamſhire : in all chefs 

places it is ſeen in the roads; which are ſtiff and deep in 


* 


the winter, and full of 5 cracks in ſummer. 
It lies alſo under the foil in all their fields, and is in a 


greater or leſſer degree mix'd with it every where there- * 


abouts. The mix'd ſoil over theſe beds of pure clay is ge- 
nerally of a conſiderable thickneſs. This is happy for the 
farmer, as it gives him the liberty of plowing deep, which 
this kind of land requires more than any other. 

The firſt method for the improving this ſoil is, by fre- 
quent repeating of theſe deep plowings to break and ſeperate” 
clods over and over, as the ſun and air calcine them. 

To this is to be added the aſſiſtance of dreſſings. It is 
the particular quality of this clay, that it will receive all 
kinds of manures, and be improved by them: but then 


the labour muſt be equal to the expence, for without this 
frequent plowing nothing will take effect upon it. 73557 


Dung does not readily mix with this fort of ſoil; but 
when it is well plow'd in, it is of great ſervice. This 
however is not the manure that agrees beſt with it. In 
Northamptonſhire they manure it with lime rubbiſh, to ſome 
advantage; in Hertfordſhire and Buckinghamfhire they uſe 
ſhoot and aſhes; but that which agrees beſt of all with its 
nature is chalk, This is now the general practice; and 
the farmers in moſt parts of England begin to find the 


advantages of it, 
The 
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The huſpbandman muſt not be diſhearten'd at the expence 
4 this dreſſing, or the labour of frequent plowings; for he 
will be ſure to reap the benefit of it. It is more chargeable 
to dreſs a piece of the red clayey ſoil, than any other; but 
the advantage laſts long in proportion: a field of this ſoil, 


once well improved, will keep in heart fifteen or ſixteen 


It may be remarked of the cla _w_ [foils in general ; that 

r ſo barren, when neglect- 
ed; none has ſo many . e when it has been 
thoroughly wrought. - - 

The more tough and ſtubborn theſe foils are, the richer 

prove when they are thoroughly .ſubdu'd. Of this I 
mal give an inſtance which has fallen within my own 
knowledge. 

There is near Camcote i in Northamptonſhire, a piece of 
ground of ſmall extent, which was the moſt cough. and 
untractable perhaps in that county, or in the whole king- 
dom. It was indeed almoſt an entire duſky clay. For a 
great many years the farmers neglected it, and it prod uc'd 
almoſt nothing; at length about thirteen years ago a young 
man dreſs d it thoroughly, and he ſoon found the advantage; 
which continues to this time. For with a moderate care 
and . it is now the richeſt piece of ground in the 
coun 

This is an example the young farmer ſhould thoroughly 
mind: not to be ſparing in coſt, much leſs in labour, upon 
land which neyer fails to return the greateſt, and moſt 
laſting advantages. | 

When this ſoil is redeſt, it is moſt clayey: when of a 
duſkyer colour, it frequently has more of the right vegeta- 
ble earth among it: in the latter caſe it yields the larger 
crop with leſs drefling : but. when the former is well ma- 

ag*d_it greatly exceeds this. The crops of ſuch. a ſoil 
20 be properly called the rewards of induſtry. 

8 ſoils = advantages and diſadvantages with re- 
gard to their crops; and thoſe of the red kind moſt. 

The crop upon a red clayey ſoil is later before it arrives 


| at perfection, t an that, which is ſown with the fame cir- 


cumſtances upon a ſand Jo or indeed on any other land. It 
is from this the clayey foi has obtain'd among the farmers, 
the name of the coldeſt of all. 


Theſe ſoils are coldeſt where the layer e or bed of pure 


pits 


AW 
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pits are. open'd for the clay, for the various uſes for which 
it is excellent : theſe ſhall be enumerated hereafter. Where 
it runs very deep, the harveſt is always naturally later in 


proportion. 


It is not a wonder a ſoil ſhould be cold which is almoſt 
continually wet: ſuch land is naturally more effected by 
cold than what is dry: for when a ſharp froſt comes on in 
a dry ſeaſon, it frequently does little harm to the young 


=_ growths of the garden or the field ; but froſt after rain is 
always deſtructive. | | 


The damage by froſt is not ſo ſudden in a clayey ſoil as 
ſome others; but when it has taken hold it is more laſt- 


ing. A light froſt does not penetrate clay fo quickly as 


other earth: but when ſuch a foil is once harden'd, it 
remains longer ſo than any other. | „ 
When the red clayey ſoil is well wrought, wheat fucceeds 
excellently upon it. Barley ſometimes yields a good crop, 
but not conſtantly, for it depends on the ſeaſon: if that 


prove dry the barley does well; but if not it comes to 


little. This ſoil holds water a great while, and barley 
cannot bear a great deal of wet to lie about the roots. 
Beans ſucceed extreamly well in this earth, for they will 
bear a great deal of water: in dry ſeaſons and on a looſe 
land, they yield little in compariſon of their produce on 
theſe ſoils. Beans require a great deal of nouriſhment, and 
this red clayey ſoil is the richeſt feeding land we have, 
when it is well prepared. | | = 
It is not wonderful that proper crops ſhould grow well 
upon aland which holds ſo much water : for we ſee mint, 


and many other herbs, will grow in water where there is 


no earth at all. 


Notwithſtanding theſe advantages when carefully ma- 


nur'd; there are ſeveral accidents alſo to which this ſoil is 
liable; and which are owing to its original nature. 
If the ſeaſon prove driping for a long time together, 


and there fall a great deal of rain in May, the crop upon 
tis ſoil always ſuffers. Beans bear this beſt: Wheat be- 


comes ſtunted and pale, and barley turns yellow: and if the 
ſeaſon continue wet they don't well recover. 
In a wet and froſty ſpring, the crops of peaſe on this 


foil are alſo apt to fail. The ſure ſign is the green ſhoot 


turning red; In this caſe it never recovers. Upon other 


lands the ſhoot will get this caſt in a bad ſeaſon, and re- 
cover: but when it happens in a red clayey foil all is _w_ 8 
0 \ 8. 
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The right method is to plow it up -at once, and ſow the 
und with oats.  _ | | 
It was for this reaſon I did not mention peaſe among the 
crops that ſucceed on this ſoil. But beſide wheat and beans, 
as alſs- frequently barley, it is excellent for clover; and no 
land ſucceeds better with turnips. Sk: ee 
The accidents are all owing to the toughneſs of its na- 
, ture; and I have from many years experience found, that 
they happen always moſt in proportion as 'it has been leaft 
dreſs' d. It is in itſelf a very bad foil ; but it becomes very 
rich and profitable by being well manur'd z and thoſe acci- 
dents I have named, are all owing to the imperfect cul- 
ture. 1 have ſeen ſeveral years that my own crops have 
all ſtood well upon a field of this nature, when my neigh- 
bours loſt theirs, or they produced "wu little: and the only 
cauſe was, that I ſpar d neither - chalk nor huſbandry ; 
while they were frugal of both : and oftentimes m___ 
ſucceſs and their loſs, have happen'd ſeveral years after my 
laſt chalking of the ground. | | 
The young farmer, who has a piece of land with this 
foil upon his hands, muſt not ſpare either labour or expence 
in the beginning. Let him plow it thoroughly and often, 
and ſet the plow cut deep. Let him employ a careful and 
honeſt plowman that will mind his buſineſs, not an idle boy, 
as is too often done. And let him go over the land fre- 
quently himſelf to ſee that it is well cut up, and broke in 
every part. : EE | 
Let him beſtow chalk enough upon it, and ſee it work- 
ed well in; or if chalk cannot be had, let him uſe ſome 
of the other manures juſt mention'd, When this is tho- 
roughly done at firſt, common care and induſtry will ſerve 
afterwards : and from this he will have a ſoil, which, in- 
itead of holding the water to chill his crops while young, 
will let the wet when it is too much, below the roots ; and 
yet will always detain enou | 
This done let him depend chiefly upon his wheat: for 
that grain upon a red clayey foil thus manur'd, will never 
fail him. He may alſo be ſure of beans, turnips, and clover. 
Laſtly, when he has got his land into good order by in- 
duſtry and expence, don't let him drain it of its heart again 
by covetouſneſs or folly; Let him not draw away its 
frength by croſs croping, or too frequent ſowings. Mode- 
ration is the rule of all things in this life. There is no my 
to be poor fo quickly, as the deſire of growing E. "25" 
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CHAP, VIL 
df red cp fits for paſturage: 


T E ſoil which is cover'd with a turf, and that which 

has been many years open d by the plow, differ a great 
deal when compar d together, altho they lie in adjoining 
fields, and are in their original altogether the ſame. 

I remember about eight years ſince to have been ſurpriz d 
by this obſervation in | or hes but I have ſince re» 
peated it with the fame fucceſs in other places; where the 
earth has been to appearance very different in a plow'd and 
a paſture ground, though only a hedge parted them. I men- 
tion this that no miſtake may happen in judging of the ſoil, 
but that the farmer may know it to be the ſame when he ſees 
it. In Buckinghamſhire I took up a piece of a red clayey 
land from a field not well manur'd, which was cloſe, hard, 
and high colour'd : after this cutting thro' the turf, in an 
adjoining paſture, I took up a piece of the ſoil, which al- 
tho' rediſh and clayey, yet was leſs compact than the other, 
and of a darker colour. The cauſe of this difference is, 
that in paſtures the ſoil keeps more entire, and has its due 
natural portion of vegetable earth among it: whereas in 


plowed lands, this is in a great meaſure waſh'd away, and 


ons up by the crops ; ſo that the clayey part remains more 
vi ible. = 155 beth ; 
When the farmer finds under the turf in his paſture, a foil 
that is like that of his red 99 lands, only ſome what 
darker and mellower, he may be aſſur'd it is the ſame ip ita 


nature; and would appear the ſame with the other after a 


little plowing. 


This ſoil when there is a due proportion of vegetable 
earth among it, is excellent for paſturage. It has an uncon- 


| querable heart, and the produce is ſtrong: but where it is 


too near entire clay, it muſt be aſſiſted by dreſſings. 

. Throughout all, Buckinghamſhire, where low grounds 
bave this red clayey ſoil, they produce great quantities of 
graſs, and that excellent in its kind, with little or no ma- 
nure. The reaſon is, that the rains bring down the light. 
fine earth from the higher lands; and the overflowings of 
the rivers leave their rich mud upon them, whence they are 


render d fertile in a ſurprizing manner. 
| The 
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this ſoil in a ſurprizing manner, 


that it retains the rich vegetab 


16 FF 8 61s Book I. 
The farmer may learn from this that the beſt of all ma- 
nure for ſuch a ſoil im paſture grounds, is mud from the bot- 
tom of waters. This is the practice every where in Buck- 
inghamſhire: They, drag up the mud from the bottoms of 
their little rivilets, and it enriches their paſtures that have 


* 


The reaſon why this red clayey ſoil receives more good 
from the waſhings of the hills, the fall of rains, and over- 
flowings of waters, in e than any other kind, is, 
e earth which is brought upon 

it; the fineſt part of which gets through the others. Thus 
its toughneſs is an advantage. Te. | Hg 
Even pure rain water as it falls from the clouds, contains 

a great deal of this vegetable earth, as may be prov'd by ex- 
periments. When this falls upon a looſe foil, the water 
paſſes through, and this pure earth, which is the beſt nou- 
riſhment of vegetables with it: but when it falls upon this 
tough ſoil, or is otherwiſe brought upon it, the water is de- 
tain'd a great while, and the earth is kept when that has by 


degrees got through. So that all which comes is preſery'd 
for the benefit of the herbage. ; | 


This is the reaſon why paſtures that have a red clayey ſoil 


are fruitful, in whatſoever ſituation ; but moſt when they lie 


low : as experience in all the counties where I have been 
I GEE a | - 

What they call woodland in Northamptonſhire, which is 
a red clayey ſoil, tho' in ſome places render'd duſky by ac- 
cidents, is alſo very fruitful in paſturage. | 

*Tis for this reaſon that in many parts of that county, the 

farmers have a great while prefer'd the paſture to the corn 
lands in many places ; and that large quantities of what was 
heretofore tillage ground, is converted into paſture. The 
red clayey ſoil is very frequent there: this requires a great 
deal of Jabour and expence in tillage, but very little for paſ- 
ture: there is alſo hazard in the former way, as obſerv'd 
already concerning the crops of barley and of peaſe: where- 
as when it is laid down to paſturage, there is none. 

But the carrying this practice too far is not to be com- 
mended. There ſhould always be a proportion preſerv'd be- 
tween the paſture and tillage land ; that the dung of one be 
enough to ſupply the other. Of this I ſhall ſpeak more 
largely in its place : it is only hinted here, left haſty youths 

ſhould ſeize on the expedient without ö | 


* 
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| For proof, that there ars few ſoils better than the red 
| clayey land for paſturage, I ſhall obſerve, that the fineſt and 
| fiche knot of paſtures I have ever met with, lies about the 
point where the counties of Leiceſter, Warwielt and North- 
ampton meet, particularly in the Lordſhips of Aſhley, El- 
tington and Ty ; and that in all theſe the ſoil is of the 
| red clayey kind; only render'd'duſky.by'the greater mixture 
of vegetable mould, which there always is in paſtures. 
Me have thus endeavour'd to ſhew the young farmer the 
nature of this ſoil in paſtures, and its value: as alſo to give 
him the reaſons of it: when things are underſtood, they 
are always better remember d...dñrĩ57? Ht 
The advice we have to give him therefore is this. Not to 
be too haſty in making changes from tillage land to paſture, 
or from paſture to tillage, becauſe a great deal is in this to 
be conſider d: let him leave things as they are in this re- 
ſpect, till he has very well weigh'd them. Let him not be 
haſty to lay down plow'd lands into paſture, to fave expence 
and prevent hazard; nor on the other hand, to turn up 
paſtures for corn land, for the ſake of the firſt crop. That 
vwill probably indeed be good, becauſe of the quantity of fine 
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; | earth originally in the ſoil ; but when this is exhauſted, he 
, RE ſees at what an expence of labour and manure, he muſt ſup- 
: | ply its place. The ſoil is ſoon drain'd: of this its natural 
== richneſs, and without the aſſiſtance of art afterwards it will 

| EKR. VI. © we | 
4 O red clayey ſoils for trees. e — 
8 T E planting of trees, and the manuring of paſtures, 
t are ſubjects to be treated of hereafter in their places: 
J we are here conſidering the nature of particular kinds of ſoil, 
4 and they are nam'd an to ſhew how they ſuit them. 
7 The conſideration of land, in reſpect of trees, muſt be 
| carry'd deeper than the ſoil. This term takes in no more 
5 than the upper covering of the earth: but trees ſend their 
A roots farther down, and there ſeek nouriſhment 
® However, as the! red clayey ſoil generally runs thicker 
ha: than others, and as it commonly has a bed of the ſame red 
5 | clay under it, of which it principally conſiſts; it is proper 
75 in this work, herein 8 is intended to be. omitted: 
or 4 | 0 


A that 


18 QE S OI LS. Boos l. bo. 
that is uſeful; to. conſider the foil in this reſpect. 
All trees do nat thrive-equally upon all lands. This de- 
pends partly upon the richneſs, or the poorneſs of the ſoil or 
upper earth itſelf: and, partly upon its bottom. Some trees 
pierce deep into the ground with their roots, others ſpread 
them far and wide, under the ſurface, at a ſmall depth: of 
the firſt kind is the oak, and the aſh is of the latter. The 
ah therefore may thrive in a place where there is ſome little 
= of ene, and the nen aun. but the 
oak cannot. 

Thjs may ew, in what reſpect the red clayey ſoil. is Gi 
for trees; ; and in what it is not. 

; The aſh grows well at Brampton becauſe the foil is light 
and rich: but in Eltinton hundred, in- the ſame county, 
where the paſture is alſo rich, this tree does not thrive at all: 
the ſoil is there of this red 2 kind. On the other hand, 
the oak grows well in the] aner place, which | in the Siber 

fares but indifferently. 

The red clayey fol therefore is fit for the We but not 
good for aſþ, And in general it will ſucceed. with all thoſe 
traes Which have tap. roots, that is, long ſingle roots that 
pierce degp, into the ground; and but indievently with thoſe. 
which have 1 — ſpreading roots, that ſtretch. under 
the ſurface, What 
claſſes will be thewn hereafter. | 

The ſhallow rooted trees ſucceed where there is a rich up⸗ 
per coat; but the deep rooted ones find moſt advantage where 
dhe under layer is ſych. as they can peuetunte, and is capable 
of affording ſome nouriſhment, | 
Whatever kind: of tree once takes in this ſoil will continue 

to thrive; whereas in others, there is often a promiſing ap- 
pearance at firſt, and they die off afterwards. 15 the growth 
be flawer in this coarſe ſoil than it is in ſome finer, the tim- 
her is always firmer, ſpunder, and better in its kind. | 

The trees whith ſucceed upon this foil always-grow-ſtrait- 
and lofty, becauſe of the depth of the ground; whereas 
thoſe. which. ſhoot. apace, from their ſtanding in a rich ſoil 
with, a bad bottom, ſtubby afterwards, ſpreading out 
their tops inſtead of rikng to a height, © 
Thoſe trees which ſuit: hiked: may be planted: — in 
places where others cannot, for they never hurt any — 
that is ſown. in the adjoining. ground. Trees which pr | 
their roots ſtarve-the growths that are near them; RE 

3 aw 


particular trees belong to each ec theſe | 1 


* 


z s abvut to plarit he view the ground, and fee 
== tive beſt round it; and ſelect thoſe forts for his purpoſe. 


| low clayey ſoil : and obſerve the difference between 


ea d $S1566 ©. 
= draw their nourifhment from greater depths, and conſequent- 
WE ly hurt nothing; farther than their ſhadow. 

Our advice to the farmer, on this head, e when he 


e what trees 


. I 
0 Hello clcyey foils for tillage. 


| FELLOW day is nearly ally'd to the rect; and is next 


to that the moſt frequent. It is as univerſal in fone 
counties, ab the red is in others; and is ſo much of the ſame 
ſtruQure, that a great many of the rules lad down in the 
preceding chapters will hold true here. But as chalk is the 


dee maflure for that ; marle, where a proper kind can be 


- 


had, is beſt for this: 


Let the farmer rightly underſtand what is meant by 5 
WF 4 ? 7 Fre 4 075 14 at, 
and the yellow loam; to be deferibed' hereafter in its place: 


* 


8 otheriiſe he may Hurt Rimſelf 3 the moſt firi& obſer⸗- 
ṽeuoance of rules, by employing 


q is manures upon a wrong 
ground. 5 | | 


Yellow loam is a mix'd earth, compos'd of clay and a 
great deal of ſand, with little other matter. The yellow 


clayey foil is a mixture of yellow clay with a greater or leſſer 
portion of vegetable earth. It reſembles tlie red clayey ſoil, 


except in colour, and has no other ſand in it than the gene- 


| ra] ſmall quantity which is found in almoſt all earth. _ 
The yellow loam is crumbly.; the yellow clayey foil is 
tough. One breaks off in liel 

other riſes in lotig heavy flakes, 


« 


Having thus diftiriguiſh'd Auat the yellow day y foil is, 
we ſhall confider it with reſpect to tillage, in tlie preſent 
chapter; and'as it is concern d in paſturage and the growth 
of trees, iii the tivo ſucceeding. The farmer ſhould per- 

underſtand his ſoil, before he enters” of any other part 


—_ NTerS ON an 
| of his profefflon; for it is the foundation of all. 


Yellow day is oftener found'pare and entire thati red: 


and when it is ſg, its toughneſs in wet weather, and its flin 


ty tardnefCin dry, rendef it very difficultly maag d. 
In this clayey foil there is always mix d more or lelsof 
mellow earth; and according to this it is more or leſs —_ 
15 | Ca. 5 3 
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s from the plow”; the | 
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in 8 afterwards. 1 5 
The ſtiffer this ſoil is, the more barren it is; and the 
more brittle the more fruitful. It is moſt ſtiff where there 


ful in the firſt tillage ; and requires greater or leſſer expence 


| Is the leaſt mixture of earth with the clay; and, in conſe- 


quence, it is more fruitful, where the mixture of earth is 


larger. | 
This is ſeen in nature, and this art is to imitate, Where 


the mixture of earth was not originally enough in quantity 3 
or where it has been waſh'd away by rains, or drawn off by 


frequent crops; the want is to be ſupply d by ſome manure 
which will break its ſtiffneſs; or by the plow, the air and ſun, 
which calcine it till it is crumbly. Both theſe join'd toge- 
ther render it laſtingly fertile. Ree TORT 
What in many places they call hazel mould, is a mixture 
of yellow clay, with a blackiſh mellow earth. This makes 


the beſt ſoil, that is naturally form'd of that clay; and is ex- 


cellent for wheat and rye: it will bear other crops well, but 
theſe two beſt; _ ® | 255 | AE 
The common yellow clayey ſoil is in its nature much 
poorer than the hazel mould juſt mention'd : and its im- 
8 is to be begun by frequent and deep plowings. 

hen the clods are broke, and the matter render'd more 
crumbly, manures are to be apply d. This ſoil takes them 


better than the red: and I have diſcover d by repeated trials, 


that nothing is equal to marle : aſhes, ſoot, and even ſand, 

are uſeful alſo ; and dung, after the firſt dreſſings, will mix 
well with it. FVV | 5 

In Oxfordſhire they make a manure of chalk and aſhes to 

great advantage. 35 ; 
In Staffordſhire, where this ſoil is frequent in the common 
fields, after ſowing it the two years, they fallow it the third 
in ridges toward the latter end of March. They plow. it a 
ſecond time about three months after, or a little fooner ; and 
before this, they dreſs it with cow-dung, or horſe-dung, ex- 
cept when they fold it with ſheep: then it is immediately 
ſpread and caſt under furrow with the plow, before the ſun 
and rain exhauſt the dreſſing. Ten weeks after this they 
plow it again to kill the weeds; and to turn up the manure. 
About the week before Michaelmas they plow for ſowing, 
and then the manure is again turn'd, and falls upon the ſeed 
together with the fineſt part of the land, | 
| | „ They 


8 
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f TR ſow wheat upon the land after this dreſſing, and af- 
terwards beans, with both which the yellow clayey ſoil agrees 
after this preparation. . „ 1 
When they have the ſame ſoil in their encloſed grounds, 
they manure it with a light marle. They have a greyiſh kind 


: in that county, which crumbles after the leaſt rain, and this 


they uſe for theſe purpoſes : with this dreſſing it will yield 


200d graſs after eight or nine crops. 


This practice is not altogether the beſt that can be uſed, 


but we ſee the effect it takes; and therefore much may be 


gather'd from it. : Wn | 
They plow it four times for wheat. This, with the ef- 
fect of the air breaks the ſoil, and makes it looſe and crumb- 


1 | | | ly. The rains then ſoak into it, inſtead of lying upon it, 


or running off without benefit, and leave behind them the 
fine earth they contain. 


The ſame purpoſe is forwarded alſo by their laying it in 


ridges, becauſe more of it is in that ſituation expoſed to the 


air and rain. After this, once plowing does for beans, be- 
cauſe the earth is already improved by this repeated tillage, 
and becauſe beans do not require ſo fine an earth to cover them 
as corn. 

The farmer ſeeing things in this light, will underſtand the 
reaſons of his ſucceſs in every article; and will be enabled to 
improve his lands, and enrich himſelf, upon the principles 
of reaſon. TS | 8 5 

He will ſee the diſadvantage of the common field manage- 
ment, and the great benefit of the dreſſing given in the en- 
cloſures in the ſtrongeſt light. In the firſt every third year is 


leſt. Nor is that all: they loſe alſo a great deal of the ad- 


vantage of the ſecond year: For in the other way, a good 


huſbandman after his crop of beans, peaſe, oats, or barley, 


has good turneps or clover. 
Inſtead of this loſs, the enclos'd land of the ſame kind 


manur'd with the grey marle, yields eight or ten years crops 


ſucceflively ; and at the end of this plowing when it is laid, 
to gain freſh heart, it yields good graſs. No time at all is 


| loſt: Nor is it really neceſſary to let it lie ſtill at all; for if 


they keep marling it conſtantly, they may plow conſtantly : 


the drefling ſupplying nouriſhment for a new crop, as ſoon as 


the old one has exhauſted the former. | 
Upon the whole, our advice to the young farmer is, that 

he conſider what kind of manure he can beſt command, and 
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42 OF SOILS, Boon l. 
at leaſt expence: for this is a conſideration that will weigh. 


againſt any other, 


+ Let him begin by plowing deep and often; and let hi 
ay be adept ig. ridges, chlorine: tn pions, how enigma 
weſt, that the ſun may have fuller effect. ets 
If there be marle in the neighbourhood, let him examine 
whether it be fit for the improving of clay. If it be firm 
and heavy, it is not proper. The lighter is always the bet- 
ter for this purpoſe. Let him throw a piece of it into à bowl 
of water. If it begin preſently to crumble to pieces of it- 


ſelf, and in a ſhort time fall to a kind of powder, it is fit for 


the purpoſe ; but if it continue in a lump, and the water 
have little effe& on it, *tis nat for his uſe for this kind of 
ſoil. We ſhall ſpeak largely of manures hereafter : this may 
fuffice for the preſent occaſion. _ | 5 | 


-If he have a proper marle at hand, let him 17 it on in 
plenty for the firſt drelkng ; and repeat it in moderate quan- 
fities afterwards : If marle of the right ſort be not in the 
way, let him uſe chalk and aſhes. This does not take fo 
quick an effect, becauſe it does not get into the body of the 
clay ſo ſoon ; but the expence and labour are very. well re- 
paid, becauſe the benefit is very laſting. 5 

If the firſt manure he marle, he may continue the ſame 
without any addition: but if chalk, he will do well to give 
the aſſiſtance of other lighter kinds occaſionally, Saw-duſt, 


when it can be had in quantities, is a great promoter of ferti- 
lity in this kind of land. It acts in the ſame manner as the 


decay d ſtalks of plants, than which nothing is richer. | 
In ſome places where other manure cannot be had, ſea fand 
may be uſed for the improvement of the yellow clayey ſail. 


This muſt be laid on in very large quantities: this may { em 
ſuch a 


ſtrange advice to the farmer in ſome counties, where 5 
thing was neyer heard of, for every thing appears ſtrange at 
firſt ; but it is a practice founded on reaſon, The cauſe of 


| barrenneſs in clayey ſails, is the toughneſs of their ſubſtance; 


Sand breaks that toughneſs, and gives way for the rains to pe- 
netrate them. Loams are fruitful, and theſe are only mix- 
tures of clay and ſand. Nature has made the mixture in 
theſe places, and why may not art and induftry imitate her. 
By large dreſſings of ſand, a clayey ſoil may be turn d in- 
to a loamy one for ever; and after this an addition of ſuch 
manures as we ſhall order for loams will be moſt uſeful. Nor 


is it a wonder that ſand ſhould in this manner meliorate clayeꝝ 


| | ground 
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ground] for clay is uſed in the ſame way as a manure to ſands 
of which more hereafter. © _. | 5 

Aſhes which are a very good manure for yellow clayey 
lands, act in a double way, both as the ſand, and by their 


1 | ! other qualities $ warming, as well as opening the land : and 


after the more ſubſtantial dreſſings, ſoot is an excellent ma- 
nure. Nor is burning to be forgot for the improvement ei- 


ther of this, of of the red clayey ſoil ; for it breaks their 
parts in a ſu N rendering them not only fruit- 


ful in themſelves, but converting them into a manure for 
other lands, — | | 


CHAP. X. 
Of yellow clayey ſoils for paſturage. 


HE red clayey ſoils are rich in graſs when they lie low, 
| becauſe they retain the advantage brought to them by 
waters: But experience ſhews this is not ſo much the caſe in 
the yellow; for when they are in a low ſituation, they are 
too damp for any good produce. SED 1 
Their ſubſtance is more compact than the red, and they 
do not let in that fine earth which comes with rain or inun- 


' 


dations; and which mellows and entiches the red clayey foils 


in the like ſituation. . 


The yellow clayey foil contains leſs of the vegetable earth 


in general in its mixture than the red : thatis, it comes near- 
er to entire clay. A piece of this foil taken from under the 
turf in a paſture, is ſeldom richer than a piece taken from a 
plow'd ground of the ſame kind. From theſe obſervations 
we may fairly judge the yellow clayey ſoll is, for the generali- 
ty, much poorer than the red. And this 1s the reaſon marle 
is ſo excellent.a manure for the yellow; becauſe it diſſolves 
into ſo fine a ſubſtance, that it mixes with the clay, and ſerves 
in the place of that earth, which nature has denied in the 
compoſition ; breaking alſo the tough texture of the foil, and 
letting in rains. | : | 


But tho' low grounds that have a yellow clayey ſoil, do 


not uſually produce ſo good graſs as thoſe of a red: this kind 
is upon an equality with 
very common ſoil in the high paſtures in Bedfor 
graſs there is excellent. 5 55 
As a ſoil may be judged of in general by its natural growth, 
fo it may alſo with great juſtice in particular places. It is 
5 | C 4 5 always 
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the other when it lies — It is a 
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42 OF SOILS Boon I. 
at leaſt expence: for this is a conſideration that will weigh 
againſt any other. 3 5 
Let him begin by plowing deep and often; and let him 
lay up the land in ridges, o 3 to place them eaſt and 
weft, tbat the ſun may have fuller effeck. „ 

If there be marle in the neighbourhood, let him examine 
whether it be fit for the improving of clay. If it be firm 
and heavy, it is not proper: The lighter is always the bet- 
ter for this purpoſe. Let him throw a piece of it into à bowl 
of water. If it begin preſently to crumble to pieces of it- 
felf, and in a ſhort time fall to a kind of powder, it is fit far 
the purpoſe ; but if it continue in a lump, and the wyter 
have little effect on it, tis nat for his uſe for this kind of 
ſoil. We ſhall ſpeak largely of manures hereafter : this may 
fuffice for the preſent occaſion. | „ 

If he have a proper marle at hand, let him Wy it on in 
plenty for the firſt Fern and repeat it in moderate quan- 
tities afterwards : If marle of the right ſort be not in the 
way, let him uſe chalk and aſhes. Thi does not take fo 
quick an effect, becauſe it does not get into the body of the 
clay ſo ſoon; but the expence and — are very. well re- 
paid, becauſe the benefit is very laſting. 5 

If the firſt manure he marle, he may continue the ſame 
without any addition: but if chalk, he will do well to give 
the aſſiſtance of other lighter kinds occaſionally, Saw - duſt, 
when It can be had in quantities, is a great promoter of ferti- 
lity in this Kind of land, It acts in the ſame manner as the 
decay'd ſtalks of plants, than which nothing is richer. 

In ſome places where other manure cannot be had, ſea fand 


* * 2 


ö may be uſed for the improvement of the yellow clayey ſail. 


This muſt be laid on in very large quantities: this may ſeem 
ſtrange advice to the farmer in ſome counties, where fuch a 
thing was neyer heard of, for every thing appears ſtrange at 
rſt ; but it is a practice founded on ioar ha The — of 
barrenneſs in clayey ſoils, is the toughneſs of their ſubſtance: 


Sand breaks that toughneſs, and gives way for the rains to pe 


netrate them. Loams are fruitful, and theſe are only mix- 

tures of clay and ſand. Nature has made the mixture in 
theſe places, and why may not art and induſtry imitate her. 

By large dreſſings of ſand, a clayey foil may be turn d in- 

to a loamy one for ever; and after this an addition of ſuck 

manures as we ſhall order for loams will be moſt uſeful. Nor 

is it a wonder that ſand ſhould in this manner meliorate cry 
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d; for clay is uſed in the ſame m_ as a manure to ſands 


=. f which more hereafter. 


| Aſhes which are a od manure for yellow cla 
lands, act in a e e, bork as the ſand, and by 5 
other qualities ; warming, as well as opening the land: and 
after the more ſubſtantial dreſſings, ſoot is an excellent ma- 
nure. Nor is burning to be forgot for the improvement ei- 


cer of this, of of the red clayey ſoil ; for it breaks their 


parts in a ſurprizing manner, rendering them not only fruit- 
ful in th va! ian du t * them into a manure for 
other lands. | 

0 H A P. X.— 


07 yellew clayey foil for paſturage. 


| 3 E 1 E red clayey ſoils are rich in graſs when they lie lows 


becauſe they retain the advantage brought to them by 
waters: But experience ſhews this is not ſo much the caſe in 
the yellow; for when they are in a low ſituation, they are 
too damp for any good produce. 

Their ſubſtance is more compact than the red, and they 
ds not let in that fine earth which comes with rain or inun- 
dations; and which mellows and entiches the red clayey foils 

in the like ſituation. . 

The yellow clayey foil contains leſs of the vegetable earth 
in general 1 in its mixture than the red: that is, it comes near 
er to entire clay. A piece of this foil taken from under the 
turf in a paſture, is ſeldom richer than a piece taken from a 
plow'd ground of the ſame kind. From theſe obſervations 
we may fairly judge the yellow clayey ſoil is, for the generali- 
ty, much poorer than the red. And this is the reaſon marle 
is fo excellent. a manure for the yellow; becauſe it diſſolves 
into ſo fine a ſubſtance, that it mixes with the clay, and ſerves 
in the place of that earth, which nature has denied in the 
compoſition ; breaking allo the tough texture of the ſoil, and 
letting in rains. 

But tho' low grounds 0 that have a yellow cla foil, do 
not uſually produce fo graſs as thoſe of a 1 1 kind 
is upon att equality e the other when it lies dr. I. is a 
very common fot in the h paſtures in Bedford! | and 
921 _— —— be tural 

a ſoil may be judged of in its na growth, 
fo it may alſo wit great 89 places. It is 
| C4 always 
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always a mark of good paſture ground, that a great quanti- 
ty of cowſlips naturally grow there; and there is no ſoil that 
produces ſo many of theſe, or ſo ſtrong as this: nor is it apt 
to be over- run with weeds, except thiſtles. Theſe are known 
* to be the natural produce of all ſoils that are clayey, and 
have a good heart. EPR i THe 0, 
1433 1 The farmers in Bedfordſhire obſerve, that the yellow clay- 

10. ey ſoil affords a good paſture to feed cows, Abundance of 
cowſlips is another mark of this, and I have obſerv'd in 
many other counties, that there is no paſturage ſo well agrees 
with that animal. | | DIST 06 

The difadvantage of theſe paſtures, eſpecially when they 
are on the ſlope of a hilly ground, is, they are apt to be 
moiſt in winter. In Warwickſhire they prevent this by dig- 
ing deep trenches thro' them, Theſe receive the wet and 
carry it off by degrees, as may be known by the continual 
dribling at their openings. Ts | 

It is good in paſtures to have a firm bottom that will detain 
ſome moiſture ; and this is one reaſon why thoſe on a yellow 
clayey ſoil are excellent: for they have uſually a pure yellow 
clay for the under layer, and that is one of the firmeſt of 
earths; -. * | „ 9 5 

A paſture that has a yellow clayey ſoil, and that lies high, 

will need frequent feeding or manuring, whereas thoſe of the 
red kind in a lower ſituation, are dreſs'd by nature, as ob- 
ſerved before: but then the hay of the beſt low lands, is not 
to be compared with that of theſe higher grounds. 

 . The fineſt hay I have ever ſeen, has come from high 
grounds, where there has been a yellow clayey ſoil. 

Our advice to the farmer is, that he always examine the 
earth, and that he never fear to take an upland paſture, if 
this be the ſoil ; though it appear but in bad heart: he may 

be ſure there is what is right at bottom, and he may improve 
it at plęeaſu re. 

Let him not ſpare manure or labour. The money that is 
ſaved that way is loſt ten- fold. TD 5 

The beſt manure for upland paſtures of this ſoil, is dung 
mixed with mud from the bottoms of rivers, or the clean- 
ings of ditches. He fhould lay on this at ſuch a time, that 
the rain will waſh in its richneſs before the ſun evaporates it. 
He cannot ſpread it too fine in ſuch a ſeaſon. | 

The beſt manure of all for this ground, when it can be 
had, is the bottom of old hayſtacks; There is always there 
a fine rich mould; and the quantity of hay-ſeed among it is 
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neo ſmall advantage: it ſows the ground afreſh, and comes 


— 


up with all the ſtrength of the manure, _ YR 

In Staffordſhire, where the low paſtures are often of this 
ſoil, they manure them with marle, and it excellently  an- 
ſwers their purpoſe. Where the mud brought by the over- 
flowing of a river, would only lie upon the ſurface to be 


| baked by the ſun; the marle will make its way into the very 


heart of the ſoil. e 
| © H A N . 
4 Of yellow clayey foils for trees. 


T* E Es do not ſhoot quick in this ſoil ; but there is a 
J ſoundneſs and heart in it that gives them a great deal of 


ſtrength. ; 


The nature of this ſoil approaches very nearly to entire 
clay: and itis known by all experience, that no tree what- 
ſoever thrives well in that. This is not a ſoil therefore on 
which plantations are to be made for the advantage of the 
yood. Es 5 i 7 

There is another reaſon againſt planting on the yellow 


EZ * ſoil, for the growth of the trees will be very ſlow. . 


t is a remark of Mr. Evelyn's, that trees growing on 
this kind of ground, require thrice the time to come to their 
due ſtature : and this experience confirms. We ſee trees 
keep many yeers almoſt of the ſame bigneſs on this ſoil: and 
as for ſuch as are large, it is hard to know when they were 
planted. _. „„ ets i = | 

Fruit trees grow as ill in this ſoil as timber trees : and it 
often alters the quality of the fruit. Apples of the ſame 
kind have a different flavour, when the trees ſtand in a good 
light ſoil, from what they have in this yellow clay. 

Another diſadvantage of the yellow clay for theſe is, that 
the trees which grow in it are more liable to moſs, than 
thoſe on better ſoils : every one who has at all conſider'd the 
products of the orchards, knows how great a diſadvantage 
this foulneſs is to fruit trees of all kinds. | 
The farmer who has land with this foil on his hands, 
knows from this what to expect from it. It will anſwer ex- 
ceeding well with proper care, in plowed fields and paſture; 
but he is to remember not to make orchards or plantations 


— 


upon it. 


If he ſee large timber upon the ground, particularly if As 
« f . U . | : C 
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be oak, he need not fear bargaining upon that head, if it 
come within his deſign; for tis more likely to be found than 
3 Oaks on this ſoil are very tedious, but they 
are v 6 1555 bet ate; 
This foil is alſo fit for the raifing ſeedling trees, which | 
are to be tranſplanted to another. For, as they never thrive 
well when removed from a better ſoil to a poorer : ſo on the i 
contrary they ſucceed to admiration, 'when. they are taken 
from a ſoil of this kind into good mould, 7 
Me ſee from repeated experience, that altho? the red and 
the yellow clay agree in many reſpects : there are ſeveral 
others in which they are entirely different. This is the uſe 
of collecting obſervations from different places and perſons. 
Although theſe are alike in many reſpects, the two which 
follow,. namely, the black- and the white clay differ from 
them almoſt in all: ſo that he who talks of a clayey ſoil, un- 
les he expreſſes the colour, ſays nothing, In general, when 
that expreſſion is uſed, it means a red or a yell. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the white clayey foil. 


VELYN obſerves, that ſome clays are fo obſtinate, 
nothing will ſubdue, and others ſo voracious, nothin 
will ſatiate them. Of the firſt kind are the two former, the 
red and yellow; of the other, the two ſucceeding; the white 
and black; but principally the white: the black in ſome 
places approaching to the nature of the others. 
We have ſhewn in what manner the moſt ſtubborn of the 
former kinds, may be ſubdued either for tillage or paſture z 
and ſhall here from the ſame foundation of experience, in · 
ſtruct the farmer how he may ſatiate and fill theſe, whoſe 
hungry nature has ſeemed to many not to be conquer d. 
It has been ſaid clay contains about a fourth part of fine 
fand. Houghton has affirmed this, and brought the proof of 
it from his own experiments, But *tis only of the red and 
yellow clays this ſhould be affirmed, - The white clay con- 
tains none: nor would be difficult to produce yellow clay al- 
_ pure from it. Indeed there always is ſome in the 
red, and this is a reaſon. why the red clayey ſoil is not quite fo 
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1 may appear ſtrange, that among ſoils of thwſame 
name, contrary methods are to be uſed in the culture; but 
wis is the caſe between the red and yellow clayey ſoils, and 
die white: theſe really agree in nothing but the name, their 
= qualities being altogether different. | | 


The farmer js to obſerve. contrary conduct with the white 


A 4 | clayey ſoil, from that proper for thoſe before-mention'd ; 
bor his aim is to be juſt oppoſite : his care with the others 
= was to make them fine enough: but when he has a white 
clayey * to manage, he muſt take care he does not make 
tit too fine. | 


As the red and yellow are tough and ſtiff; the white is 


1 tender and brittle: it breaks as it falls from the plow : and 


from its nature in this reſpeR, it yields to that implement with 
great eaſe. 8 NV 
Frequent plowings were order d for the others, but a few 


do for this. As no ſoil requires ſo much care in the ma- 
nures, the farmer's attention is to be employed almoſt en- 
IT tirely on that head. In general, as the yellow and red clayey 
I foils require ſtrong, this white one _ rich dreſſings. 


The fineſt manure for it is ſoot. This they practiſe in 


| Hertfordſhire with great ſucceſs: and had Mr. Evelyn ſeen 
| the effect of that manure, he would have alter'd the expreſ- 


ſion. | | | 

Soot may ſeem at firſt ſight a dear dreſſing; but a little of 
it goes à great . | Experience ſhews that one buſhel of 
it is equal in its effects to a load of dung, 

Eighteen buſhels of good foot will compleatly dreſs an 
acre of the white clayey land; and the ſame quantity of 
ground will take as many cart loads or more of good dung. 

ut let the farmer take care he is not impoſed upon in this 


London commodity : the chimney ſweepers. are apt to mix 
| aſhes among their ſoot to encreaſe the quantity; and then it 


* require five and twenty buſhels to an acre. 8 
The only way is to deal with reputable perſons: and, to 
ſpeak from experience, I have found Mr. Fat of Caſtle- 
ect, who is the King's ſweeper, one that never impoſed 
upon the farmer; nor let his ſervants impoſe upon him. 
The next manure for this ſoil is duug. And the farmer 
will find the practice of folding upon it is excellent. Ellis 


recommends the folding firſt; and afterwards ſpreading it 


all over with the dung: and this has been found of great 
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ſhould lie to be mellowꝰd together a great while. 


like what they are when improved by culture: yet even this 


which it contains anſwers the purpoſe of that which in other 
caſes is to be added; and the quantity of vegetable mould 
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Turf and dung alſo ſuit excellently with this ſoil : but they 


The white clayey ſoil when dreſs'd in this manner, never 
fails to yield large crops. I have ſeldom known the price of 
manure not anſwer on any land; but there is none that 
brings. home the money ſo ſure, as that beſtow'd on a ſoil of 
this End: for it is an indifferent land in its own. nature, but 
with this culture it ſcarce yields to any. 

It is not a common, nor a profitable paſture foil, nor for 
the * of trees. | 


C H AP. Xm+ „ 
Of the black clayey fait. | 
* H E black cl ayey foil is the richeſt" of them 


The other kinds may be brought to fertility by art, but 
this enjoys from nature the ſame advantages. The mixture 
in this ſoil is ſo happy, that it is in its own native ſtate, much 


is capable of great improvement ; and will yield twice the 
produce in the hands of the ſkilful and induſtrious, that it 
does to the inconſiderate or ignorant. 

This ſoil conſiſts like the others of a blackiſh clay, which 
is mix d with a quantity of vegetable mould; and it alſo con- 
tains ſand, ſometimes in a vely large, uſually i in a more mo- 
derate quantity. 

The clay in this is not 10 tough as chat of the red or yel- 
low, as appears when they are examin'd ſingly; nor yet is it 
fo ſhort and crumbly as the white. Thus its own nature 
tends to its making a better ſoil than either : the ſand 


gives it great fertili 

Such is the compoſition of this excellent ſoil. In reſpect 
to its ſtructure and conſiſtence, it is of a middle nature be- 
tween the white clayey ſoil, and the yellow or red; and it 
exceeds them both in ruitfulneſs. 

This ſoil does not require thoſe painful or repeated plow- 
ings, nor that expence and tediouſneſs of manure which are 
neceſſary to the others: but light turnings and rich manures 

in ſmall quantities, anſwer the purpoſe. Theſe muſt be u- 
ſed according to knowledge, ak as there i is no land fo well 


worth 
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vorth the ſtudying as this, there is none that will ſo well re- 
wand the pains. 1 | 
—= The varieties o and are calle 
| England by various names. In Hertfordſhire, where they 
are more careful about the culture of their land than the na- 
ming it, they are all called black clay ; and the ſame me- 
4 thods are taken with them. ; 4 2 5 : ; ix, 5 115 an "I 
| In Huntingtonſhire they have three kinds of them, to 
8 which they give different names; they call one white land, 
another black land, and the third wood land. 


4 


1 8 


name: it is very nearly allied to their black land. When 
wet, this looks as dark as that does; and when dry, the 


lour is when both are thoroughly wet, and new turn'd up 


greg ; and the other very dark: but they differ more eſ- 
entially in their natures. , 


ſequently requires more manure : this is much inferior to the 


common clayey ſoil. They manure this with marle ; and 
where that is not to be had with chalk. 


the worſe kind properly when he meets with it. 
tho" ſo call'd, is truly of the black clayey kind, it is dark 


ing into ſmall clods. It is a rich land; and is to be treated 
as the beſt ſort of this ſoil. ER no Gs 

The wood land of this county is nearer the black clayey 
ſoil of Hertfordſhire than any other. We have named a ſoil 
called wood land in ſome parts of Northamptonſhire, which 


alſo in that county a wood land, in particular about Pychely, 
which is truly of the nature of the Huntingtonſhire wood 
land; and as rich. They have alſo the black and white 
lands, and they call them by the ſame names. 
Having explain'd the different names under which the black 
clayey ſoil is expreſs'd, we ſhall treat of its general nature, 
which is ſoft, mellow and crumbly ; breaking in the leaſt _ 
: | | his 


of this land are called in different parts of 


One would think by the name of the firſt that it belang'd 
to another place: but, in reality, it has little title to that 
black itſelf becomes greyiſh. The greateſt difference in co- 
with the plow. What they call white land appears then 


The black land is more clayey than the other, and con- 
black clayey ſoil in other counties. It flicks to the plow 
when work'd in a wet ſeaſon, and has all the marks of a 
This may be an inſtruction to the farmer, to diſtinguiſh 
one clayey ſoil of a blackiſh hue from another; and to treat 


The white land of this and the. neighbouring counties, 


enough when wet, and falls off the plow-ſhare eaſily, break- 


is rather of the nature of the red clayey ſoils : but they have 
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This ſoil is richer in Hertfordſhire than in any other part 
of England: it is there pure and unmixed. IH Northamp- 
tonfhire, it is fomewhat flony ; but the ſtones are ſtnal 

and they are of uſe rather than detriment, for they break and 


open it, giving rootn'for the rains, and for the ſhooting of 


the feed. | | 


Too much wet is bad for this land; therefore thoſe fields 
of it which lie ſomewilat high, are the moſt profitable : But 
te generality i rnd 


of it is found in lower places. © 
This ſoil neither requires fo much plowing, as the ret and 
low kinds; nor will it do with ſo little as the white. 
foderate plowing is beſt: when it Hes ſow the farther 
ſhould' plow it with a foot plow, only one way, in broad 


lands, laying it high in half acre pieces. "This is the way 


N being too wet; as it is very apt to be in lo 
undd | « 1 

The farmer who ſhould dreſs this ſoil like the'other clayey 
kinds, wit thalk, ſand, and aſhes, would be guilty of 4 
ſtrange error. Mellow dung is the proper manure; and 
adds to its natural richneſs. Tow uy is not amiſs, hut the 
beſt of all is the dung of pigeons. The'w iS 
It is to be ſprinkled over a barley field for inſtance by 


hand, as ſoon as the barley is own. The rains waſh it in, 


and the effect is ſurpriſing. Nothing can exceed the crop that 


follows this dreſſing on ſuch land. 
The dung of poultry is alſo good uſed in the ſame way; 
and any other rich and mellow manure. 
The black clayey ſoil in paſture land is: very | 
needs leſs drefling than any other: the beſt manure is d 
that has lain till well rotted: this is to be carefully ſpread 
over the ground, and ſhould be laid on in a rainy ſeaſon; 


Trees of many kinds proſper well in this ſ6il;; and no 


where better than in Northamptonſhire, where not only the 

ſoil itſelf ; but the thick bed of clay that lies under it, i in- 

termixed with ſmall ftones, 22 bes A ; 
When the clay at bottom is more pure, it is too clöſe, and 


holds the wet, which chills the roots of ſome trees to their 


deſtruction: but when there are theſe ſtones, they make it 


in ſome meaſure looſe, ſo that ĩt lets the water drain out; and 


at the ſame time gives paſſage to tlie ſmall. roots. 
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fruitful; and 
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Of loamy fluke: 
"REATING of clayey ſoils, we lane od the prafticab 


„ treated of. Jut thefe will be com- 


red in a fmaler compaſs, none of them hoving, that. 


ety... 
Thoſe of the loamy claſs naturally follow the clays: they 


| partake of the ſame' fubſtances, altho from the proportiens 5 
af the mixture, 


differ in their nature. 
A clayey ſoil is no other than clay mixed with ſome quan 
tity of vegetable mould. 


Loam is a mixtuze of clay and fand: the ſand being in a | 


rtion. 


A loamy ſoil is 2 mixture of clays ſand, and vegetable: 


IT carth.: or it is a am, with fome vegetable earths 


In what are called clayey ſoils, there is. uſually a Wade 


| ſand, but this need not make confuſion. The character of 
| loam. is, chat there is a great deal of ſand: mixed with the 
| clay; and there is alſo in theſe ſoils. uſually a large quantity 


of vegetable earth. 
'The loamp foils are more common than. any other: they 


| differ in colour according to the clays, and earths; of which, 


they are compos d; and they differ alſo. in richneſs and fer- 


tility, - 8 to the quantity of vegetable mould in the ; 


pure loam is: not; unfit: for uſe, fon the 
— — the clay, ſo as to render it fit for vegę- 


| tation; as we ſee where ſand is us'd. upon clayey —— by! 


way of manure; but when a conſiderable quantity of vege- 


tabla earth is added to this mixture, it becames very fit for 
the product of herbage ;. the clay ſerving ta give ĩt a body. 


Loamy foils are. the moſt natural, theſe mixtures of earths 


are what may be expected every where: and: they agree 
with almoſt all; kinds of: growths, becauſe are of a; 


middle nature, and in ſome degree partake of alli ſoils. 
They have for: this reaſon beæen called by ſome natural 


ſail, and by others mother earth. All plants receive their 
nouriſhment from the earth; and as that earth is ſuited. to 
them, they thri more or leſs; now, tho” pans 6 il will 
naturally ſupport almoſt amy. produce of the groun * 2 all 
| mY not * ain in it. The art of: the 2 a. muſt 


be 


farmer thro a variety of kinds. There remain 
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and puſh it lowly ;. ſandy ſoils make it ſhoot at once, and 


but the reſt muſt c come from his induſtry. 


then the variety is endleſs; but without that miſtake, the 
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The ſandy loam is a loamy ſoil, in which the ſand is in too 


i ding what is uſeful for improving that particular ſoil, which 


ſand. This will make up the natural deficiency. And in 


JS 80118. Boos 1; 


be employ'd to ſuit it to that particular crop he deſires ſhould 
grow upon it; and this may, be done effectually. 
Clay and clayey "Sane keep in the ſeed a long time, 


forward it haſtily, The ſame ſeed ſown in clay and ſand, 
will be a month earlier in the ſhoot in the latter than the 
former. This backwardneſs of the ſoil, and this over- 
haſtening quality, are both attended with bad conſequences: 
and it follows, that loamy ſoils muſt be very valuable as they 
partake of each, and are in their N and effects, of 
a middle nature between bo. 
Loamy ſoils are ſuited to univerſal uſe, for all kind: of 
wild plants grow in them. Some-plants grow naturally in 
clay, and others in ſandy ſoils. The plants which are na- 
tives of the clay, will not live in the ſand; nor will thoſe of 
the ſand live in clay: but both will live in lõm. 
From this and other obſervations, we ſee the loamy ſoil 
is univerſal. This muſt greatly encourage the farmer who 
has it in his fields, but he is not to think it will do without 
induſtr There is difference between growing and thriv- 
ing. Things muſt not only live but thrive with the farmer, 
and to this purpoſe he muſt aſſiſt and improve his land when 
this is the ſoil. . Tis well that nature has laid a foundation; 3 


Loamy ſoils have many appearances. Some call the un- 
der-turf earth, loam, let it be of what nature it will, and 


kinds are very numerous. 
In Hertfordſhire they diſtinguiſh theſe ſoils into five kinds, 
Theſe are clayey loams, ſandy loams, gravelly loams, ſtony 
loams, and chalky loams. 
The clayey loam is a loamy foil in which there is an over 
Proportion of clay, for theſe ſoils are all of a mixed kind. 


great a quantity: the gravelly loam is a loamy foil, with 
{mall pebbles and flints among it; and ſo of the other two, 
the one having ſtones, the other chalk among it. 

The farmer is to conſider each as a loamy ſoil in the 
neral dreſſing; but he is to alter that a little for each, by 2 


is over-proportion'd in the loam. If it be a clayey loam, he 
is to add to the uſual dreflings for loamy foils, a quantity of 


the like manner he is to manage the others. 


7 | 


WE have been 
in maiy-r „ frot 1 the earths in that county. 
WE 7 is hard and whitiſh, and beſide the bits of ione; "tis 
full of 33 ſhells. In ſome places it is the under-turf 
W ſoil, and in others it lies beneath that. When it is upper- 
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In Northaniptonſhire; about Oundle, they have a ſort of 


WE earth which they call lamb earth. This is a loamy foil, the 


pid —— liſh way of ſpeaking loam earth. It is a 
loam with at quantity of ſtony inatter. This would 
called a ſtony loam in Hertfordſhire : but it differs 


1 moſt, they dreſs it with. dung, and the mud of ditches : 
where it les under the ſbil, they plow deep to turn it ups and 


| there breaking by degrees with the ſun and rain, it ſerves as: 


| manure to the reſt. 
In Kent they dtels their elayey leis with chalk; and chis 
ies an excellent method. I have examin'd lands that have been 


for ſome years dreſs d in this manner; and have found that 


the chalk in time mellows down into the elayey matters, ſo 


5 | as to make in the whole a kind of marle. 
1 have ſeen lands there not only made very fruitful i "= 


HH themſelves by this practice, but the foil of thom might have 
been us'd as manure for others. 


Among clays ſome are ſo tough; they will not receive 


manure, others ſo hungry, they hardly ever are ſatiated; and 
bend which takes it readily, lets it go again ſo ſoon, that the 
farmer has not the advantage of his labour: loamy foils 
have none of theſe inconveniencies. They are in them 


ſelves fruitful : they are looſe enough in their texturetolet in 


manure; and they have firmneſs to keep it. 


A loamy foil, where it is not too dry or too wet, is an 


eſtate to the intelligent and induftrious farmer. 
In the dreſſings, he is more to regard the texture of the 
= ſoil, than its colour. This laſt may be yatibus, while the 
W ſubſtance js nearly the ſame, - 
If it be a clayey loam, let it be well plow, then dreſs 
it with a mixtute of burnt turf, lime, and hog 

| receipt I obtain'd from a farmer in tori * > kept 
| it as a ſeeret, and was enyy'd by all his neighbours. .. In 


| Buckinghamſhire they dreſs: — ſame ſoil with cow dung, 


ſharp ſand, and allied of ooes.: I have ſec this e 
| well, but not equal to the former method. 


When che loamy ſoil is ſo ſandy, clay 117 be wh as & 


| manure; and at other times river mud mix'd with dung 'and 
| xbotted” Turf "A 
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When the Idamy foil is naturally well mix d, and no in- 
gredient over · bears the reſt, dung in tie common way ſerves 
to refreſh it after ic bee been exhauſted by crops ! and as the 
effect of this is but — . e _ 
horn · ſnavings bought in ! on, together with hooſt | 
iis of alle Theſe not only 07-0665 008; een 
heart to the land, but their effect i "4 1. l 
When there is too much earth in the loamy ſoil, the beſt 
manure is ſoot. This laid on in a moderate quantity, — 
that ſoil the only quality it wants, which is warknh, 
fort of band receives the mines: ondhyy” and requires mode: 


_ rate plowing, 


When _ loamy ol es ho in abundance, e * 
be a gravelly or a oam, the vegetad earth being - 
ee 2 — De — 
——— _ OY from his yard, horſe dung, hog, 

cow, pp. Aer and mixing it with mud from the 
bottoms TP — or . e of ditches, make it into 2 
heap in the field. When he has made up a good hill-of this, 
let him cover it with freſh cut turf, and leave it to mellow. 
Let him take a fit ſeaſon to ſpread this; it muſt not bein i 


ummer for the ſun or air to waſte its ſtrength, but toward 
autumn, when the ſucceeding rains will waſh it. into the 


round. Thus will he make à ſoil very rich; for theſs ſtony 
8, tho barren in their own a, receive mare. 

my Surry, bive a Riff clayey loam, which treat 

as follows. 125 a fallow they ſow w — lay 
down their land with clover three years. At the end of this 

time they dung it richly, and then it is mn for feveral 


years 
in Eferefardfhire d they plow i in cloves om or wh dung 


and ſome ſow and plow in buck wheat y oth theſe ee 


_ their advantage. 1 Sa 

e have treated the more 1 wy che! fo be- 
cauſe it is frequent, and ore hrs C kinds, rn Cre 
cerns the farmer ſo highly, as to underſtand its ſeveral na- 
tures, and the proper management for each. Loam is thus 
made to ſuit all ſorts of crops; nn ING; 
wy friendly to grals «nd trees of all kinds. py Tet, 7 
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N "FI 1 this de c 4406 is 
for larg = erte bare ſand. 525 are barren, 


* * 


| N 5 not only the winds diſturb the ſurface continually, and 
TY prevent the rooting of plants, except a few. tubbotn weeds 


— in dry ſand; as others will on almoſt naked 
y lad can afford little nouriſhment to plants z 


52 _ ba. the ſame time it burns their roots; 


Sand where it is the uppermoſt Tracks rey of the earth, 


muſt be called the foil i in thoſe places; but it is not what the 


farmer is to underſtand in general by a ſandy foil, We 


. | mean by that name a ſoll in ITT ſand is predominant, al- 
= tho! there be ſeveral other earths in the mixture; From the 
k | l tity of ſand, theſe ſoils are all looſe and crumbly. 
To 


is 1s 8 great article of their diſtinction: that ſoil we 


1 | have deſcribed, under the name of a ſandy loam, is not cal 


led a ſandy but a loamy ſoil, becauſe the clay that is in it, 


1 notwithſtanding the great quantity of ſand, olds it n 


together. 
Sandy foils are diflinguiſh'd into ſeveral forts according to 


| their. colours. The three 3 are the red, the Kalbe. 


and the white. There is alſo a brown, but this is leſs re- 
garded, and is very barren. It is moſt common on heaths, 


= and conſiſts almoſt entirely of ſand. This is white, but it 


on the brown caſt from a þarren browniſh mould, which | 
les 


among the heath and furze roots. 


The other kinds have their colours. chaps; from the 


fand i in their compoſition, red, yellow, and nnr: bat 


ſometims the earths prevail in this reſpect. F 
Beſide: the ſandy foils called by that name, Gaia are 3 


q known by varioug:denominations i in different counties. The 
land in Northamptonſhire, are both 
| fandy ſolls 3. and ſo is the ciſely land, of the ſame county, 
| tho' ſome call it a om. 


ted land, and- 


What in Buckin ghamihire they <all the black andy ſoil, 


and. in Hertford(dire Ihe black land, ate alſo of this kind. 


This might have been comprehended unden the general head 


| of ſandy foils, to which the other ingredients the co- 


lour; for it is not a black ſand that is the — ingredi- 
ent, but the mould — 5. gives the black: colo the 
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TH 08 N 7 2 RP DD the ſand be whitiſh. We have named this 
thy” L beeauſe it is much ſpoken of in ſome places. 
* y foils are of their own nature barren ;' but they are 
capable of great improvement. Amy crop will be ſooner 
burnt up on this than in any other foil naturally ; but with 
proper dreſſing it ſupports them very well: this the induffcſ- 
ous farmer finds to his joyful experience, 
As theſe ſoils are dryer, ſo they are warmer than any 
5 other; and they keep their good qualities after the dreſfing, 
ugh they part with their bad ones. The natural good 
qual of ſandy ſoils, is to puſh any crop very forward-z and 
eir natural bad quality is, that they ſoon after ſuffer” it to 
be burnt up: now after due dreflings, they wild preſerve 
their crop as well as other lands; and they keep their natural 
forcing quality ſo well, that the farmer may Rave two * 
three crops from them in a year, 

Sandy ſoils of all others are the leaſt eee of N ? 

what they have are in general of the ſmaller kinds; and eaſi- 
iy deſtroyed. All ſoils that are fit for culture, have their ad- 
vantages peculiar to themſelves; and there is none, but with 
due management, will prove valuable. 
This land works ally under the inſtruments of huſban- 
dry, and freely receives dreſſings. The rediſh ſandy oils 
require moſt manure, the black leaſt ; the. other two are 
about on an equality. 

No foils receive moiſture ſo readily as ſandy ones, but 
they freely let it out again. The rains that fall on _— 
ſoils, often do not penetrate into them; and thoſe that moi 
ten the ſandy, do not ſtay in them; unleſs verge be a firm 
layer underneath. 

The moſt common layer under a ſandy: foil, is tone or 

vel, and this lets the water through as faſt as the ſand 'it- 

elf; the farmer's truſt muſt be in his manure; this muſt 
give a firmneſs and body to the ſoil, that it may of itſelf re- 

tain moiſture enough for the ſervice of the crop. 

The creachy foil in Huntington and Northam otonſhire, 
which is one of the blackiſh kinds, and is full of dere of 
ſtone, and bits of ſea ſhells, is manur'd with dung well rot- 
ted: and to this the molt expert farmers add mud from the 
ditches ; or they put good turfs'to rot antiong” the dung, and 
Iprpad all together before rains. 

The red land of the ſame counties, owes its colour to a 
rediſh ſand. There is a mixture of very fine earth with it, 
but there are alſo lumps of conereted ſand, which * wo 
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le at eaſe: they are burnt up in theſe ſoils. 


= Bork OF SOILS. \— 
W nd tones: theſe when they break with the rains, and til- - 
nge debaſe the ſoil, while the farmer is improving it by his 
mae ſand in a moderate quantity, in ſome others, as about 
== Halſton, the ſoil js almoſt entire ſand, - 


- 


The farmer may learn from the practice of theſe counties, 


Ws how he is to treat ſuch lands. Where the ſoil is pooreſt in 
dis kind, it is generally deepeſt: and as it works eaſily, they 
== plow it deep, and bury in it old rags, and the ſkins of ani- 
mals with their hoofs, and any other ſuch matter; after this 
W they ſpread their dung, firft mixing with it mud out of the 

| ditches, - Thus they give it ſtrength at the heart, and at th 
= ſame time a body and richneſs nearer the ſurface. . mw 


When this land is very ſandy, I ſhould adviſe the dreſſing 


i with clay. This would make it loamy. We know the 
value of thoſe ſoils : they conſiſt of ſand, mould, and clay. 
Here is the ſand, and more or leſs mould ready, there wants 
only the clay; which will freely enough incorporate with _ 
= the reſt, and make it ſufficiently firm, , + 


The chiſely land, of; Our midland counties, altho* ſome 
account it a loamy, is truly a ſandy ſoil. It breaks as it falls 


| from the plow; and moulders with the leaſt froſt, In dry 
| ſummers it is always a powder: yet it is far from one of the 


worſt of the ſandy ſoils. They dreſs it with dung alone, and 


| it yields good crop... 


Upon the whole, I ſhould- propoſe 2 mixture of | foils fo 
all theſe ſandy lands. They want body or firmneſs ; and 


this may be given them by clay, or by richer earths, ſpread 


oyer them in the way of manure, This would be following 
nature's courſe, and mixing up ingredients as ſhe does: 
. e might be called making, rather than improv- 
nga r I Td; 8 +2 | a 2 
Sandy foils ina wet ſeaſon, ſucceed well with wheat, bar- 
ley, or oats: but as this-ſucceſs depends on the weather, the 
huſbandman, unleſs he have very well improved them, muſt 
take his chance. The fineſt and beſt taſted turneps alſo are 


| thoſe which grow on theſe ſoils. They are not only well fla- 


vour'd but ſound: worms and other inſects which deſtroy 
theſe roots, love a moiſt earth where they can burrow, and 


* 
. 


- Potatoes thrive in ſandy. ſoils ; and none are ſo fit fi r car- 


frots: peaſe, vetches, and lentils, alſo thrive in theſe ſoils | 


Eau gly : and a ſo do ; 5 foreign graſſes, | ſaintfoin and 


& 


3 wee: 
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ace which wo natives of warmer and drier counuiet 
an ours. fi 

In eee tam: the ſucceſs will dg tber depend yon 

No ſoils ſtand more in need of improvement, but 

os | never fail to return the expancs viſtowed on rr ten 


For W grounds, a fundy foil kams in 8 
| to the depree: of able earth among it: the poor red 
r ire, yields: very ſweet graſs; but not 
deal of it, except in n as it is improved by 
re odor When there is a due mixture of earth, and the 
r ung and mud, none ſuc- 
ceeds more. the fineſt paſtures in the workl, are 
| 2 in Oxfordſhire, and the ſoit is ble 
one, but wich a large proportion of vegerabl 
| earth; and the ig ht 0r ht dy frequent dreſſings. 
In Worceſterſhire they fave this foil frequent in 
2 and there is à layer of gravel underneath. They 
ave ſweet and fine graſs, and it grows moderately full ; but 
in dry ſeaſons it burns up. However, it quickly recovers it- 
r leaſt rain. Tbey dreſs it with dung in a coarſs 
way: if they were more careful lu dat reſpect, they would 
by a much larger produce. 

In Lancaſhire they have a andy foil, which they call 
foxglove earth, Tt is a tender e mould, full of a ſharp 
ſand, with Nele other mixture than a fine vegetable 
earth : "this affords them good NN has yarns the graſs 

is ſweet that grows on theſe ſoils. | t 
With reſpect of trees, the fandy- foil is not fit for the | 
larger growths ;/ but the 'beech ſucceeds tolerably in it. And 
the hazel, the holly, and ſome others of the ſhrub claſs, 
will hardly thrive in any other; for the reſt it wants body. 
It may be proper to ral ſeedlings which are to be tranſplant- 
ed to richer foils ; but otherwiſe it 0 8. Per gh in that Way. 
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a | of gravelly ond Pony folk.” n 
Taue, is a great ede between what f is properly 


called a gravelly foil, and a bed of gravel. 
ravel is frequent at ſmall depths, and ſometimes is ſeen * 
at the ſurface: naked, and without any mixture or covering. 2 
of ea th. Gravel is a _ of flints and pebbles, "hen F 
1 wack 


». 


Denn (OFISOTILS 
when they make the upper ſurface, lie in the p df 4 ſvil, 
tho they; ravnot . aſoil properly. - can afford 


no nouriſhment; for — wild among 


them, except upon the ſeq ſhore ſome ſow that have roots ſo 
oa as to penetrate into the ground underneath, 


uch 2 covering of the earth, compos'd. of flints and 


E. 


the nature of the earthy matter mixed with it ; as —_ 
vels, lene grovale; or nd 7 : they might add marly 
gravels z ſot I have obſerv'd in Huntingtonſbire, a ſoil eom- 
| rs a ſandy marle and gravel, with no other 

his turn d to little account in the hand of the farmer who 


pebbles alone, is gravel: but à gravelly ſail is —— 
ſand, I yy or ſome other ſubſtance with g 
This foil is diſtinguiſh'd into ſoveral kinds, 


rented the land, for be did not know how to dreſs it. The 


rains waſh'd down the marle to the bottom of the bed, in a 
few: weeks after every plowing, and the gravel remain'd 
naked ; but Iam convinced had he drefs'd this land with a 
elayey loam, it would have given it a body: the marle 
would have blended with the dreſſing, A new * of ſoil 
would have been made, not unlike what they call a ſtony 
loam in ſome counties, which I have ſeen very fruitſuul. 
Theſe foils conſiſting of gravel and earthy matter, are 
| better or worſe, as that earthy. part is in a greater or leſſer 
. There is ſomething alſo in the kind of earth, 
t the:grovel | is ſo entirely barren, that the great difference 
ion. N 
u Weben gravelly ſoils are very poor, it is almoſt vain to 
to improve. them. When they have any tolerable — 
of mould, it will help to detain the manure, be that what it 
Bee, ut ben there i is little, the dreflings waſh through 


er. 
un Gon 8 the arquel of theſe falls, conſiſts wholly of 
— round pebbles, and in others there is a mixture of 
irregular ſtanes among them. In many places there are lands 
where the ſoil is compos d altogether of theſe irregular ſtones 
and: mould, without a: ſingle "Pabble or flint among them, 
Throug — this is called alſo a gravelly, tho it is 
_ Fl —_ ſail, _ lumps being broken pieces of to 

ſtone, or other rocky ſtones. 

This in a beter 01 than the other, becauſe there is 2 
1 the nature of lime ſtone; and the pieces being of 
an uneven ſhape mix better with ae, and remain 
A anden the: r 8 50 Th 
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Tue ſoil called in Bedfordſhire kealy land, 3 his kind 3 
and is tolerably fertile. Barley ſucceeds very well upon it. 
＋. hey. manure it with common dung, and it takes and re- 
tains that dreſſing very well, 0 nn its mu 
tho? full of ſtonees. 

Clayey gravels are a tough and diſagreeable ſoil.” The 
pebbles. break the ſupſtance of the clay, and give way for 
che rains to come in, and for the roots of plants to penetrate, 

but there wants a mixture of mages ran ſup re of the 

growth. 
': Theſe ; are e beſt nin with 8 but a right kind wind 
be choſen. It ſhould be the light brittle marle that moulders 
to powder in water. 'The large ſtones ſhould be pick'd off 
theſe lands, and this dre repeated at convenient times. 

a With this aſſiſtance few ſoils exceed: it in fertility, | r , 

* ravels are preferable to the former; they are a 
42 clay, ſand, fine earth, and pebbles: the larger 

E are to be pick'd off from theſe, and the land is to be 
dreſs di in the ſame manner as the poorer ſort of loam —— 

+ Sandy gravels when beſt, are but-indifferent ſoils, 

"—_ there is moſt fine earth mixed with the fand and the 

pebbles; but when they are poor, they are hardly worth 
cultivating. | The rain waſhes the ſand down among the 
pebbles, and the manure goes with it. The * Tas gets 
into the condition of a native and naked gravel. 

If the farmer have ſuch land upon his hand, Fo muſt be 
at a great deal of expence, before he can expect any conſi- 
derable return. The reaſonable way of going about an im- 

| -provement, is firſt to make a loam of the oil, > and Youu to 

j enrich it with dung and other materials. | 
| | : To: this purpoſe he muſt begin by Heb it iteclay. 
| This he muſt incorporate well with the: ſand and pebbles, 
and after this he muſt dung it well; z or if marle can Suns, 
that will be an excellent dreſſi 
li This will bring it to be fruitful, but this is aß time, 
| und 1 it rather makes a new ſoil ihan improves the former: 
In Oxfordſhire they have ſandy gravels with a ſmall mix- 
| ture of earth, ſo that they — +. ſtand the effect of heavy 
| | 4 theſe malte them often Jook at t the hops _y a ys 
| rave 
! When the farmer undertakes fuch a piece of 
firſt folds his ſheep upon it in winter, and ſprinkles it wi 
' hay-ſeed among the dung. If the folding be not ſuffcient, 
he adds ſome freſh e or EOS ſtraty or chatch. Sometimes 


with⸗ 
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without: foldingat all, he ſprends common dun or wle ſhoe . By 
tom of an old hay-ſtack : in this latter caſe, he truſts to the 1 
| hay-ſeed that is fallen from the ſtack, but if it een dung; 1 
he ſprinkles hay-ſeed with it. | i 
Tf theſe lands have no ſward upon them ae they {4 
fallow'd, they will bear a great "_—_— of weeds, - 5 a 11 
bey fa crop of corn. ; 
fallow in autumn or winter as the fward: dire 
them. f it be a winter fallowing, they never ftir it again 


| 
till they plow it up to ſow with barley, and experience ſhews { 

this practice does better than finer tilling. After this the ſoil \ 

muſt be kept well in heart with manure, but if that be done, | 
it will yield good crops. When worn out, they lay it down ' 


with clover or ray grais. In ſome —— fallow this 
kind every other year, except th — pon them. 


If this land be full of weeds, ef aner agile with fal- 
| le it at once, and afterwards proceeds as before. b 
I don't give theſe as the very beſt methods: but I have [ 
ſeen them practis d with ſucceſs. Thoſe before laid down, | 
as they are founded upon better principles in reaſon ; and if 
;confirm'd in the ſame: — tryals, deſerve the greateſt | 
_ In fine, the buſineſs with a gravelly ſoil,. where it 4 

is poor, naked, and hungry, is to give it earth, and after- U 
. wards when a ſoil is in this manner made, to improve It by i] 
enriching manures. „ 
In Bedfordſbire, whand they have ſome clayey gravel, | 

. they dreſs them in a way different. Their manure is chalk | 

and they blend this — with the ſoil by frequent plo 

Experience ſhews this to be no bad od, and up — | 
compariſon between the crops of theſe lands, pr of thoſe | | 
| 

| 


of a like nature dreſs'd with marle, the difference appears to 
be this: that the effect of the marle is greater at firſt, but 
the effect of the chalk is more laſting, 

Some think that the effect of cha k, tho? it laſts ſo long, 
is fatal to the land in the end; but this is a miſtake. It is 


. owing to their not knowing = proper management at the end 1 
of that tine. 44 
The ſtrength which chalk gives to a clayey. ravel, cho' it | is 
laſts a great while, does not hold for ever: but is this a I: 
wonder Land dreſs d 4 way will wear out at laſt. When | 13 
it comes to this, let it be laid down for clover or ray you 3 


on — proceed as before directed. | | al 
velly ſoils need leſs plowing than' others, 1 

agel ths yey kind demand more dan th reif th 1 
1 dy 1 
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ſandy very little. They are all forward ſoils: the 2 gra- 
vel — the — much as any whatſoever. — 
quires a great deal of care in dreſſing; but when that is done 
it anſwers very well: it is a light fweet ſoil, and is h 
much plowing. SY 74 toe, | i ; 
ITbe expenſive dreſſings brought from London, ſuch as 
f horn-ſhavings, coneyclipings, and the like, lie a great 
! | While in theſe ſoils, and continue their efficacy. On the 
5 other hand, the folding of ſheep takes the quickeſt effect, 
but it is the ſooneſt exhauſted. The farmer who attends to 
this, will ſee there is no giving a general advice on this head, 
but that he muſt conſider his own ſituation, as well as the 
condition of the ſoil. ++ One manure. may be proper if he be 
like to hold the land a great while, another if his time be 
Where the gravel is ſandy. with a little clay, the beſt dreſ- 


42 
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1 9 s 2 


1 ſing is pure ſoft mud from the cleaning of ditches : when 
He the clay is in a greater proportion, marle is better; and 
| hen yet more chalk is to be uſed. The circumſtances in 
theſe caſes vary by ſmall degrees: we would give the practi- 
q 2 advice in all: and had rather be ſuperfluous than 


Il The fruitfulneſs of a gravelly foil when ri manag ' d, 
is ſurprizing. Few lands produce better — wheat, 
and it js often a ſtrange ſight to ſee the corn growing thick, 
where there ſeems to be nothing but pebbles : there is carth 

Ata little depth, and the roots of the corn are fix'd in it al- 
though their Kalks ſtand up among the ſtones. When a foil 
of this kind is well manag'd, the manure proper, and laid 


on in a right manner, the rains waſh in all its richneſs, and 
1 the roots have it: in the mean time the gravel which ſeems 
th naked above, defends thoſe roots from being burnt by the 
; ſun, and keeps a continual moiſture, in ſome degree like 
bi . what is ſeen under a ſtone or board that lies on the ground. 
1 Stony and gravelly ſoils have this advantage over all others; 
[4 | when they are brought in other reſpects to a level with them. 


The gravelly ſoils in general, produce a ſweet graſs in 
- paſture. grounds, and when dreſs'd with mud, dung, or 
marle, will yield it in a fair quantity: but the farmer is to 
| take notice, that there is no ſoil for paſturage which requires 
| < more care; otherwiſe, however good at heart, it may deceive 
i: The manure of paſture grounds on a gravelly ſoil, ſhould 
| be a mixture of mellow dung, pure ditch mud that has 5 
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de or no fam in it, and the bottoms of old ha 


This ſhould be ſpread: ere eee |! 
of rains. N : 121 | I | 
| 


Frees ſucceed in this ſoil- rather in pr to-what is 
underneath it, than to the ſoil itſelf. The beech oth 
well in it, and the aſh. | In ſome places the elm 3 „ 
; not univerſally. The farmer need nev — be. —_— — | "I 
trees in theſe light. ſoils 28 corn 15 fi 14 
at I 6e ee (} 
r 1 135 
8 7 | 14 
or 8 Paget are cab and and 3 on ks e 1 
dhe earth; there is frequently naked and almoſt pure : 1 
| There are parts of England in which tlie fass 38 
mers are at the expence of this; the rent be- [is 
low: but this is not what we mean by a chalky 14 
oil. We expreſs by that name a ſoil in which chalk is 4 11% 
principal ingredient; bis when chav en etebeN 14 
ſtances mixed with it, 114 
Achalky ſoil diſcovers itſelf to the eye: its whitencls 1 
cannot be miſtaken. There are white clayey ſoils, bus 14 
theſe look darker for rain 5 whereas the chalky lands ap- 133 
pear the whiter for it. There is--alſo a in the | it 
Jook of the clays of _ colour, n Minguiſhes theen Tf. 
from the chalk,” ; it 
Chalky foils differ n more in their be kinds than any 114 
s. In thoſe the difference ariſes from the matter | {3% 
mixed with the main ingredient ; but in theſe the princi · 1TH 
pal-ſubſtance itſelf differs greatly in various places. Gra- \{ 
vel is gravel, and ſand is ſand, whatever is mix d with 1 
them: nor is there much difference between the gravel 1 
of one place, and the gravel of another; but chalk vas 1 
ries greatly in its nature and qualities. There is: nn as 5 
hard as a ſtone, and others as ſoft as'marle. ' -: 


There is chalk to be met with in England, from: the 
hardneſs of a good firm ſtone, ſuch as requires a ſmiart 
blow of 2 bammer to break it, down to the ſoſtneſo of 
marle, that may be crumbled to pieces in ones hands: 
now, as theſe ſoils in ſome places may have one of the 
hard or ſtony chalks for their foundation; and in 
may | be yay principally of the ſoft kind: this makes 

a great 
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meaſure fav'd in labour. 


1 
MY 


a'great difference in their nature, and in the management 
they require; independently of the other matters in the 


” 4 ; | 3 ; 0 —_— 5 2 . TA 
It is neceſſary to name - theſe differences to the farmer, 


and he muſt regard them nicely; otherwiſe: all our in- 


ſtruction will anſwer no 1 One chalky ſoil will 
be little improved by that method, 


which in che greateſt 
enriches another. F 


As the chalk is harder in theſe lands, the; ſoil is the 
en : it is always better as a ſofter chalk is in the com- 

ition. / wr TT | 

Soft chalk is frequently in theſe ſoils, mixt with a fatty 
and ſomewhat tough. ſubſtance, which converts it into a 
kind of marley earth. This is really a mixture of /a 
greyiſh 1 and chalk, and this is naturally the rich- 
eſt vp Il the chalkey ſoils. It is alſo. the eaſieſt 
% - 2 i 1 P „ 
A few plowings do on this kind and a little manure, 
They have it on the ſides of hills in many places in 
Bedfordſhire, and the adjoining counties: where they 


dreſs it at a ſmall expence, and it produces great 


crops. | | 52 5 F 's 1 4 
When the ſoil is of this ſoft kind, it is to be plowed 
deep, but not often: on the contrary, the harder chalky 
grounds are to be plow'd but ſhallow. ace, nbc 

Chalky-ſoils are the leaſt of any, except ſand, over-run 
with weads. What they principally produce are poppies, 


May weed, and a few other of the ſlight rooted and an- 


nual kinds. The pooreſt of them are eaſily got into or- 
der; and what is ſpent on thern in manure, is in a great 
In Oxfordſhire they throw this land up in ridges; and 
they are right. The farmer of another county laughs at 
them, ſuppoſing they do it for dryneſs, which is not need- 
ful. But their forefathers who invented the practice did 


it for warmth : and their deſcendants who follow the ſame 


courſe find the advantages, though they don't know the 
reaſon. nenne i nr FCC 
When it is of the harder kind, they dreſs it with half 


rotten dung; and hen of the ſofter ſort, they lay on fine 


mud, and a little well ratted mellow dung with it. This 


mets into the ſoil with the rains, and gives it a ſurprizing 


fertility, [at * 
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What they call in many counties a malmy, or maum 
foil, bang Ste ky kinds: it is cot 4 


erciſe : and it crumbles with the leaſt froſt, 
This ſoil is 


farmer ſeeing the fruitfulneſs of this, will know he cannot 
do better with many ef his leaner chalky ſoils, than to 


bring them as near as he can to the condition of this 4 


adding by art what they want in nature. 

This ſoft chalky foil. is to be laid in ridges for dryneſs, 
and for warmth, | It leſs manure than many o- 
thers. And the beſt is rotten dung. 

The lighter and looſer a chalky fol i is, the leſs plows" 


ing it requires: and if the farmer would give it more than 


needful, ſuppoſing it will ſtill do good, he will fpoil 
| its To nch plowing in theſe ſoils: is as miſchievous as 
too little in the cla If theſe be broke too fine, they 
will not have a ſu + a body to ſupport the roots of the. 


corn, but it will _ down — the leaſt wind, _ bog 
deftroyed. 


For pans foils in general no kind of dreffing is 15 d 


good as that which is given by folding ſheep upon them: 
this is a manure that 4 ickly gets into land: and this light 
foil the moſt readily of all receives it; and has body enough. 
to detain all its richneſs . 
In this practice the continual owt the ſheep preſs 
the ground, and give it a firmneſs ich all theſe. __ 
want. 
1 Oxfordſhire they low in old rags, way of mas 
nure, upon the poor'chalky foils, with great ſucceſs. _ - 
When the chalky foil has a mixture of a tough clay, 
it becomes one of the moſt binding earths the farmer has 
to do with. The manure for this nd is well rotted dung, 


with pit ſand among it: this gives it a ſhortneſs en 


| the richneſs ; and makes it work eaſy, aud bear well. 
In Hertfordſhire the advantage of Ft is.ſo well: known, 
that there ate few ſoils on which they do not uſe it. 
They find it a my "m drefling for the pooreſt of their 
ehalky lands. 


L 


compoſed” of a 
ſoft chalk, and a'white clay with a little ſharp ſand. This 
makes it ſoft and tender: for the white clay is not tough, 
and the ſand makes the whole more brittle. It falls to 
pieces in plowing, ſo that it needs but little of that ex- 


by nature in the. condition that wha other 
of the chalky ones are brought to by dreſſing: and the 


"They 
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be beſt crops. on the chalk. ab ate. — and 
barley.” In Oxfordſhire they make this conſtant difference 
between the clayey and the chalky ſoils: on the firſt they | 
ſow beans after wheat, and on the latter, = 7 15 
The farmer muſt have a conſtant r to the  wea- 
ther, when he is about to ſow. his chafky ſoils. It is of 
eat importance to ſow in a fair and ſettled ſeaſon: rain 
ſoon after the ſowing, will bind ſome of theſe foils 
ſo hard, that the ſeed will be loſt. 
Ouats do very well upon theſe ſoils, bud: not like wheat 
or barley ; of che do lafl-the Whale the skies by 
depended upon. The barley that has 3 | 
lands, is prefer d by the malſter to er of any othe 
whatſoever ;| but this is a crop that does not — — 
certain returns, he that chuſes it 12 ſtand the hazard; for 
ſometimes it fails ſtrangely. 2 
Rye ſucceeds on a "chalky foil properly ue: a 
whete better. | 
k is not only poaſs ee 
they agree in a particular manner with all the pulſe kinds. 
_— lentils will grow well upon the very pooreſt of 
em. 
No ſoil better We the tender graſſes; ; clover does 
not do well except upon the richer kinds; but ſaintfoin, 
and lucerne to admiration, -particularly the faintfoin whoſe 
long root pierces to a great depth, — will therefore find 
moiſture and e when all is dy and ch 
the ſurface, | 
: Chalky foils are not the moſt favourable - for lugo 
growths of hay; but they furniſh a ſweet kind of paſtu- 
rage; and the better ſorts when dreſſed properly with mud 
and rich dung, will afford fair and tall graſs. But it is 
a a ſoil naturally found in hilly places, and that ſeems der 


ſtin'd by nature for the plow ; rather than for the growth 
of trees or graſs. 
| 4 CHAP, 
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of foil. Theſe are not called matey * 
but mellow earths. .So. cuftom has eſtabliſhed. 


Es. 
Of mellow earth. 5 vt 
W E come in the la place to 3 of that | j | 
foil which is called mould, or mellow earth; the | 1 
richeſt in its own nature of all; and aceding leſs Der 1 
than any other. : bt 
As chalky foils are "naturally found on hills; the feat | 1 
of 1 this is in low grounds; and as thoſe ſeem deſtin'd by 1 
. theſe are in the ſame manner fr ü 4 
And there. are foviead kinds. of this Wil, albotgh thek 1 
has been leſs taken notice of; : theſe which are . 4 
found on _— —— and admit the plow, your 19 
Mould i is found in its moſt pure ſtate under the — | 1 
gy countries: there is neither clay, ftone, nor even 4 
it there. In other places it ia mixed boy 41 
IS or leſſer degr ee with . ia 4 
— it is to be m W this dh 
| Kate, as 44S chalk, clay, and the. reſt are called by | | | 
thoſe names when they are pure: and as they when mix d | | 3 
wich other i ients make the gravelly and other ſoils | {7H 
named from ; ſo when this mould is mixed with [13 
clay, ſand, or the [like, it conſtitutes many of the ordi : 134 


It is only when mould is in the greateſt quantity, tha . 
theſe mixtures have the name of 3 earths: when iS 
ſand is abundant, the ſoil is called ſandy ; when clay, it is 1H 

aalled clayey. The mixture _ ; when ſmall, does Tt 
not give a name to the foil ; but converts the naked gra» LES: 
vel; er pure clay, or the reſt into ſoils... 2 2} Nas 1 
We have ſpoken all along of a pure vegetable, anethe | 1 
being mixed with theſe ſever ingredients i in the formation: | 5 
of foils, This mould which is the foundation of the mei- 1 
lot earths, is that vegetable earth. It is ſcarce ever s 1 [ 
found pure: but chere are places where it is ſuffici- =! 
ently near Pie. to W a full e « its na- 43 
8 * Rag Ho vegetable nk mare; ; " wn 9 1 
this occafion they ſeek for it in old wane, A 1 
e | ' CAy "23 3 
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ceny d trees. What they find in theſe places they call vir- 


gin earth, it comes the- neareſt what. we mean by pure 
earth: and we meet with mould in ſome of the 

fenny countries very like this in all reſpects. | 

In Lincolnſhire their fine fen land is of this foil. A 


fins black mould lies under the tuif in à bed of conſiders 


able thickneſs. It is light, looſe, and black; and one 
ſcarce perceives any other mixture in it but a little ſand: 
it is ſpungy when wet. and when dry ir a moulders to 
powder.: a + 

Some imagine peat to ihe than): Ge of ie 


lands; but that is owing: to their unacquaintance with the 


matter. The richt turf or peat is compoſed of decay'd. 
ſtalks ''of plants, and other vegetable ſubſtances, wah = 

bituminous matter that holds them together: it lies at 
ſome little depth; and this fine black mould in the rich 
fenny lands lies over it, and e under the. 


ſward. 


No foil * fertile: 25: this fen land, and it is owing to 
the excellence of this ſoil, which conſiſts of ſcarce any! 


thing but vegetable earth. Too much wet. affects it. 
greatiy: and as it lies uſually in low places, it is y ſub- 
to this i inconvenience; otherwiſe i it would be P crable | 


to all other ſoils. - 
In ſome countries, ako. this weil is e they 2 | 
it moory land; and they value it very e e 
be preſerved from wet. 
This is the pure and nerfot ſoil of the fens. But beſide 
this, there is another. ee earth in the _ weg | 
e u i call fen land. . | | 


reach of bang . 1 by the roms rs Ar bell by 
land floods; and as this water ſtands upon the lands ſome 


time, it leaves a fine rich mud at its going off, whieh 


ſerves in che place of manure: and is better ſpread and 
let into the ground by the water wherein it is brought, 


| than it could be by all the farmer's toil and bs ah 
nui 

| e read ofthe ter Nil i Expe onen ther 

low 


low lands, and leaving its mud, which faves the farmer's 


labour, and occafions the great fertility of the ſoil. The 
ſame thing in a leſſer degree happens in theſe fen countries 
after every inundation. | | 

The fen land when dry, is tolerably firm and hard; 


and it then looks of a ſomewhat paler colour: when wet 


it is blackiſh, and it is then ſoft and mellow, but with 
ſome toughneſs. It has alſo a ſmell at this time like the 
mud of a pond in ſummer, when the ſun has newly dried 
up the water. This ſoil is more apt to be wet than the 
moory land, becauſe it has a deep bed of clay at the bot- 
tom, and has too much clay in its own compoſition to part 
with water ſuddenly. 3 
It is ſingular, that in the fen land there is no ſand. This 
is an ingredient almoſt univerſal in other ſoils; but in this 
there is not a grain. g 5 
This ſoil ſometimes is met with in higher paſtures: but 


it is never ſo fruitful there, though it be evidently the 


ſame in its nature and compoſition. 

I have particularly taken notice of this about the edges 
of the fens, where the ſame ſoil which has run under the 
turf in a low meadow, has been continued through an ad- 
joining paſture which lay a little riſing. The paſture in 
this caſe never is ſo rich as the meadow. The reaſon is 
certainly, becauſe the paſture ground lies out of the reach 
of the land floods, which, running over the other at times, 
leave their mud upon it. | 

The farmer may learn by this, what he is to do with 

a paſture which lies ſomewhat high, and has this ſoil. 
He is to drefs it with mud from the bottoms of rivers or 
ponds, ſpreading it thin before rain; it is thus nature en- 
riches theſe lands by the overflowings of the neighbour- 
ing rivers, and in this manner art may imitate her pro- 
ceedings. ER | | 

Mud thus waſh'd into the fen land ſoil, makes it more 

_ more like the . moory ſoil, which is the richeſt of all 

others. | 

We have mention'd a ſoil, which in Northamptonſhire 
they call henmould : this is common in the richeſt paſtures. 
of that and the neighbouring countries, and is little other 
than the moory land taken out of irs low fituation. It is 
blackiſh, light, and fine, and is compos'd of the ſame fine 
black mould with the other, only there is more ſand in 
the compoſition, - | N 
8 VoI. J. E | 85 | We 
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We s ſoil in its greateſt perfectio in thoſe paſ- 
ture ern tha lie toward the bottoms 25 hills. Fe 
9. not chuſe to plow this; for it wants a bad 
to fi ji Ro don} Rook St | 
| 5 2 ncaſhire they _ a ſoil which th 4 value exceed- 
10 for its fertility, and which they call the hlack ſoil. 
It is cor oy for the greateſt part, of the ſame fine black 
mould w h the moory land, but has a larger e e 
of and, pad ſome clay among it, To a exactly 
black foi Lancaſhire is compoſed of the 1 
loam: 15 this it differs both from the mo land and tl 
fen Jand. For the firſt of theſe has ſome ſand in it, a 
no clay ; the other has a great deal of — and op. f and 
This having both, is of a different nature. 5 
The black ſoil in Lancaſhire is not only rich in mea- 
dow and paſture ground, but in corn lands. The 1 
gives it firmneſs enough to ſupport the crop; the want 0 
which is the occaſion that the rich benmould of the other 
counties before mentioned, cannot be uſed for corn. 
pb 25 have there alſo a rich earth which they 1 11 
| fxg ove foil. They are not exact in oh ev lee 
ſhall endeavour * lain them, to ma be hop: of 
91 7 5 underſtanc him of ae 


calbire th ve the n lar 
a ſang) ep pe a kabel, e eee 1 ba 


ſome parts of county, a hire, 
they call an Yard by ne, B which So cb \ EE 

in fertility. This is a mellow foil compoſad A * auld 
4. a conſiderable quantity of j f 2 red —— 
Theſe two diſtinct ſoils are frequent in an aſhire 158 
in the low grounds, where it appears much the ſame With 
i and, and the other in the paſtures on the bdes 
O Is | 

The fine and rich foxglove earth of thoſe counties, 


F 4 


a very rich ſoil for paſture grounds: the graſs is ſects = i 


in . quantity. 


before mention'd an earth which in ſome other. 


ayes henmo d which is {te from 
been by the 83 . in others: is of the 


Aer jb f the 2 earth, it is 2 > compoſi of as | 


black mould, a good deal of clay, zud .a little ſand ; or 
of black e a ATT, | 1 75 The White ftr 
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ture grounds of this ſail bear great quantities of theſe 3 
and it is no wonder this ſpawn is found under the ſur 
face. „ : 995 | 

This henmould ſoil will bear corn, tho' the other will 
not: it agrees with the foxglove earth in its nature as well 
as appearance : having a ſufficient quantity of clay in it to 

The. ſeveral kinds of mellow earth being diſtinctly known 
from one another : it remains to .give the farmer the ne- 

fary inſtructions in what manner he is to treat them ta 
He will ſee by what has been ſaid, that as many other 

ſoils are naturally calculated to bear corn, theſe are ſuited 


r paſture. 

They will all produce good graſs : there are one or two 
of them that may be made to anſwer for corn; but the ge- 
nerality are not fit for that uſe ; nor ſhould a ſoil be forced 
by the farmer. | SE 

If he happens to have an over proportion of plow'd 
land to paſturage in his farm, ſo that he cannot raiſe a 
ſupply of dung for the needful manure : in this caſe it 
will be neceflary to lay down part of his arable to paſ- 
ture : and if the paſture land be ſo much, that there is 
more dung produced by the cattle than he can uſe on his 
fields, it will be prudent to convert ſome of it to corn 
land, For it is always his intereſt, as nearly as he can, 
to keep up this proportion. | | 

If it happen that his paſturage be principally of this mel- 
low earth; he is firſt to examine if it be of one kind 
throughout, or if there be 2 variety. 

The latter is uſually the caſe; and ſuppoſing it ſo, let 
him chuſe out the piece that ſhall be plow'd according to 
the account here given of their natures. | 

Mellow earths are all ſo rich, that they will ſupply 
good nouriſhment to a crop of corn ; but the greater part 
of them are ſo looſe and crumbly, that they will not ſup- 
port the crop in its place. They will never ſettle enough 
to the roots of the corn to keep it ſteady whilſt it 
is growing: and when it is not firm it can never thrive. 
| This is not the only — the finer kinds are apt 
to be wet, they generally lie over a bed of heavy clay; 
and almoſt always in low ſituations. The conſequence 
is, that though they 1 with nouriſhment, it 5 
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of tod moiſt a kind, and feeds the leaf rather than the ear. 


In Cheſhire, where ſome fields of this ſoil at the bottom 
of hills, have been forced into corn lands; the farmer has 
expected preat profits at firft, but the nouriſhment goes to 


the ſtalk: it is over rank in the ſtraw, and lean in the ear. 


Me here adviſe the farmer as before, not to be too fond 


of converting this ſoil to arable. But if there be a ne- 
ceſſity, let him take the following method. 


Let him chuſe out of all the kinds in his ground, that 
which has moſt clay or loam in the compoſition; for this, 
altho” it ſucceeds by ſo much the leſs in paſture, is the onl 
one fit for corn: itis the only kind of mellow earth that will 
cloſe enough about the roots to ſupport it upright and. firm. 
Thus he will take the piece that is leaſt valuable for paſture z 
and at the ſame time that which is beſt for the corn. 

Let him alſo chuſe ſuch a piece as lies ſomewhat riſing g 
becauſe the abundance of moiſture is a great cauſe of that 
rankneſs in the ſtalk ; and thoſe mellow Dils that lie on the 
Hides of hills, are never ſo damp as thoſe at the bottoms ; the 
water draining off from the one, and running to the other. 

This rule falls in with the other : for the mellow earths 
on riſing grounds are always more clayey or loamy than 
thoſe which lie flat. This is the conſequence of the ſitua- 
tion : the fine mould is continually waſhing off from the 
one, and coming down upon the other. : | 
When theſe ſoils are forced into the ſervice of corn, the 
beſt manure is rich dung, It is not eaſy to mend the texture 
of a loamy mellow earth ; therefore all the farmer is to do, 
is to ſupply the richneſs of the ſoil, as it is exhauſted by his 
crops. | | e 
In Leiceſterſhire they dreſs theſe lands with marle to good 
advantage. | | . 

The ſame ſoils in Lancaſhire they dreſs with lime and 
ſoap-makers aſhes; the farmers there ſuppoſing it too cold 
in its nature: this practice is not without ſucceſs; but the 
other way with marle upon equal terms, I have always 
found had the advantage, both in preſent profit and in laſt- 


ing. 


In Lincolnſhire they plow hare ſkins, rabbit ſkins, and 
old rags into theſe ſoils, when they dreſs them for corn on the 
fides of hills. ; 3 

Woollen rags are as good as linnen. There is a famous 

inſtance in Northamptonſhire, of a man's drefling a corn 

| Land on a ſoil not unlike one of theſe, with taylors _ 
| ſeep” 


* 
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ſteep'd in urine; the conſequence of which was ſuch a crop, 
as ſcarce ever had been ſeen. N 
This is a well atteſted fact, all the country talk of it; 
and it may recommend to the prudent farmer, a manure 
which he may have at a moderate expence from London, and 
which is likely to anſwer ſo greatly. tm 
Having conſider'd the manures that are proper for mellow 
earths, when uſed for corn; it remains to recount thoſe 
which are moſt-uſeful for it in paſture, I have already ſaid 
this wants leſs dreſſing than any other ſoil ; but the beſt may 
be improved by ſome manures. | | 
Let the farmer firſt examine the particular kind of the ſoil. 

If it be a mellow earth, with a good deal of loam, let 
him imitate the courſe of nature in enriching it; and ſpread 
upon it the mud from ditches and rivers. 

If it be a mellow earth, with an over proportion of clay, 
ſuch as the fen land, where there is no ſand in the compoſi- 
tion, it is to be dreſs'd with rotten dung, mix'd with the 
cleanings of the highways, which are of a ſharp ſandy na- 
ture. This will by degrees break the firmneſs of the clay, 
reducing it to a kind of loam. | 51g 
_ | Theſe foils may alſo be improved by dreſſings; conſiſting 
of earths, or ſoils of other kinds. The moory land of Lin- 

colnſbire might be converted as it were, into the black foil 
of Lancaſhire, by drefling it with a brittle loam, as that 
would mix both ſand and clay in the compoſition ; thus it 
would be made fitter for the plow, if needful to put it to 
that uſe. TN | 

The henmould of Northamptonſhire might be made fit to 
receive and ſuſtain crops of corn, by drefling it with a clayey 
loam, which when well mix'd in with the plow, would give 
it firmneſs. | | 

This is conſidering manures in a light in which they are 
not ſufficiently regarded by farmers. The common way of 
dreſſing with dung, is enriching, but this is making a ſoil. 
The moory land, is liable to great damage by wet. The 
remedy is burning the land: this is practiſed to great advan- 
on in the fen countries ; and may be introduced elſewhere. 
| he moory ſoil, as it moſt wants this improvement, ſuc- 
ceeds with it moſt readily of all; burning freely, and the 

herbage on its ſurface kindling eafily. 
In Lincolnſhire they plow up the ſoil as ſhallow as they 
can, and pile it up in little heaps, laying ſome furze buſhes, 
or pieces of peat earth here and there among it, when it is 
e 3 - burnt 
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burnt they ſpread about the aſhes, which greatly enrich the 
land: it becomes drier, and in all reſpects better than before. 
The trials of reducing this paſture ſoil to arable, have 
ſeldom ſucceeded : after a little time the farmers have been 
glad to lay it down to graſs again. | | 

In this caſe the laſt crop ſown upon it ſhould be wheat. 
Becauſe in that caſe the ground will gather graſs before the 
wheat is cut: and the ſtubble is of uſe in manuring it. | 

Tho theſe mellow earths do not ſucceed well with corn, 
oy are other crops for which they are plow'd to great 

ront. 7 . 

Coleſeed will thrive exceedingly upon the melloweſt of 
them all. They frequently plow up the moory land, which 
is all black earth, without almoſt any other ingredient for 
this purpoſe, and it yields vaſt cross. a 

The principal manure they uſe for the lands on which 
they raiſe this crop, is the burning of the ſods. They find: 
coleſeed always thrives better on a freſh land than any other: 
but it will ſucceed very well on the ſame land again, after 
burning the ſtubble. | en © 5 

This is the only uſe the ſtubble coleſeed is fit for; they 
never plow it in, for it is ſo hard and ſticky it will not ſoon 
rot. | | p 

Oats thrive alſo well on the richer kinds of theſe mellow 
earths. - As the coleſeed does beſt on freſh land, the farmers: 
in Lincolnſhire, when they have had one crop of that, ſow 
oats the two or three following years. Theſe anſwer very 
well with a little manure, They ſometimes ſow wheat or 
barley after the coleſeed, but it is not ſo ſure of ſucceſs: in 
a dry year it is often deſtroyed by tumbling down from the 
looſe nature of the ſoil ; and in a wet ſeaſon the ground be- 
comes ſo damp, that the growth is rank in the ſtalk, but 
poor in ear, 9 | | 
After three years oats, upon a year of coleſeed, the cuſs 
tom is to lay the held for graſs. For this purpoſe they ſow 
ray graſs with the laſt oats.. When it has been kept thus 
fix years, they plow it up ſlightly, and burn the ſod, after 
which they ſow it with coleſeed again. 

The fine mellow earths are not favourable to the growth 
of trees. One reaſon is, that they want firmneſs to hold 
the roots, another is the great moiſture. Th | 
In the pureſt kinds, ſuch as the moory land, we ſee ſcatce 
any tree except the willow. ; ©. 
As theſe carths partake more and more of the nature ob 

Rs | " 
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— bets all this 
common kinds of trees in ſufficient perfection. 

Trees grow quickeſt in a rich, but are firmeſt in a ſtrong 
| foil. The oak grows tediouſly in the clayey grounds of 
Northamptonſhire, but its woud is ſouhd in proportion. 

This is not an obſervation in favour of theſe mellow fr 
for trebs + we lay it down as a caution to the Peel oh - 
fler, at He make no attempts of that Kind. Eve 

Has its Natural produce: Lo 5 fat as convenience will 5 
low, that ſhould be followed ; for uhatſoe ver is the growth 
to Which a ſoff is fitted b riatlite, the ſame is that with 
which it wilt Belt fleece a der the improvements of art. 
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To enquire into tlie ſeveral uſes of ſubidhets found under 
the futface of tlie earth, would be foreign to the purpoſe of 
this work : but ſo much as may concern tlie fafmer or the 
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56s OF THE USES Boöox. I. 
. *Tis therefore we enquire into the occaſional uſes of clay, 


and the other ſubſtances; and it would be leaving the poſſeſ- 
ſor in the dark in a material article ſhould any thing of this 
106 Lo, or 


Of the uſes of clay, 
; „ ME farmer who finds clay on the ſurface of his land, | 

needs not deſpair ef advantage. Though it may not 
be worth the charge of culture, it will anſwer other pu- 


poſes : theſe ſhall ſeverally be recounted. . 5 
Let him firſt enquire of what kind the clay is, and of what 


nature. The red and yellow, are the moſt frequently found 
| at or near the ſurface : the black and the white clay uſually 


lie under the ſoil, or at greater depths. 


I 


When theſe are altogether pure at the ſurface, he may be- 
in with them there ; but when they have ſome mixture in 
at part, the red or yellow clay will probably be found quite 
ure and entire at a ſmall depth, and thatin ſo thick a bed, 
_ a pit for it brings great profit with very little expence of 
a Our. 5 8 . ; 9 ** 9 5 N FO 4 ; . 
The red is the moſt valuable, as it anſwers not only the 
beſt purpoſes, but the greateſt number of them. It is not of 
a perfect red colour, as the name uſually given it feems to 
expreſs ; but brown, with a caft of rediſn. It has the name 
of red by way of diſtinction from the yellow. 
; 1 is equal to pure red clay for ſecuring the bottoms 


of ponds for holding of water. Whether the ſoil be gra- 


; velly, ſandy, or whatever, if the bottom be lined with red 


Clay well rammed, the pond will hold for many ages, as if 
it was dug in a bed of the clay. The compleat method is 
this, firſt ram down a lining of red clay, and upon that lay 
a good pitching of ſtones ; this makes a bottom as firm, as 
ſecure, and as durable as lead. 8 „ 
Red clay exceeds all others for the brewery. Tis beat 
and temper'd to a due conſiſtence for covering bungholes of 
barrels. If it crack, the remedy is to beat it up afreſh with 
brine inſtead of water. 5 = 
In grafting of trees the red clay is better than any other: 
they beat it up with horſe dung, and this prevents it from 
cracking as it dries: and with hay chop'd ſmall, it makes a 
covering for ſheds and cottages, inſtead of walls. 


When 


A: 


wk 0 SL £ 


When calcin d, it makes a fine manure. This reduces it 


to a poder like aſhes. This is to be ſprinkled by hand over | 


the ground, and is excellent either for paſture or corn lands: 
it gives ſtrength and heart to other ſoils. 7 5 
Tuheſe are the uſes of red clay; a pit of it open'd in a 
convenient place, may be of great value to the proprietor 
himſelf, and may afford conſiderable profit by the ſale. 


Fellow clay is neareſt the red in nature and qualities, and 


is uſed for the ſame purpoſes. It is often found as pure as 
the red, and is then as ſmooth and fine, but it wants ſome- 
thing of its firmneſs. Where the red is to be had, this is to 
be rejected as inferior; but generally thoſe counties which 
produce one in abundance, have little of the other. 8 
When there is a want of the red, the yellow is to be uſed 
in its place, but there muſt be more care in managing it. It 
ſeems to temper with leſs beating, but in order to bring it 
to a laſting conſiſtence, it requires more; and when al is 


done, it is more liable to crack as it dries, and to waſte upon 


the ſurface by wet. | . hos 
There are many things in which the red and yellow clay 
agree. Either will ſerve for bricks: the red in particular 
makes an excellent kind ; of no very bright colour, but of 


4 — 


great ſtrength. The brick makers do not chuſe to work pure 


clay; it takes a great deal more labour and time to temper it 
for the mould; and when it is done, it ſhrinks in the drying. 
The bricks made of it are ſtrong, but dear. WE 
They prefer loams becauſe they cut and temper eaſier. 
Where per not to be had, they uſe clay, but they mix 
it with aſhes, and the dirt out of ſtreets to give it a ſhortneſs. 
When the loams, which they properly call brick earth, are 
not ſandy enough, they mix aſhes or other dry ſtuff with 
them alſo in the ſame manner. | 


The red and yellow clay are both uſed in the potteries, but 


ſeldom alone. The yellow is one of the ingredients of the 
common Staffordſhire ware ; and the red is mix'd into the 
compoſitions for their better work. The yellow is alſo an 
ene in making of garden pots: it burns to a rediſh 
Colour. | : | 


The beſt natural clay J ever faw for bricks is in Oxford- 
ſhire; it is a mix'd kind, partly yellow, partly blueiſh, of a 
tender nature, and with ſome ſand among it; this works 
eaſily, and makes exceeding good brick. | 

3 it the farmer have an earth of this kind, in the way of 
good carriage, it is a treaſure; no-body will take the tough 
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get theſe which are tejtderer : if 


they are abſolutely brittle it will not do: the mite confift- 2 
ende is what gives them their value 


It is common that where cla 
and brittle, there is a bed of a 
enth. Theſe two bein 
of a due conſiſtence. 


er and touph fort 


af near the ſuch, is tendelr 


under- 


mix d together often ite am earth 
or theſe reaſoits he WIH Has a ffnd 


to make bricks upon his own ground, nerds not be diſ- 
fot whiere chietiè 
he foul and brit- 


heartened at the firſt appearance of the clay, 


is almoſt any 


tle: kinds are . only 
poſe: the others 


ſort the work 


be done. 


another. 


ones that cant be ted for this pur. 
may be either wrought alöfle, of mended 
- with dirt or aſhes, or one kind will 
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We have in ſeveral plates, a yellow . with 4 fitiall FY 


of a loam. 


ground ; and they make mug 
wal and ware of it 3 
and it — the 
'E Sand, — 
would 2 it — 
2255 the contrary. 


mixture of fand, 60 litfle chat does net 9 
This is an excelleit ear 

often lies in Staffordfhiire, ſometimes of tfte 
8, diſltes, and 4 very 


oy pottery. a 
ſirface of tilt 
good Kind 


It is fo firm that it works 


g excelletitly. 

than this — 

Ad make a 
Where 


: But 


low Lind; Git 


T fiave 


tirey Len the the belt rec cla 

into any of the tolerably fine warez iFdoe not tate tl 
well; and it is brittle. 

The tougheſt and fineſt-of all the Staffbrünlite edtths; & 


tiled they make fuch advantage in cheir mace bel 


in ſome degree to the yellow kind. E fs 4 
firm clay, but is not umform in color, 
ſtreaked with white; 


their ware. 
Thus much it may be ufcfut' to OB in 


two firft kinds of days, that the 


lie; may 


This 
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z and 
and 


call Bottle tay in that 
county, and value it more tharn'atty 6ther” for the body of 


eck to 
petſon In 5 
underſtand their nature, and tfiefr valtte. 


he may not-overlook ſuch as are worth his notice; nor be 
drawn in by fchemifg perſons, to undertake works for which 


the are not fit. 


ieks, wherever thert is 4 tolerdbly 
made one way or another: as to the potteries, there is bord 
in the nitxture of dtſfererſt Kids of clay, 
ſingly. But it is certaifi tffat the” 


clay, which: is ge Round work of their pottery, is i be 


good clay, may be 


than in ufing 
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Wel OF LAT. _ 
found in other places : I met with it in Worceſterſhire, | 
Leiceſterſhire, and . Liv. | 

Under the name of black clays, we comprehend all that 
are of a dark colour, the bluei Aer dingy, as well as the 
entire black. 


The blueiſh black + is the moſt common kind: it uſu- 
ally lies at fome depth ; but it makes amends for the trou- 
ble of getting at it by the thickneſs of the bed. Itis a pure, 
hard, and tough clay : its general uſe is for making of tiles, 
and it has thence got the name of tile clay. 

There is as much toughneſs in this as in the red clay, 
but they are contented to work it without aſhes or dirt, be- 
cauſe they are paid a better price for tiles, and becauſe 
require to be ſtronger, as they are more expoſed to weather, 
with a thinner fubſtance. 
| There is alſo another reaſon why they work this tough cl 
entire for tiles. They muſt be made of an earth — 
bend. For the ridge and gutter tiles require this, and nai 
earth will bend that has any great mixture of ſand or dirt. 

The red and the yellow clays often riſe to the ſurface in 
ſuch foulneſs, that it is poſſible to cut them as clay, or ta 
cultivate them as ſoil; but it is not ſo with the black. 
Where that is ſo mix d that it can be cultivated, it is never 
worth taking up as clay ; and where it is ſo pure that it may 


be us d as clay in manufactures, it is very rarely worth the ex- 


pence and pains of cultiva 

Beſide tile- making which is the general uſe of this kind, 
they in many. places work it into afortof pottery; when us'd 
alone it makes but an indifferent ware; but being mix d with 
other leſs compact kinds, it gives and firmneſs. 

In Northamptonſhire they have a clay that is quite black, 
and they make tobacco pipes with it: it burns to = perfeck 


whiteneſs. 
This is dug near the town of N and was one 
of the firſt uſed to this purpoſe — It is a ſmooth 


clay, free from any admixture of ſand. It is very heavy, 
and is naturally ſo hard, tat they are oblig d ta ſoften it 
with water to get it out of the pit. 

This is ſo valuable, that it is worth, the owner's n 10 


| regard ĩt v ery carefully if his land appear to contain it. 


— it lies near the ſurface, rarely at any great depth; 
and it is uſually 366 benches, and not in 
a continued bed. 


I of N orthampron is carry d into all the neighbouring | 
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bo. OF THE USES Boon. I. 


Counties; and is one of the ingredients in the Nottingham- 


There is a black clay in many parts of England, which is 


ooo OF TTY | 

There is alſo a deep grey clay, that in the fame manner 
burns white, and is uſed for tobacco pipes. This uſually 
lies near the other ; and ſcarce differs from it, except in co- 


as fine as theſe, and would make pipes, but it burns red. 


This makes an excellent kind of red pottery. The farmer 


\ 


will not eaſily know one of theſe from the other by the eye; 
but he needs only put a piece of it into the fire: if it burn 
white it is the pipe clay ; if red, the potters kind, and ei- 
ther is very valuable, | 83 5 
As we include the blue among the black clays, we muſt 
here name another very valuable kind ; it is of a duſky lead 
colour, and is one of the better forts of the Staffordſhire 
earths. They there call it by an odd name, white clay 


but this is becauſe it makes what they call a white ware. 


The owner where this clay is found, poſſeſſes alſo a thing 
of value. He may judge of it by the colour, which is par- 


ticular, but if it become of a pale yellow when put into the 


moderate diſtance it will ſell well, | | 
Luaſt is to be named a medicinal black clay of a fine tex- 
ture, which burns to a pale grey, and is good againſt purg- 
ings, having the ſame virtues with bole armenick. 

Ihe white clays. are alſo of great uſe. But they differ 
more in their nature than the others: ſome of them being as 
tough as the pure black, and others tenderer than any of the 
other-colour'd ones whatſoever. | 5 

We have mention'd a black clay us'd for making tobacco 
pipes; but the clay commonly us d for that purpoſe is white. 
All the tobacco pipe clay in London is white; and the fins 
pipe clays of Pool in Dorſetſhire, and of the iſle of Wight, 
which are the two moſt famous kinds in the world, are alſo 


fire, he is ſureto be right. If there be a pottery within any 


; white . 


The pipe clay of the iſle of Wight, Wan white, and 


very tender: that of Pool is of leſs pure, and of a tougher 


conſiſtence. Neither of theſe do ſo well alone as a mixture 


of both. The pipe-makers temper one with the other till 


they bring the mixture to a due confiftence. 
The black clay of Northampton is carry'd as far as Ox- 


3 ford, and there uſed for pipe-making, mix'd with a white 


cl dug on Shotover hills. N 
Jay The 


Boon, OP CLAY. Þ 
The perſon who finds a clay upon his land, which has an 
appearance of anſwering for pipe-making, need not be dif- 


hearten'd, if upon getting a trial made the workmen tell 
him it is too brittle or too tough - © 
Pipe clay is a thing of value, wherever it is found, for it 
ſells at a price that will pay carriage: and if it be of the ge- 
nuine pipe kind, it may be worth money, for mixing with 
others faulty in the oppoſite extream, though it cannot bai 
uſed in the manufacture alone. In general pipe clay is not 
fo heavy and tough as the other whitiſh clays. © 


There is another kind of white clay, which the Stafford 


ſhire people call hard- fire clay: it is of a dull colour mix'd 
with yellow. 1 ES pens 
This does not greatly differ from their bottle clay, which 
is yellow ſtreak'd with white; only in that kind the yellow 
part is greateſt, and in this the white. 9 
This is one of their beſt earths for pottery. e 
It is worth while to ſeek after theſe clays, if there be any 
Probability of finding them on the land: and very often they 
may be diſcover'd, when they do not riſe to the ſurface: if 
the plow cutting deeper than ordinary turn up a piece of 
earth of any of theſe colours, though it be foul and 2 
*tis worth while to open a little pit in ſome corner of the 
field, and examine how it lies deeper. Often the beſt beds 
of theſe valuable earths are foul at the upper part from the 


ſoil that lies over them; though they are found altogether 


pure at a greater depth. 


The fame white clay that is uſed by pipe makers, is alſo 


uſed in ſome quantity by ſugar bakers, in the refining their 
| ſugars. They temper it oft, and lay it on the top of the ſu- 


gar pot, from whence the water ſoaking gradually through 


the ſugar, carries off all foulneſs with it, A very fine kind 
of bricks may be made of the tough white clay, but few will 
be at the expence. 5 e | 

VU pon the whole; he who finds a clay of a good kind upon 


his lands, miſſes a treaſure if he neglects to dig it. He can- 
not expect to know at once, all the uſes that may be made of 
it: but he ſhou'd offer it to the manufacturers of ſeveral kinds, 
_ that if it do not ſuit one he may have his chance with ano- 
ther. When he finds any one ready to bargain, let him 


take care how he parts with his property in the ground. 
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62 OF THE USES Boes I. 
Of the uſes of loam, 


| E mentioned. among the uſes of clays, that of 
making bricks, but the earth of which they are 
principally made is loam. 7 | 
Tough clays are work'd up with ſand, dirt, or aſhes, 
but the loams are thus ready prepared, ſo that all that pre- 
vious expence is ſpared, Loam is a compoſition of clay 
and ſand made by nature- : | 7 cns 
In ſome places the loam is ſo favourably mix'd, that 
it requires only to be beat together, and work'd into 
\ bricks; and this earth uſually lies near the ſurface, 
This is prefer'd for theſe reaſons to the clays 
which are dung at greater depths, ſo that the firſt charge 
is more; and which are after this to lie expoſed to the air 
ſeveral months, and then to be made up with other mix- 
tures” 3 ***V 
Where there is ſine clay there ſeldom are any beds of 
ſand near; but where there is loam, there is * 
looſe ſand not far off. This is another advantage, becaul 
{and is neceſſary in brick-making. is | 
As bricks are intended for many uſes; and are to be fold 
at various prizes, they are made from different materials, 
or at leaſt of different mixtures: the hardeſt kinds are made 
almoſt of pure clay, the ſofteſt and worſt of the baſeſt 
mixtures, as loam and ſtreet dirt: ſome are fo bad, that 
_— hardly hold together. 7 | 
What they call clinkers, and uſe for the flooring of 
ovens, are made of a tough whitiſh clay without any 7 
The fine pale yellow bricks are made of the ſame fort 
of yellowiſh white clay, with a little mixture of ſand : theſe 
have four times the labour of the ordinary bricks beſtow'd 
en the tempering them. They ſeldom are perfectly good 
unleſs a very large price is paid. The grey ftocks come 
next to theſe, | 
The fine bright red brick which is uſed as an ornament 
about doors and windows in many places, is made of a. 
pure and unmixed loam, which contains a large proportion 
of ſand, to a ſmall portion of clay. 
Clay alone will make good bricks, but many poi 


Pry OF LQOAM 6 
wel, and det lth auer Kinds an . f | 


"brown Ho 5 2 for brick- 2 
when n dil of this ur is too poor for — 
Gra, is dem fas to off the owner this uſe. But 
it is a very common earth, the queſtion will be, whe= 
ther the fituation is likely to occaſion a demand: for 
neither the earth, nor the bricks, will pay lang car» 


rlage- 
A yellowiſh loam is after this. the moſt frequent kind 
uſed in brick-making ; and ſometimes it affords a brick that 


f value to merit conſideration, The ee 
| 6 where hs A ſoap il i wil, do well to 
it 5 piece w 2 experiment. 
| hm hey a red, it will be worth a mare 
fine red brick ; which is 


T0 beſt when —_ of this loam pure, tho ſome uſe 
K If 
h A blue _ yellow brittle clay is common in many 
0 with a geht admixtute of ſand in it. This they 
A into bricks in ren and * are much bete 
2 „ 
re a yellow e k- 

and it an Ba tolerably EXE It is tender, and 

eaſily. Wel brieks 2 as good as the mid- 


| a . Crowns de y clay is ſometimes alſo uſed to the 
fame purpoſe, with equal ſucceſs. Theſe earths work 
well, but the.marle is no edient. 
. HTS — make bricks of 
2. brown 1 bu fe * . bave 2 odd 
appearance, mans ſeem to 
Ve —_—— this earth to man many others, vſing it fox 
gil . * mauy of . found in Kent are of this blue 


a fa 7 OY: This is worth ſome regard as it is a 
for 


brick-making. 
of bricks is one of the principal wi of - 
. "he it is far from being the only one. Loams of 
—_ kinds, when they are of a due toughneſs, are uſed 
he oe and where they are not of a firmneſs for 
2 e N Wann of the. 
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© OFTHE USES Boer fe 
In Staffordſhire they diſtinguiſh the earths they uſe in 
the pottery into two kinds; the firſt they call throwing 
clays, the other ſlips. „ 5 
The throwing clays are tough, and will work upon the 
wheel; theſe are all clays, and they make the body of 
their work, The flips are brittle, and theſe they uſe in 
painting and colouring the others. Theſe laft are princi- 
pally loams, but they prepare them for uſe by firſt mix- 
ing them up. in water, and letting all the ſand ſubſide, ſo 
= they take only the pure clay that was in the compo- 
ON. | | : 
There is a earth with lumps of yellow frequent in 
that county; . I have ſeen alſo a 3 
Warwickſhire, and elſewhere: It is a dirty loam. They 
prepare it as before mentioned ; and when the pure clay is 
mix'd up with water to the thickneſs of a ſyrup, it gives a 
deep yellow to their ware. | | 
They uſe a blueiſh loam, which has ſo little ſand that 
it might almoſt be called clay, for a paler yellow, having 
Prepared it in the ſame manner. And, finally, they have 
à duſky reddiſh-loam; which, when treated in the ſame 
manner, gives the black colour. 5 
The laſt of theſe earths is common in half the counties 
in England; the blue is leſs frequent, but I have ſeen it 
in Worceſterſhire and elſewhere. All theſe loams will 
have their value if a pottery be near, and they are wanted 
upon the ſpot, otherwiſe they do not demand much no- 
'- 55 
f But there. is yet another loam to be ſpoken of; which, 
wherever it ſhall be found, will be an eſtate to the owner, 
and alſo a benefit to this country. This valuable kind is 
what they dig at preſent only at the village of Hedgerly in 
Buckinghamſhire, upon the edge of Berkſhire. They 
call it there fire earth, and the bricks they make of it fire 
bricks ; this name is given them from their great ſtrength 
in i the fire: in London the earth is known by the 
name of Windſor loam, and ſells at ten pence or a ſhilling 
RR. | 5 
They call it Windſor loam, becauſe it is ſent from 
Windſor to London; Hedgerly being only a few miles 
from Windſor. . „ | 
This valuable earth is a true loam, and one of the 
harſheſt in the world; it is of a browniſh yellow colour, 
| very 


Don J. LOA MM ⁊ðͤ ol” 
very coarſe to the touch end brittle : being put into the fire 
it becomes of a fine ſtrong re. As 
.* Theſe are the marks by which it is to be known, and | 
it cannot be too diligently ſearched for; the vein of it 8 
at Hedgerly being in danger to be worked out, from the 
great and long conſumption. The perſon who works it 
at preſent has dug for it all the ground he had, and he 
took another acre for the ſame uſe ſome time ſince at a 
reat price; but on digging he has found the bed of the 
oam does not continue. N ee 
The uſe of this earth is to face the ovens at glaſs-houſes, 
and for all other ſervices where there is a great violence of 
fire. The chemiſts, refiners, and others, uſe it alſo to 
cover their glaſſes, and other ſuch work. And the bricks 
made of it are the only ones to build the ovens and fur- 
naces themſelves, no other ſtanding the fire comparably to 
them. The earth whether in bricks, or in the coatings 
before nam'd, preſently turns to a fine red colour, and 
then will ſtand many years unalter'd, in places where a 
piece of common loam would be run into glaſs in a 
CV i 252 OL 
Yellow loams in general are very common: and it is 
highly probable, this valuable kind is produced in other 
places, befide the ſpot which now ſupplies not only all 
this kingdom, but. ſeveral others, for a great deal is ex- 
ported, for the purpoſes of glaſs-makers, melters of me- 
tals, and the like elſewhere. | 
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Every harſh yellow loam may be tr#xd for this uſe, 
comparing it firſt with the Hedgerly kind, and then ma- 1 
king it into bricks: theſe when properly burnt, will - Wi 
be as red as thoſe ſoft ornamental ones already men- | 
tioned. | | e 
A bed of chis earth may be diſcovered to the great pro- 
fit of the owner; but by frequent trials perhaps a loam 
may be made artificially, which will anſwer the ſame pur- 
one The: only ingredients are a very ſharp,” hard, and 4 

large ſand of a pale browniſh yellow colour, and a yellow 1 
tough clay. If ſuch a ſand ſhould be found in one part | 5 
of the kingdom, and a clay of exactly the ſame kind in 1 
another, they might, on being mixed in a proper propor- _ | 
tion, make exactly the ſame, loam that is dug in this par- 
ticular plaega. ©! m dee „ 
i | Thus not only the loam of Hedgerly is to be ſought in 
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a loam altogether like the other, and of equal uſe. 
loam pit; and there are ſome parts of the vein whi 
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other a but ſand pits and clay pits may be. ſearched 
with a reaſonable hope. 

In the piece of ground newly taken by the man of. Hed- 
gerly, into which the bed of loam does not run as he ex- 
pected, there is a bed of yellow clay, and another of a 
pale colour'd harſh ſand, which are evidently the two 
things of which the loam is compoſed in the other pit: : 
and a gentleman of London, very curious in theſe t | 
aſſur'd me, that by mixing theſe together, he had made 


t old 
have 
a great deal of clay, and othex parts Which have very little, 

being almoſt entire ſand, and ſcarce capable of holding to- 


The ſand is alſo in ſome places found looſe in the ri 


gether. The workmen mix all theſe together, and per- 


haps often ſome of the ſand with them ; beating up all to- 


wow to a due form, which they from long experience | 


ow by the eye. | 
All this leads me to believe the mixture may be en- 


tirely made by art, and certainly he will be 0 who 


feds the method. | 
CHAP. m. 
* Of the uſes of ſand. 


LAY is the earth employ'd to we ind java 
C beſide thoſe of huſbandry ; and the next in uſe to it 
J 


s loam: the other kinds to be treated of, have much fewer 
uſes than either. We come now to conkider ſand and 
gravel. - Theſe are ſomewhat of kin to one another in their 


nature. 


Where bare ſand or bare gravel are at the furface ta- 
king the place of ſoil, they are not worth culture: the 


owner 1s therefore to enquire w hat other uſe he can make 


of them. This will be greater or leſs according to the 


ſituation of the place. 


Sand is uſed as a manure to clay grounds in ſome 


places, with good ſucceſs; and this is a practice founded 


on reaſon. 
Various kinds of it alſo are uſed to many other pur- 


poſes, for which they are ſuited by their fineneſs, coarſe- 


neſs, and other accidents. 
In Buckinghamſhire the fine white writing ſand, which 
3 


peat OPS AND. : 


j is elſewhere fold at a conſiderable price, is ſo common, 


that they ſtrew rooms witll it. 


In many parts of Middleſex, there is a ſmall deep yel- 


low kind, which feels like fine powder, having ſcarce any 
ſharpneſs. They make no profit of it there : but the ſame 


kind of fand is fold at a great price at Bilſton in Stafford- 


ſhire, for the uſe of people who caſt metals. | 
Pure white fand is uſed in making the fineſt glaſs. It 


anſwers the purpoſe of cryſtal, being better than flints. 


Indeed white ſand is no other than final pieces of 
jaft tender d cloudy by a white earth, as the other kinds 
ate colour d, and more debag'd i in their nature by yellow 
or fed earths. 

Clean ſand of various drarees of fineneſs, is alſo uſed 
by glafs grinders : and the ſofteſt forts by plumbers for 
Making the bed on which they caſt their ſheet lead. 


T# Staffordihire they ſift a kind of yellow ſand, firſt from 


the duſt and ſmall pieces in a fine ſieve, and afterwards 
from the flones, or little pebbles that are amon wy > in 4 
larger; and having thus brought it all to an even ſize, they 
ſpread it upon boards, and whet their ſcyches on ĩt: from 
this je has che name of ſeythe ſand. 

le is uſual to diſtinguiſh ſand into three kinds; pit fand, 
river ſand, and ſea find. 5 

The pit fand and river ſand have no difference but this; 
that the river ſand is welt _ . the pit fand has 
often a great deal of dirt among There ate as many 
kinds of one as of the other, an ras many colours ; but 
this is all the difference ; for the river lands are wall d out 


e is el the fame Lind vu that ef rivers, but & 


has fragments of ſhells mixed with it, the waves waſhing 


them to pieces on the fore, In ſottic places what they 


call fea ſand is made up almoſt entirely of theſe. This is 
uſed as a manure. 

Common ſand led u Menue, dan ufer obs P 
but that of Breaking the clay: but this which is of an 
animal nature; n as all the other animal nen 
auß by” its falvels.. 
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6. * OF THE-USES Boos. I. 
Of the uſes of gravel. 


6 & HE great uſe of grave] is for walks, and the ſeveral 
kinds of it differ greatly in value. n 

All gravel is made up of ſmall pebbles and flints, but in 
ſome there are fewer of the flints than in others: and in 
ſome beds almoſt none. 15 


Some pits afford a gravel made up of roundiſh pebbles 


of a blueiſh red colour. "Theſe look as if they had been 


waſh'd, having no other matter of whatſoever kind among 


them. ThE 


This is a kind of gravel that can never bind; nor is it 


poſſible to add any thing, except in a vaſt quantity, that 
will make it. A walk laid with this ſeems 'compoſed 
of looſe ſtones, and always continues uneven, , and 
troubleſome to tread upon; neither is the colour. agree- 


able. $3 5 


In other pits we find gravel that has a great many flints, 
and a great deal of ſand among it: and the very pebbles 
are uſually of a paler colour. This does a great deal 
better for walks, becauſe the flints and pebbles not being 
all round, come cloſer together, and the ſand fills up in 
ſome degree the crevices between tigen. 
Theſe gravels, however, bind but moderately; and of- 
ten the ſand will be waſh'd away by hard rains, and leave 
ſpaces between the ſtones. 1211915 . 

The beſt gravel is that whi 


ch is compoſed. of irregular 


; pebbles, with: A great many flints, and with a good deal 
of a marley loam among it. The loam is yellow, and 


gives that colour to the whole. It alſo makes it bind 
tight and firm, for it fills up all the ſpaces between the 
ſtones, and the clay that is in its compoſition keeps all 


firm, and prevents the ſand from riſing in dry ſeaſons. 


Gravel may be ſcreen'd to what fineneſs the purpoſe 


requires: and the owner who fees to what the excel- 


lency of the beſt kinds is owing, may in this as well as 
other caſes, imitate nature, and improve the others. 

It is too hard to make a good gravel out of the round 
clean kind firſt named;” by adding any thing to it; but if 
erably 
good; 


#--; 
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good; and there be a demand for it, he wy add cent pes . 


cent to its value by a little trouble. 


Tf it be too apt to throw u 8 the ſand in d weather, | 


let him order ſome tough clay firſt temper'd ſoft with ſand 
and water, to be thrown and ſtir'd well in amongſt it: 
or if he have ſome that wants only a little more loam, let 
him add it freely, this will give what they won and con- 
vert ordinary. into excellent gravels. 

Among gravel there are in moſt places a fort of large 
ſmooth ſtones of the bigneſs of a man's fiſt, theſe are peb- 
bles larger in fize, they are to be ſeparated ; ; gentlemen's 
court yards are often pitch'd with them ; tho' they' make 

but a looſe diſagreeable pavement. 

The value 7 theſe, like that of the gravel, depends up- 
on the ſituation and the demand. 

In Buckinghamſhire, the farmers dreſs their clay land 
with gravel. An old huſbandman whom I faw firewing 
_ gravel thin over one of theſe lands, aſſured me it had been 
— by a neighbour with good ſucceſs. 


The land was a ſolid red clay without ſand or r ſtone, 
and the gravel was a very loamy fort. well ſcreen'd, ſo 


that there was not a ſtone ſo big as a walnut among it. 
However ſtrange the practice appear at firſt, it is not fo- 
reign to reaſon. 


he ſtones were moſtly ragged little flints, and along 


with theſe there was a great deal of a marley loam : theſe 
flints broke the ſubſtance of the clay, and made way for 
the ſand, which broke and divided it farther ; and ſo let 
in the male; ; which enriched it, at the ſame time the 


openneſs of the ſtruẽture gave admiſſion to the ſun, a air and 


rains. 
The old farmer told me all he ſhould 4 more to his 


land, was giving it a ſmall ſprinkling of dung toward Mi- 


chaelmas ; he aſſured me this was the method follow'd by 


his neighbour, who had by that means got good crops of 


wheat ſrom a ſpot of ground, which had many years had 

the character of one of the worſt pieces in the hundred. 
Gravel is a great advantage we have over moſt other coun- 

tries for making walks : it is from this, and our graſs, which 


is ſuperior alſo to that of all nations, that we can | give * 


beauty to our gardens, 7 other people can. 
In gravel this is owi 2 meaſure to the mixture 50 
loam 858 ſand e 


K. — 


2 Other countries have 
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70 _ OF T.H E. US ES, BaaxlT. 
heaps and beds of ſmall ſtones, but they are ——— in theſe 
admixtures which would make them bind. 
But as famous as we are for gravel, it is not in every par 
we have it. 

In ſome of the moſt weld counties there is hardly ſuch a 
thing to be found as a pebble: oy et they have there what they 
call gravel. In Northamptonſhire, where they have pebbles 
enough, they give this name to other mixthres. At Farndon 
in that county, their gravel is made up of flat pieces of flate 
ſtone more than pebbles ; the gravel at Upton is made up 
; wholly of ſuch, without a pebble among them: at Ecton 
8 they call a reddiſh ſand, with ſome flat pieces of a red ſtone 

among it, gravel ; and at Deſborough they gave the ſame 
name to quantities of petrify'd ſea ſhells in ſand. As they 
uſe theſe inſtead of gravel, they give them its name. 
Gravels are yellow, reddiſh, brown or whitiſh : the firſt 
are preferr'd, but there is a particular beauty in the laſt kind. 
There are pebbles i in this of pure cryſtal, ſome as clear as 
glaſs, and others whitiſh, I have taken up ſeveral of theſe 
ravel pit near the duke of Portland's ; and on one have 
a a foal engraved : it is equal to any cryſtal in the world. 
| The gravel in Kent is often compos'd only of looſe peb- 
bles. In Suſſex a great deal is made up of pebbles and land 
only: in Bedfordſhire it is often too loamy. Walks made 
with this are dirty after rain, and are apt to be preſently over- 


UW 


run with weeds. A due proportion of loam and f: with 
the flints and pebbles, is the perfection of a * 1 
CHAP. V. 
Of the uſes of chalk. 


EW of the earths ſerve to more G purpoſes 

than chalk. It is therefore to the owner's advantage w 

have it upon his land any where: often it is a ſubject of 

great profit. In ſome counties it is ſcarce, others are full' 

| of it. In the firſt a good bed of chalk is an eſtate 7 and 

even in the others it has its value. 

Lime is often made of chalk. Tt does not make the beſt, 
but it calcines the eaſieſt, and can be ſold cheap. 

Ihe uſe of chalk as a manure is abundantly known, wid 
occaſions a great conſumption. It has been mention'd al- 
ready under thoſe ſoils it is beſt ſuited to improve; n 
be more at large under the head of manures. 1 

6 0 
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To know to which of theſe two purpoſes lime; or manure, | $5 
the chalk is beſt ſuited, the farmer muſt examine its nature, Ii} 
Hard and ftony chalks are fit for lime; and ſoft and marly + Fi; 
ones for manure in their natural form: the hardeſt of them Lit 


when reduced to lime, ſerve alſo this purpoſe. 
Whiting, which is of many uſes in the common affairs of 
life, is made from chalk. It is chalk broke from its hard 
and firm nature, and reduced to a fine powder like flower, 
which having been ſuſpended in water, forms itſelf into 
cakes as that water dries away ; and is fit for the uſe of the 
white-waſher and others 5 
Chalk is valuable alſo on account of its qualities as a me- „ 
dicine. They find in chalk pits certain roundiſh ſhelly ſub- | | 
ſtances, which they call chalk eggs. Theſe are hollow, | 
and full of a chalk as fine as whiting, and altogether like it. 
The curious ſay theſe ſhells once belonged to the ſea eggs, 
or ſea urchins, as they are called, a fort of ſhell fiſh com- 
mon enough on our ſhores; and that they have been. pe- 
trified and filled thus with fine chalk ever ſince Noah's flood. 
The chymiſts and apothecaries uſe chalk oftener than they 
ſhould ; thoſe white cakes that are ſet up in glaſſes at their ; 
windows in London, with the name of pearls, and the like, | i 5 
Q 
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are often chalk. They look very like little whiting balls; 
and probably they are no other. How far this deceit is pre- 1 
judicial to the healths and lives of thoſe that take them, I 3 


ſhall not enquire. . 14 

In Kent, and ſome other counties, chalk lies juſt under * 
the ground, or in cliffs, ſo that they have nothing to do but 5 
to tear it down and uſe it, In many other places where they Wi! 
have as much neceſſity for it, it lies at great depths. | 5 

In ſome they dig wells for it, there being no water till 1 
they come to a great depth, ſo that they take up a vaſt deal * 
without diſturbance. In other places they dig for it as they 1 
do in mines, and draw it up in buckets. „„ . 

They have an ingenious method in Kent, of getting down it 
chalk where it is in the cliffs, or on the ſides of hills. They E 11 
undermine a parcel of chalk to a little depth at the bottom, 115 
they then go to the top and cut a ſmall trench along, as far | 41 
from the edge as the depth of the undermining: they fill this 1 


trench with water in the evening, and the effect is, that a 
great flake of chalk, of two foot or more in thickneſs, and 


of the whole breadth of the pit falls off before morning. | A 
Me hear of two other kinds of chalk among the painters, | 9 
the one black, and the other red. Theſe are altogether dif- #3 
* | : F 4 ferent | 1 
| | i 
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72 OF FULLERS EARTH. Boon 1. 
ferent ſubſtances from common chalk, and are found not in 
great beds, but in lumps: when they happen to be thrown 
up in digging, they are worth ſaving; but there is no know- 
ing where to expect them. 

Hitherto we have been conſidering thoſe Adee which 
frequently make the foundation of ſoils, as they are uſeful to 
other purpoſes beſide thoſe of huſpandry. We have gone 
throught five of theſe: there remains one more, that is, 
mould; but as the natural and immediate uſe of that is for 

huſbandry, it would be idle to conſider it in any other lights. 
It will be proper therefore that we now advance to certain 
other ſubſtances, which the owner may find either by acci- 


dent, or by his ance; fo in his Jand, ho which may be very | 
profitable, 


CHAP. VI 
9 fulters earth. 


T would be natural to give the preference over al other 
| things here to be treated of, to marle : as it is more fre- 


quent than the others, more abundant in quantity wherever 
found, and more generally uſeful ; but that will come into 
conſideration i in another place, under the article of manures. 
We ſhall here proceed to treat of fullers earth; a commo- 
dity of value, and of the utmoſt importance in our woollen 
manufactory. It is not only an advantage to the owner who 
ſhall find this on his land, but to the country. 

Fullers earth is at preſent dug in very few places: but 
whereſoever it is found, the profit is very great. The na- 
tion is at this time in a manner ſupplied from a few pits in 
Bedfordſhire ; but I have more than once met with this Va- 
luable earth in other counties. 

Let thoſe who would reap the advantage of it, firſt know 
perfectly what it is. Fullers earth is a genuine marle, and 
is the fineſt of all the known kinds. - If the price would al- 
low, it would exceed all other forts in the improvement of 
land; no other kind is ſo pure and free from mixture, none 
is ſo ſoft and mellow; and we know that it falls to PR 
in a few moments by the effect of water. 

Tho' fullers earth will never be uſed as a manure, yet the 
knowledge of this is not without its uſe : for foul and coarſe 
fullers earth is found in places where the fine and pure is not; 
and the owner will know how to value it. 


We 
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We have mentioned the Buckinghamſhire farmer's dreſ- Pi} 
fing his ground with gravel; and we have in many places MW 
found a.coarſe kind of fullers earth in gravel pits : if there . 
were any quantity of it in that gravel, we ſee the following 5 
fertility. in part accounted for on this principle. 2 8 
The coarſe kind of fullers earth is moſtly found in gravel | | 
pits, There often lie among the gravel in different coun- 1 
ties, lumps as big as one's 6k, or of half that bigneſs, of a 1 it 
greyiſh coarſe earthy fubſtance. Sometimes theſe lie irre- | ; 
gularly, and in ſome places a ſtreak of them runs in the ſide 1 
of the pit perpendicular, though ſeldom in an exact ſtrait * 
line, from the top of the bed of gravel down as far as the | 
workmen dig. TN Sn bj 
This coarſe earth when examined, contains a ſharp ſand, _ 
and ſome clay, but it has a ſoapy ſoftneſs withal, that to a 
perſon uſed to handle fullers earth, will be ſure to bring that 
ſubſtance into his mind. = 8 | 
Theſe lumps being put into water, they break almoſt di- 
rectly, and they form three ſettlements. At the bottom 
there lies aſharp ſand, over that is a thin ſettlement of yel- 
low or brown clay, and at the top of theſe a looſe covering 
of an olive coloured, light, crumbly and moulding matter, 
which is perfectly the ſame with fullers earth when broke in 
water. If the whole be ſhook or ſtirr'd together ever ſo of- 
ten, the ſettlement always divides itſelf into three parts in 
this manner, e | | | 
No I am ſure from many trials, that this upper ſettle- 
ment, which looks ſo like fullers earth in a ſtate of wetneſs, 
is fullers earth in reality; upon this it will be worth while 
to make ſome obſervations. DD NI 
In the firſt place, where ſhould any thing be expected to 
be found pure and entire, but where we already ſee it in a 
more imperfect ſtate ? Therefore in whatever lands theſe 
lumps ſhall be found, it would be well to look heedfully all 
about for more and finer, in order to direct a better ſearch by 
digging where there is a proſpect. e nn | 
Where there are beds of any kind of earth pure at ſome _ 
depth, we uſually ſee the ſame things in a fouler ſtate to- 
wards the ſurface: clayey ſoils lie over beds of pure clay; 
theſe ſoils being no other than the ſame clay, mix'd with 
other earths near the ſurface: and it is the ſame of the 
others. 1 ; 1 
Therefore when we find this foul kind of fullers earth near 
the ſurface pf the ground in gravel pits, it is * 
£9387; — | I 5 
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believe the ſame ſubſtance may be found altogether pure and 
entire, deeper down. | Des | : | 

I would not adviſe digging in ſearch of fullers earth wherever 
ſome of theſe lumps ſhall be found, that might be a random 
ſearch : ſuch marks of valuable things under ground, being 
often ſcatter'd to a great diſtance about the ſurface, But 
when the owner of a piece of land ſees one of theſe veins 
running ſtrait down a gravel pit to the depth of the · digging; 
it would be worth while to venture ſome expence in follow- 
ing it deeper; and ſeeing in what it ende. 

Miners often trace a vein of ore in this manner through 
the hardeſt rock, from the thickneſs of a thread till it en- 
larges into a great body: why ſhould not the ſame ſucceſs 
attend ſuch a trial here. : | 

I remember once to have ſeen in a gravel pit upon my own 
land, a vein of fine mould thus running ſtrait down among 
the ſtones. This did not begin ſmall and increaſe in big- 
neſs : on the contrary, it was wideſt at the top or ſurface of 
the ground, and grew ſmaller all the way. I had feen theſe 
before in other places where I had no right to dig; but here 
I ordered it to be followed. At about thirteen foot it termi- 
nated in a thick bed of garden mould. The whole deſcent 
ſeem'd to have been a kind of funnel, through which this 
mould ran into the hollow underneath, filling it up, and 
forming a layer of mould, a thing very unuſual at that depth. 

I mention this to ſhew how well ſuch a vein of fullers 
earth, if one ſhould be met with, would be worth following. 
We know nothing of the ways by which people were led to 
the knowledge of thoſe beds that have fo long been dug for 
fullers earth: perhaps it was in ſome ſuch manner. 

If the farmer would frequently follow the - plow with his 
eye, he would find great advantage. 
| Thereis more reaſon to expect fullers earth in other places, 
| beſide thoſe where it is at preſent dug. 1 
At Wendon in Northamptonſhire, there is found in many 
pits, an earth of an irregular and mixt colour, yellowiſh in 
ſome places, and blueiſn in others: this breaks in water juſt 
like fullers earth, and takes ſpots out of cloaths, as the 
people every day experience. It is not pure, nor does it 

ſeem of quite ſo ſcouring a nature as true fullers earth: 
but it pos very near it, and ſerves in its place for ordinary 

Purpoles. - | 1288 1 
Blue and yellow mix d make green. Theſe dingy earths 
therefore would when mix d, make an olive colour; and if 

pure, 
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pure, they would more reſemble fullers earth; This is not 


the only place where I have ſeen this foul and half-mixed 
earth: is it not very probable that the ſame earth. more pure 
and better blended is to be found a little deeper? Such would 
be right fullers earth; but no-body has dug to tr. 

Dx. Plot in his natural hiſtory of Staffordſhire, ſays, that 
near Statfold in that county, he met with fullers earth very 
much like that of Bedfordſhire, but in little quantity. Now 
if ſome broken maſſes of this lie near the ſurface, who will 
doubt but there are more at greater depths ? Probably there 
are beds of it there, and in the other places I have mention- 
ed, and there only wants induſtry and ſpirit to open the way 
to a fortune, „ | 

I would adviſe the land owner and farmer for the future, to 
make themſelves well acquainted not only with fullers earth, 
but with the ſeveral others to be named hereafter, by the 
ſight and touch; that they may know when any thing like 
them happens to be thrown up: they are not to expect to 
find any of theſe pure and perfect near the ſurface: they can 
- only find coarſe pieces there which may tempt them to ſeek 
farther ; this is all nature gives for their information. 


CHAP. VIL 
ie Of ocbre. 


CRE is an earth uſed by painters 5 and is of conſi- 
derable value. Many fine kinds of it are produced in 
England in large quantities, It is an eſtate to the owner 
wherever it is und and it is to be dug in many places, 
where at preſent the poſſeſfor of the ground has no ſuch ex- 
tion. | 

Ochre is of ſeveral kinds: but the two principal are yellow 
and red. A great deal of the yellow is converted into red 
by burning, for all yellow ochre grows red on being put into 
| the fire; but beſide this, there is a natural red ochre alſo in 


| e. 15 

Beſide theſe two principal kinds uſed by the painters, of 
each of which there are ſeveral ſub-diviſions; there are two 
others, a yellow and red, uſed by glovers, and not ſo well 
. knownas they deſerve: there are alſo a purple and an afh- 
colour d kind; and to theſe four I may reaſonably add a fifth, 
which is of a duſky ſtraw colour, and ſerves for the rubbing 
upon leather breeches, and buff - belts.. , 
Qs t 
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e O HRE. * 
It is not to be imagin' d, that every coloured earth is 
e ochre is an earth of a diſtinct kind from all ers, 
As clay differs from chalk, and as might be inſtanced of 
many others ; ſo ochre differs in its very nature from any 
other kind that can be named. There are indeed clayey 
ochres, but they are the leaſt valuable kinds. Ochre in its 
right condition, is light, brittle, duſty, - and fine; ſuch are 

all thoſe I have here named. 
Yellow ochre, which is the moſt univerſal commodity, is 


dug principally on Shotover hills near Oxford: all England, 


and all Europe is in a manner ſupplied from this ſpot. The 
owner of a piece of. land where ochre ſhall be found, needs 
not for this neglect digging it. For tho? people are princi- 
pally ſupplied from Oxfordſhire with it; a great deal is ſent 
to London from other places; and wherever it ſhall be want 


a market may be had for it. 


The Dutch have ochre from Oxfordſhire, which they 
partly uſe for their own purpoſes, and partly ſend over to us 
again after they have manag'd it different ways, under the 
name of foreign. 

Yellow ochre lies under beds of clay and ſand : but it dit. 
covers itſelf by lumps lodged here and there among them. 
When ſuch lumps are found among clay or ſand, it is worth 
while to be at ſome pains to ſee farther. | 

Yellow ochre is divided into two kinds ; one called ftone 
ochre, and the other clay ochre ; one is ready for uſe as it 
is dug, being naturally pure and fine ; the other is foul and 
irregularly colour'd ; they ſoak this in water to get out the 
ſand, and then beat i it up into cakes, 

In many places yellow ochre is found in little lumps | 
among gravel. They pick ſuch up in Bedfordſhire, and the 
glovers uſe it. 

In Northamptonſhire they hikes the grey ochre ; the purple 
is not ſo common, but they find it in the firſt mention d 
county. In a pit at Thingdon, there is a thin ſtratum of it. 
Tis uſed by the glovers, and ſells at a ſmall price: but it is 
worth the notice of painters, for itis a beautiful colour, not 
unlike what is called Perſian red. 

*Tis eaſy to make a gueſs where ochre lies ; j by theſe to- 
kens near the ſurface; and tis often worth the purſuing, but 
it is little known. I have ſeen a bed of yellow ochre cut 
through in digging for water; and neither the farmer nor 


landlord have known, that it was of any the leaft value. 
After ochre we are to name * is _ reddle. This 
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is not properly « of the ochre kind, but a marle of a deep and 
ſtrong red; it is yulgarly called an ochre, and by ſome red 


ochre. 


ſent to London, and other parts of the kingdom, where ſo 
large a quantity of it is uſed, that though it ſells at a ſmall 
price, the value is upon the whole very conſiderable... 
Beſide the uſe in marking of ſheep, this earth is put to 
many others among the colourmen, being the foundation 


of a _ muy: of __ waer that ſerve- for _ 


work. 48 4 


„ CHAP. vin. 


1 


thoſe places ſtrangely ignorant of its nature : and thoſe. in 


remote counties are very little DIE with it more 8 * 


by name. 


It ĩs not a 8 thoſe bb never ſaw peat except i in- the- 
dry tate, ſhould be i ignorant of its origin. It then is of con- 


ſiderable hardneſs, but the moſt ſolid peat cuts eaſily with a 
Joſt in the bed, being ſoft and tender there, though it get 


eſs in drying. 


Peat earth conſiſts of a TORE matter, full of dene 
young of plants. For this: reaſan when cut up and dry'd, 


it burns freely. 


Peat is of two 40 Obe! is rakem: from the tops, ſides, 
1 of hills; the other is dug up in a level country. 


The peat of Lancaſhire is of the firſt kind; and that of the a 


fens is of the other. They differ in, colour. That of the 


hilly countries being pale; and alſo in conſiſtence, as it is 
ſomewhat ſofter. The peat of the fens is enn, and of 


a deep blackiſh brown. 


Theſe are but trivial ee a i in all other reſpects 


2 2 are alike. The bituminous matter is the ſame in both, 
the parts and remains of plants are of the ſame kind, 
and preſerved in a like manner. 


It is of conſequence to the owner of land, to know whe- 


ther peat may be cut in it. This, as it lies ſo near the ſur- 
face, and as the ſoil diſcovers it, is not ſo often over-look'd 
4s wha reſt of - thoſe valuable earths that are hidden at greater. 

depths 3 


The fineſt reddle 3 is dug in Derbyſhire, eee ee 


Peg T; « or EO is. Ru 3 by fight in | places ; 


where it is burnt; but I have found many even in 
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| Judge where it is lodged, 


eaſy, ſo that they form it into ſhape as they ** it, When 


„% rn e 
7 depths 3 yetT have ſeen where a great deal has been loſt by 


not attending to theſe obvious notices. 
Thoſe who live in places where peat is likely to be found, 


| ſhould acquaint themfelves with its nature, with the marks of 


the ſoil that contains it; and with its value: That they may 
and whether worth takin up. 

en lands are the places where peat is moſt frequently 
found, yet it is not univerſally laid under all fenny foils. 

The ie of Ely, Lincolnſhire, and Northamptonſhire, Af 

ford it in great plenty and perfection. Other parts of fens 

have none. Frequently the farmer lights on it in digging 
his ditches, which are the common fence in that country: 


and the peat well pays the labour of digging. 


The right peat earth is a light, ſpungy, tough ſubſtance ; ; 
of a blackiſh, or of a darker, or lighter brown colour, full 
of fibrous roots of plants, together with flaggy leaves, and 


| hollow ftalkslike reeds; and it has often many other fam 


wer it. 
Tk at ſmall depths in the earth, bat never on the farface, 
as ſome from the name turf have been idly led to imagine. 
It never lies immediately under the turf or ſward, but al- 
ways has fome depth of the foil between. This foil is com- 
monly the black moory land, or pure mould of the foris ; 


and this is ſo unlike in its nature to the peat itſelf, that if it | 


be taken up with it, as is ſometimes _ in the d z it 
always falls off with drying. 


Zood peat earth, as it ies in the 


cuts ſoft. 0 


dry d, the peats are tough and firm, they os not eaſily bro- 
ken, and the biruminous part between the ſtalks and leafy 
remains of plants is very hard: where it is broken, looks- 
ſmooth and gloly like pitch, 

The blacker the peat is, the better it is: for that reaſon 
the peat of the fen lands is preferred to that of hilly coun- 
tries. When it is of a pale brown, or rediſh-and ſoft, 'it 
does not burn ſo well. Sometimes there is clay or other 
earth among it, and then it is of little value. 

It is uſed as the common firing in fen countries, and burns 
agreeably enough: it has ſome ſmelt; but that is accounted 
wholeſome. 
| Peat is of a contrary nature to manure. When che 4 
face is laid bare, nothing grows on its except ſometimes a 


few ruſhes ; and when the ſoil-that lies over it is plowed, the 
farmers take care never to cut upon the peat if it lie — 
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2 for they affirm from experience, that its mixture with ce fol 


renders it barren. 


A ſoft ſpungy foil, ſhaking as it is trod, with a good black 1 8. 


3 under the turf, is the mark of peat earth underneath. 
e e TIO ſuch lands, but that is its uſual 
ſituation. 

_Itis found from one foot wie bern . the ſurface, 
and often. the bed of it is of conſiderable thickneſs. 3 re- 
tains wet a long time, and therefore is eaſy to cut in the 
ded ; ; for when dry it becomes hard and ſtubborn, as before 


The beſt ſeaſon for cutting't is April and May: the peat 
muſt be cut larger than they are expected to be when dry, 
for they ſhaink one fourth in drying. 

The uſual ſituation of peat is this; firſt there is a heavy 
chick ſod, that gives way under the feet; then a moiſt, 
' black, moory ſoil, af a foot or more in depth; then comes 


the peat, which. is two, three, or more feet thick ; and un- 


7 der this is a bed of clay. 


black lig bt ſoil lets wet eaſily through; and it penetrates the 
peat, bu the clay at hottom ftops it, fo that it ſwells, grows 
: — and lifts up the ſoil, making it thake and give way 


h I ade ale: tabs is n nad hath and 
where the bed is thickeſt, the graſs is always worſt. Where 
the bed of peat is very thick, as. it will be in ſome places five 
foot or more, they don't cut the whole, but only the upper 


part; two or three feet at fartheſt into peat. The under 


part is in theſe thick beds too moiſt for uſe. 


In fame places there is a bed of fand inſtead of 3 
the peat; but this is not fo. common, nor is the n 


ſo good. 
the fens they have two other forts of fuel of the peat 

kind, but inferior in value; the one they call ſeſs, and the 
other hods. 
I The ſes is cut fo the upper part of the beds of peat. 

It conſiſts of a light brittle earth, with little of the black bi- 
tumen in it, but with the parts of plants in the ſame man- 
ner as the other.. The hods are cut outof the loweſt part of 
_ the peat bed; but it is not every peat bed that affords theſe 
two. kinds. The ſeſs only lies on the drier moors ; and the 
hods, whichfliakin OA come from the mid bottoms 
of thick beds. | 


N his 


This is the reaſon peat keeps mack in the pit. The- 
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This bed of mix'd matter, partly bituminous, and partly 
vegetable, which forms the peat, has been ſuppoſed owing 
to the ſediments of great floods, which have remain'd a long 
time upon the low lands ; but that is not the caſe. Bitumi- 

nous matter does not ſettle from floods: befide the ſame mat- 

ter is found in the ſame form impacted with roots, and mak- 
ing regular beds of peat earth at the tops of hills, and on 
their ſides ; and theſe are places that can never have been 
overflow'd.. | e e 

From this I mean to encourage the farmer, not to ſuppoſe 

peat is to be found only in one ſituation. Wherever he finds 
à piece of ground that ſhakes under his feet, and is covered 
with coarſe graſs, and that has a black mould under the ſward, 
let him dig a foot or two, and ſee whether he do not find 
peat earth at that depth. 5 | 
It is a good fuel wherever it can be had, it heats ovens 
better than any other: it is cheaper than any, and its. aſhes 
bl are valuable as manure ; though in its natural Rate it is of all 
* things the moſt an enemy to fertility. : 
| One ſingular uſe of peat is the keeping on fire a great 
while; a piece of it lighted at one end, and dipped in wa- 
ter at the other, will keep light all day. 85 
It is excellent for the nicer chymical operations, and if it 
were to be had univerſally, would be called for more than is 
imagined. He who can dig it, ſhould not be negligent be- 
cauſe it is not us'd about the place. Lethim dig and dry it, 
and he will ſoon find buyers. 5 
Other places beſide hills and fens afford peat. I have ſeen 
it cut through in many meadows, when they were only dig- 
ing the trenches to drain them; and no-body regarded it. 
At Mears Aſhby in Northamptonſhire, and at Grafton Un- 
derwood in the fame county, they dig excellent peat, though 
quite out of the fens, and far enough from the hills : it lies 
at about fifteen inches under the ſward, with a rich black 
mould between; and runs to a great depth. The mark of 
its being in theſe paſtures, is a little unfirmneſs of the ground, 
and this may lead the owner of land to ſeek for it in many 
places, where the ſituation might not naturally make it ex- 
pected. | ; | 
Bur let the undertaker take care he do not employ his la- 
bour upon a wrong ſort. Thomas Renolls, my neighbour, 
ſome years ago, cut the upper turf of a boggy ground into 
long ſquare pieces like peat, and dry'd them for burning. He 
told me, when I repreſented the folly of this project, that 
: | A 
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ECG | 
Whether his relation told him what was falſe, ai hs did N 
not underſtand bim I cannot ſay, but the event was what 
might be enpected: the turf wus light and fuzzy, and did 
not burn well nor was worth apy thing. It was much like 

the ſeſs already deſcribed, only worſe. Boggy places are 
cover'd with a turf that is full of roots, but chere is, none of 

che bitumindus matter. So thiat this is not peat. Neither 
= upon trial found any peat earth at the bottom of 


ins we beer ways harper wiggth_t ied ante | 
— of another error. It is commonly ſuppoſed the peat 
earth grows: but this is a miſtake. When die has once cut 
up the quantity any place yields, he muſt not expect any 
more for ever. 

In Lincolnſhire where they dig great quantities, "when 
they have cleared one dike, as they call it, they open ano 
ther: and they . firſt the turf and mould out of 
the 7 70 one. MAD -. this wo a>. ag more peat ph 
thirty years, Pers ncconing to good Karr, wag, wet the 
—— * uk Thiy 
peat is u dung | at difficult 

* — thpmths 1 in the ſha pf lrg 
bricks, and are laid ſingly upon the earth to dry. 
very ſoft when firſt dug, but they ſoon loſe part of their 
moiſture, and harden in proportion. They are to be turn'd 
_ twice or three times RNs they lie ſingle, and after they 
have thus got a tolerable a uchug, they are to be piled up 

in e e a wheehwright's felleys, with Wok ugh 2 air 
to blow in between: int is manner oro : 
and are fitted for the fire. od 19 

The huſpandman muſt keep in mind the difference be- 
tween peat; and the common turf of the ground, not only 
for fuel, but as uſed for manure * for as the peat t fs mech fu- 
perior to any kind of upper turf for firing, fo om the other 
hand, the Des of the gear of N oun 12 8 
ter for manure * MOT e 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


Of Manures in general. 


F TER 2 thorongh conſideration of the foil, with re- 
A ſpect to its cultivation and other uſes; we are to lead 
armer to the e of manures; by which 
the improvements of cultivation are in a great meaſure 
brought about. Fhe breaking the land by the plow, and 
the altering and enriching it by theſe dreſſings, are the 
two articles on which all ee of a ſoil depends. 
In the ſucceeding. book we ſhall treat of manures ; and 
care ſhall be taken to draw together the whole number 
of theſe ; to arrange them naturally, and preſent them ons 
by ons before the e of him who is to uſe them. ä 
Nor ſhall we inform him alone of the effect each ban , 
upon, that kind of land to which it is ſuited; but. he ſhall 
know how it acts: applying his Judgoberts inſtead of 
truſting all to his memory. 
This is our deſign; we are ſenſible the undecttuing i is 
large, as well as difficult; but we: have been favoured 
with ſo many communications upon the ſubject, that we 
hagy in Jams degree, to proportion the execution to the 


. 
23 n treating of manures, ſome things muſt bo call'd up : 
again which have been nam'd already; but we hope the 


caution that has been uſed in methodizing the r will 
prevent needleſs repetitions. 


We fhall faſt Are grenl diviſion of the whls 


2b into 
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into the natural and artificial manures: che uſe now made 
of ſome of the natural kinds would have appear d as ſtrange 
to an earlier practitioner in Hulbuniieyy as the invention of 
many of the others. | 


In treating of their uſes and proper application, x we ſhall | 
build all upon experience. If the farmer were not per- 
fectiy inſtructed as to the kinds of lands which demand 


particular dreſſings, it would have been better for him if : 
thoſe manures had never been invented. 


A ſoil may be render'd worſe by bad man nt; as 
certainly as Improved by good: but as we ſha | inſert no- 

thing here but what is ſupported by repeated experience, 
we wiſh the farmer to prove ſo much his own friend, as 


to give N har appear new to him, if it ſuit his purpoſe, 
a fair | 


ook 1 WOE 1. 
0 Natural ManuREs: 


CHAP. 2. 
Of the nature of marks. 


| T HE mdf: conſiderable of natural manures is chats, 
= is in all reſpects ſuperior to the generali of the 
: it ſuits different kinds of lands; and its 32 in 
| 1 them fruitful are laſting. N 
Marle is a treaſure whereſoever it is found ; and thire is 
no country in the world where there is more of it than 
in England: yet there are few places in which it is known 
to lie. The induſtry of thoſe who deal in huſbandry has 


not been in any thing ſo flack, as in the ſearching” after 
this valuable commodity. D 


We ſhall awaken them to a ſenſe of their intereſt, by 
ſhewing its value; and to aſſiſt them in the ſearch after t 
we ſhall endeavour to make it known to them 
and feeling in its ſeveral appearances z for theſe differ A 
After this, to prevent miſtakes in the application, the ſe- 
veral kinds of marle ſhall be 'diſtinguiſh'd, and the par- 
ticular ſort of land ſhewn, to which each properly belongs. 

Looking into what has been formerly known co 
- males, one is concerned to ſe that huſbandry has de- 


clined | 
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clined in this material reſpect. Our anceſtors two thouſand 


rs ago were well acquainted with marle and its uſe. The 
old latin writers celebrate the marles of England, and tell 
us that the lands were greatly enriched by them. They 
_ enumerate ſeveral kinds: and ſeem much better acquainted 


with their nature and qualities, than the | generality of our 
- preſent farmers. 


We ſee what. treaſures marle pits at this time prove 


where they are open'd, and what advantage the land has 
from that dreſſing. Let us endeavour to find them i in more 
places, and make the benefit univerſal. 

In order to the huſbandman's finding marles, he muſt 
firſt have a due knowledge of them. . The fineft kinds 


have often been thrown up accidentally in digging, and 


no one has known them. The fields have e for 

want of what they contain d in their own bowels, through 

the ignorance of their owner. _ 

arle is of ſeveral kinds, and differs greatly i in appear- 

ance ; ; but to him who will carry a general knowledge of 
it in his mind, it may be known in whatever form. 

Marle may be pure or foul: for thoſe beds of matter 


which lie in the earth are ſubje& to mixtures as well as 


thoſe on the ſurface, . tho? not ſo frequently 3 3 but the deeper 
marle lies, uſually the purer it is. 


We ſhall firſt divide the marles into two kinds, the pure 


and the mixt. The pure marles all agree in their texture; 
their difference being only in the degree of hardneſs, and 
in the colour. 

Pure marle is not unlike fullers earth. It is fofe and 
fatty to the touch; it is not tough like clay, nor duſty 
like ochre, nor ſandy like loam, but of a tender fine nature. 

Wen a farmer Ends a piece of earth of this kind, 
whether it be 'thrown up in digging a well, or by what- 


ever other accident, let its colour — what it "will, he may 


depend upon it tis a marle. In order to be more con- 


firm'd, let him throw a piece of it into a baſon of water: 


he will find it ſwell like fullers earth, and crumble in the 
ſame manner of itſelf to pieces. This is a confirmation. 


The harder kinds break flower, che ſoft ones quicker : ſome 


almoſt immediately. But in whatevever manner it happens, 
this, joined to the others, is a ſure proof that the earth is 
ga marle. Let him who has fallen by chance upon a piece 

: of it 48 in ſearch of the treaſure. 
8 Wo; CHAP. 
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0 . A 7. u. 
Of th ſromal kinds of pare « or ume erke. 0 


0 F pure marles there are four eine my kinds, daun 

A according to their colnurs. 5 OLE OE SENS 
A white, A red, 8 * 
Ayellow, ''- A — 


e #006 © Mheekc; but leſs common. , - 5 


Theſe are diſtinguiſhed under the name of babe 513 
of thoſe colours ; for there are : allo of the foul and 9 


kinds of the fine. 


| Theſe excellent marles are more common than is 2 
poſed. We have ſeen the blue marle thrown up in Buck- 
inghamſhire, and the red in abundanee in Warwickfhire, 
as fine as the beſt in Suſſex and Kent. And not many 


years fince-in Worceſterſhire, as much white marle was 
diſcovered among the rubbiſh where they had been ſinking 


— ſalt ſprings, as returned a 1 part of tis expence 
1 3 1 
W there are but a fow counties marle is in uſe; I be- 
* there are very few where it may not be diſcovered ; nor 
1 thing more worth the ſearch. 
arles of theſe ſeveral colours, in their texture 
and hardneſs; but, in general, the white are the ſofteſt 
and lighteſt, and the blue are the firmeſt and heavieſt, 

For this reaſon the white is moſt uſed for paſture grounds, 
and the blue for corn lands. This is the general Os 
in Kent and Suſſex, where marles are moſt frequent, and 
their uſe is beſt underſtood :- the white being there almoſt 
univerſally of a looſe crumbly texture, and the blue of a 
more compact and firm ſubſtance. 

But this is not to be eſtabliſhed into a law to the farmer. 
Tho ugh in thoſe counties where they have choice, they 
uſe x + ſofteſt for paſtures, becaufe they diſſolve moſt freely 1 
and the harder for plowed lands, where they are more af- 


liſted by tillage. He who has either kind, may uſe it 


indifferently on both occaſions, in this manner. | 

If it be the blue, or any other of the compact forts, 
let him lay it upon his corn land, early in the feaſon, that 
the 'weather may mellow it before the laſt plowing : If it 
be for paſture: ground, let him in the fame manner lay it 
on in time, n it thip. If it be the white, or mY 
1 0 1 : 


on till late, ' becauſe it breaks and diffolves almoſt as ſoon 
as expoſed to the weather. - : 

The colour of marle is no certain proof - of its nature; 
but, in general, the red and yellow are of a middle de- 
gree between the blue and the white. 

At Blunds-Court, and in che parith of Shiplake in Ox- 


It is — They on _ lands and paſfure givunds with 


great ſucceſs. it on at any time of the year, 
| ca wr L like cream, almoſt as ſoon as it 
is ſpread. 

20 Werwickſhire there i + this canis n 


ſo much eſteemed in Suſſex. This is at firſt as firm as 


_ elay, It ſhould be laid on corn lands at the 

of winter, that it may be broke by the froſts and rains. 
It is plain that the uſe ef marle was known in this 
country in the time of the Romans. © There is alſo proof 
that it has been uſed long fince that period in many places, 
where the farmers know npthing of it now. A melancholy 


proof that as art of een has declined in the late | 
There ie a common report among che people of Nor- 


champtonſhire, that marle was long uſed there: in · Crick- 


field in that county, there are a great many old hollows, 


which they at this time call marle pits or marlow pits, 
ond which were dug for marle. 

In the lordſhip of Winwick, in the ſame county, are 
may other ſuch holes, all which the country people have 


heard their fathers ſay, were dug for marle to improve the 
land: and the old deeds of eſtates mention marlaria, or | 


marle pita, as articles of value upon them. 
In the ſame manner in almoſt all the counties in England, 
there are one where or other in the fields theſe old delves, 


pits or hollaws : they are now. overgrown with graſs. 3 but 


in _ counties where marle is commonly uſed,” th ey are 
— ly known to be old marle pits; and in others they 
ually ſome report of their having been dug for 

—— to manure the land: 

For no manure whatſoever is ſo advantageous. Let the 
farmer conſider well the nature of his marle, and the 
nature of his ſoil, to ſee they are ſuited to one another; 
and if bis firſt trial do not ſucceed, let him not be diſ- 


boartened, but go on; he will not fail of ſuccels afterwards, | 


G 4 IP They 


Boox II. O F MANUR ES. 3, 
other of the tooſe and crumbly kinds, it need not be laid 
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| fordſhire, there is a whitiſh-marle, of the crumbly kind. 
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«fit tend intfada eee 
frequently as dung in others; and yet in other parts of 
the —ç county the farmers ſeem not to know there is 


any ſuch ſubſtance in nature. I was the occaſion of a 


farmer's trying a red marle, found there very near the ſur- 


8 face of the earth, in digging a ditch for a fence. It was 


one of tho pure kinds, and as ſoſt as fullers earth, it crum- 
bled in the fame manner in-:wajer, and crackled on being 
put in the fire.” I ſhewed him by theſe and other marks, 


that it was a right marle; but whether he laid it on a 


wrong ſoil,” or in whatever unſkilful manner he mana ed 


it, when I next ſaw him, he reproached me for advi 


him to uſe it, and declared he would never try projects 
again. So difficult is it often to get, theſe people to make 
any . ot next" ae. en to make Waun pers 
fevers. W 

8 


CHAP. III. 


of the ſroeral kinds ef impure or — marke. 


H O SE we have tamed are the richeſt and fineſt of 
the marles: as all mixture debaſes their value, a- 
mong the other kinds, the moſt impure are of leaſt value. 


Theſe mixed marles differ in colour, and in their nature, 


according to the ſubſtances which have got in among them. 
The colour of theſe is no general mark of diſtinction, but 
they may be arranged under ſeparate heads, according 

to the ſubſtances of which they partake. Theſe are fund; 
_ d, or ſtone, and: they may be marles mos 


7 marles, Joamy males, d 
clayey marles, ſtony marles 
therefore among theſe laſt are alſo to be eee ee a 
ſome which have at firſt the hardneſs of a ſtone from their 


own nature and compoſition, Wougy! Sp have not a * 


ticle of real ſtone in them. 
Some marles beſide theſe natural earths and ſtony mat- 


| ter, contain great quantities of ſea ſhells, Theſe are pre- 


ſerved in them in a fingular manner ; for inſtead of being 
trify'd or render'd hard, they are made brittle,, and ſeem 


as if they had been calcined. Theſe ſhells are far from 


injuring the marle in its improving quality; on Fu ee 
There 


E ey are found to 2 that virtue, 


Book JI, O F MANURES, 84 
II There are marles of theſe kinds of all the beforemen- 
tioned colours, but greyiſh or yellowiſh. are the two muſt 
frequent. The ſandy are the richeſt of theſe impure 
marles: and they are fitteſt for ready uſe ; for they break 
to pieces in the hands eaſier than any others; and the 
ſooneſt of any crumble: with the weather. In a proper 
application theſe may be accounted of equal value with any, 
for on clayey lands the very ſand which 1s contained in them 
Iube loamy marles are the next in value, for they break 
eaſily r but in mm as well as the former, 
a great of the advantage will depend u a prop 
— of their nature, =o their —— a light foil. 7 
I ̃ be clayey and ſtony are inferior: but on ſome lands the 
former are preferable to thoſe which are more pure; and 
amongſt the ſtony kinds there are ſome, even of the hard- 
eſt; which, when properly mellowed by the weather, are 
inferior to none in richneſs. I have ſeen ſome of theſe that 
a large hammer would not break when firſt dug up; but with 
froſt, L and ſunſhine, they have in fix months crumbled 
to fn... , 2 CM a 7, 
\- Others I have een-which when broke with: great labour, 
and laid upon the lands, have for ſeveral. months appeared 
like ſo many ſtones, and ſeemed to damage rather than im- 
prove the ſpat : but after one winter there has not been a 
piece ſo big as a nutmeg to be found; and the land has been 
5 — heart eight or ten years by that ſingle dreſſing. 
. 2 ſhire having a ſtony marle upon his 
ground, dug it at a large expence, while all his neighbours 
laugh'd at him; and after it had been expoſed to the air and 
rain in his yard till it to crack and break, he laid ĩt on 
his corn lands, and had it broke there with hammers : after 
Cel. : . ; | Wig, 


They have mn Northamptonſhire a from loam which the 
common people call penny earth; it is full of ſea ſhells, 
ſome of which are flat, and reſemble pieces of money. This 
is as hard as rock when firſt dug, but it moulders with the 
weather, and even the ſhells that are in it diſſolve, ſo that 
not one of them is to be found on the lands where it has 
been laid. They uſe it in ſome places, but not nearly ſo much 
2 it deſerves... When it is kept dry, it retains its hardneſs 
forever. | 


e's ſome places is to be dug ata conſiderable depth, | 
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and even dis is well worth while : but more frequently it lies 
ndar the ſurface 3 ſometimes ſo near, that they plow up a 
part of it with the mould; and the ſame action turns and 


mamures it, and that very profita 


In Kent the marie ſometimes vi dovp 3 bet in „ Suſſex it 


— is within a foot or two of the ſarface, with a 
ne it; this anſwers a very convenient purpoſe, 
for it hi 


the marle ſo well together above, that by under- 
mining it they can have a fall of a hundred abe or _— at 
Cos er e ee eee kanily-nay _— = 


#1 G H A P. IV; * 58 eee 
of tertain merle found in ; particulay counties,” | 


IN. Buckinghamſhire I have obſerved a rich-marle of: the 
purer kind, of a mixed nature between the'blue and red 
the red making the body of the maſs; and the blue di 
in veins. This is one of the fatteſt kinds, and is the. 48 
that is ſo much eſteem'd in Kent for ſandy lanße. 
In Warwickſhire they have a blue and red mare of 4 gif 


| ferkind, which does not er een eee med ut 


excellently on ſandy corn grounds 1 Hou: 
«In Chclbire they have « frony marls, which they call late 


marle, becauſe it ſplits into flat thin pieces; they have-this 


of all the common colours, and i it is much eee 
red, yellow, whitiſh, or blue. 


I They-have alſo in Staffordſhire e e er Che- 
ſhire, | a ſtony marle, which breaks in a kind of ſquare 
pieces; this they call dice marle. It is yellowiſh, rediſh, 


er bluriſh. Both theſe, though ſtony at firſt, mellow, and 


fall to pieces with the rains; and are greatly citeem'd.' They 
have in the fame places clayey marles, but thoſe clog the 
land after their 3 effect is over ; whereas theſe leave 


it better than it was before, even after weir nen mirtus 


is gone. 
In moſt countries they value.the ſtony 1 been of 
their laſting efficacy. The fatty and crumbly kinds enrich 


the ground more ſuddenly ; but thele hard ones. e what 


fruitfulneſs which laſts many years. 
Some of theſe barder marles, which enrich land for FY 
long a continuance, have a bad effect in the end. Aſter this 


Tong period of fruitfulneſs is over, the ſoil becc mes ſo barren 


kar ſcarce _ 1 n it fruitful again. 8 
Ine 


— 


U 
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The hard white marle is moſt ſubje& to a Ga for 
1 it approaches to the nature of chalk, aud the fn thing kn 


_ — chalk to a proverb. 


To theſe marles mention'd for their uſe in particular 


; places, I hall add three or four others. 


In: Shropſhire, and that part of Cheſhire which borders on 


it, they have a duſky browniſſf blue marie, ſpotted with n 
cleaner blue and white : this they call cowſhot marle, and 
mae country has received great advantages from che time in 
which it has been introduced into uſe. 
In Staffordſhire there is a 5 e, en they call 
ſhale marle thete as well as in Cheſhire, where it 


ſound in abundance. This is greyiſh, and — As = 


ſand ftone : but it breaks freely enough. They do not uſe 
this generally, but it turns to a good account. If the farmer 
| therefore finds a blueiſh grey ſand ſtone in his grounds, let 

him try whether it does not moulder in the air, or crackle in 


the fire, and if ſo, let him ſee to make a better uſe of it than 


they do in many. places i in this county, where chey ablolutely 
throw it away. 
= Cheſhire they e- a marle of a duſky colour, and 
- ſubſtance; unlike the generality of the kinds; 'this 
the? call peat marle. Tt is one of thoſe which are debas'd by 
clay : they have it in Shropſhire alſo ; but the uſe differs. In 
Cheſhire they uſe it as a manure; and if laid on pre 


land, as the ſharp ſandy foils, it yields a good encreaſe: in 


Shro ſbire they make bricks of it. 
hey have in Cheſhire, Staffordſhire, and ſome neigh- 

bouring counties, a ſtiffer kind than the laſt, of a yellowiſh 
colour, and from that and its toughneſs they it cla 
marle. This often lies in very deep beds; 1 is full of "flog 
and pebbles in the upper part, where it often riſes within a 
foot of the ſurface, but it is pure below. They uſe this on 
the worſt lands with very good ſucceſs. Let the young huf- 
bandman therefore, who thinks his land is clayey at the bot- 
tom, in ſome particular ſpots on] , examine this clay. They 

fay all is not gold that ſhines. ' hings are often worſe than 
| 00 ſeem; but ſometimes they are better. 

Tuer be have alſo in the ſame county a kind of marle they 
call paper marle: this lies i in leaves, and i is a very pure and 
rich bingo, 

* © Chefhireis an for another kind of wing; by F200 
—_ d to be particular to that county, they call ir ſteel 
mar 
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This is of a duſky colour, often ſpotted with red and 


Boox Il. 


Kuunener wih blue. It is very hard; and when ſtruck 


with a hammer, naturally ſhatters into a kind of-ſquare | 


It is one of the ſtony kinds, and is nearly the — 


with chat which they call dice marle in Northampionſhire. 
I have obſerv'd with pleaſure, the manner in which this 
mare divides when laid upon the ground. At firſt the large 
lumps lie about like ee lumber: after this one ſees all 


the ſurface of the field ſpread over with corner d pieces of 


| ſome conſiderable Gs then after a little more effect of 


the weather, it lies every where in bits like. dice, many of 
them very _— and after this it is blended with the mould, 


and altogether * en it is that its 3 tal virtue is ns wh 


wants eh 
2 H A P. v. 


Of ſeeking for marle., 


WE huſbandman thus ſees the vaſt value of marle : - 
and it is natural he ſhould. ſeek for it on his own 
grounds ; we ſhall endeavour. to aſſiſt him in the 1 3 

It is frequent i in many places where it is not regarded or 
even known ; and odor ſo little obſerved, it is a com- 
modity ſo naturally and generally the produce of England, 
that I believe there are few pieces of land of any extent in 
which one kind or other of it may not be found, 

If it lie too deep, it may not be worth taking up, but that 
is ſeldom the caſe: it is commonly near the ſurface. 


The ſeveral kinds have been here ſo fully deſcribed, ons 2 


the farmer has reaſon to ſuppoſe he ſhall know it at 

We ſhall now add the foils under which it uſually lies. 
He ſhould firſt examine well by 3 hey and by the OR 

ance of the ground, whether marl heretofore been dug 

in his land, or any where near its borders. 


If it has, let him look after thoſe broad and ſhallow delves 


before mention'd, for they are certainly the places where the 


pits were. If he learn nothing by report, yet let him ſee if 
there be any ſuch hollows in the ground, for though leſs 
certain, they are an evidence that ſomething has my dug. 
It may have been gravel, but marle is more * likely, Mos 
If he find ſuch allows. let him mind the courſe wherein 
they run, for that way probably the marle runs alſo. 
1 he find "_"_ one, Jet him obſerve how deep it is; 1 


„ 
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on this depends che nature of his ſearch, by this he! 
gueſs whether che marle lay low or near the $i —5 | Land 

His buſineſs is to try all about the place. If the hollow 
be very ſhallow, let him have holes dug to the depth of three 
foot with a ſpade ; if deeper, let him uſe an augur, ſuch as 


ef owe the . with. Let him bore in many places to 


dot: if the marle lie deeper than that, tis 
hardly worth di os ; but let him examine ſtrict! 1770 i 
thing the 


within this compaſs. 
keep in min valeur, of marle; and if any thing 


come up that ern leaft appearance of them, let him 
it by ſeeing if it moulders away in water: if it crackles in the 
fire ; and what effect the ſun and air take upon it when it 
has lain two or three nights expos d. 
Thus if there ever have been ne FR there; and: * 
vein of it continues, he will find where it runs; ; and he is 
then to follow the courſe of it by the augur, and conſider 
here he can open a pit the moſt conveniently for the 11 
ral uſe of his land. ; 
But if there be not the leaſt ſign upon the ground, or leaſt 
account that marle ever was dug thereabouts : this ' ſhould 
not Le ene gens 1.5 n! for there i is a time for” 
the diſcovery of every thing. 
In this caſe he muſt have recourſe to what be ss upon Gg 
If a well be ſunk at any time upon or near his land, 
let him look carefully over all the kinds of earth that are 
chrown up. Nay, when a pond i is dug, let him make the 
ſiame obſervations. * 
Let him examine the ſides of ditches new dug e 
and follow the plow with a careful eye, obſerving if it any 
where turn up matter different from the foil. 

If he diſcover nothing in theſe reſextchies, let him then wy 
| the augur, boring in different places. 7 
Clay ofteneſt lies under marle : mellow earth is the next 
ſoil that is likely to conceal: it: and after this the loamy 
earth. - It ſometimes lies under gravel, but ſeldom in plen- 
ty: it rarely is found under a ſandy foil, and then commonly 
in a thin vein, and at a great depth. | 
Tube clayey ſoil o has marle under i it; and it is uſuals | 
ly of the kind, The. Kentiſh marles generally are 
cover'd with a foot or two of Suh Gaye...» | 

The black mellow earth of the low ands, often has un- 


derit a bed of tough clay. Sometimes it has a thick bed of 
ſome _ . in the place of the clay; and very often 2 
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94 Or MANURE SL Boon li- 
vein of marle comes between the elay and the od. 
The former is the beſt, but if gona =: 
high fllove wich hs avg the courſe: of the vein, and he” 
y thicken till at laſt it uſually takes che 
Places To > here he is to open his pit; and he; 
will probably 4 bed of marle five,. ſux, or ſeven foot 
ik rig within 2 foot, and. half of th arkce of the 


"The fony ales are ſoraetimes,d 
25 but it is more commonly 


45 the 1 marles m_ lie under the e der black. —_ 
I have ſcen a bed of blue marle that was within. a. yard af 


the wurf, cut. down to four yards deaps; and-they: were now. 
then got through the vein. 


When the farmer has found a veal * ab: fd 
upon a good part for opening of a pit: let him begin by 


marking out a een ens. ach een ee 


way for the carts. 
is labourers are then to clear away ebene eme ſpade, 


and wheel-barrow, all the ſoil. that covers. 4 8 2 and 


then are to fo : 

I it is * 5 Ee and tendenaſt kinds, they: work 
with a kind of hoe, and three hoers will tear up as much ac 
four men can fill it into the carts. = 

In the clayey marles they uſe pales for digging and the 
dipgers muſt be more than the fillers. Sometimes theſe ata 
ſo dry and tough, that the workmen muſt have watet brought 
to them to wet their ſpades; and in other places they a are ſo 


wet, that there muſt be a pump to keep them 


The marle is to be ſhot upon the fields; "ir a differ 
ent manner according to its nature. If it be of che fine ſoft 
tender kinds; the beſt way is to ſpread it as it is taken aut 
of the cart : but if it be of the ſtony orother compact ſorts,. 
eyery load had better be ſhiot ſeparately,. and left in a flat 


heap for the winter, that the froſt al te my x —_—_ 
break 15 9 
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* ſuing whe TY 


1 but ſome require it — Tbere art alſo 


man kinds of mates, as Well as ſolls 3 and thoſe of one 
ing axe ſit for certain lands, thoſe of other kinda for therm 
ſome places they lay on ſuch a quantity of marie; 


Bas they wa be ſeid to add a ſoil rather than to improve 

what was theres, —————— 
ſires, they will thus in digging and 
| or fifigen, pounds, upon, marling one acre ; ut then they wi 


N it with good management twenty or thirty years tog · | 


rn 0t-1 T 


In this caſe they glow, ſhallow. the firſt year; they font 
cut. up more than an uch of the foil, going deeper __ 


7142 Ins RN 


1 The fil which requires warle molt of all, and vhich 5 
the molt improy d by it, is the ſandy, 

The marie fit for this land is ay od hind e be 
laniy that browniſh, or yellqwiſh marle, hich-looks like real 


clay in the pit. This, or any of the clayey kind, laid thick _ | 


Ne de 2 ſoil, gives it at once a body and a richneſs. 


Aae ee. the fatty and-eruiching carth blends. its 
ſelf with the 
By this, means land, that before would yield ſeavee.any 
wing has been known to produce great crops: it has been 
by way of experiment, to marie one half of a piece. of 


— broke · up ground of this ſandy kind, and leave the other 


in its natural condition; then boch being ſawn with the 


| che other has apt npen d one car. 5 

In years. wherein other craps fail, thoſe ſucceeds which 
are on theſe grounds even to admiration. If there comes a 
dropping ſummer, while a piece of marled ſandy ſoil is in 
is full vigour, the encreaſe is prodigious. Theſe ſeaſons 


but che cop on cher lande; but they load theſe with as 


much as can ſtand upon che ground. 
All this time the marle muſt be ſuited to the Gl by this 


rule; bras «rig 10h de — 
d. milk be, y wo Ht 0 b ME 


1 


clay that is in it binding he light foil tolerably together 


fame ſeed, the marledipart has eee when : 
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98 OF MANURE S. Boox II. 
If a raſh huſbandman hearing of the profit that ariſes from | 
laying marle on ſandy ſoils, ſhould without farther thought 


lay on one of the pure fat and tender kinds before deſcribed 


upon a barren ſandy piece of ground, tho he put on a Che- 
ſhire loading, the wet would waſh it in, and the ſand would 
ſwallow it up in ſuch a manner, that the whole effect would 
be loſt at once, V 
Next after the ſandy, the ſoil which receives moſt advan- 

tage from marle is the loamy : this admits the greateſt im- 
provement of all when the ſand in its compoſition bears an 
over propottion to the ay, I have ſeen lands, the foil of 
which was fitter to make bricks than to yield corn, ſo im- 
proved by marle, that the corn has like a ſward of 


graſs at its firſt appearance; and has throve fo afterwards, 


that every ſtalk has come to a due maturity. 
Tue marle for this land muſt be the pureſt and fineſt that 
can be had. If the farmer lay on a clayey, or a ſandy marle, 
he would only encreaſe the proportion of one or other ingre- 
dient of the land which already made it baren. 
What renders a loamy earth fruitful in its natural ſtate, is 
the quantity of mould mixed in it : a fine marle is of the na- 
ture of that mould, only richer : it blends among the loam, 


and the firmneſs of the loamy foil holds it till it has yielded 


all its virtue. | 
Of all the marles, that which agrees beſt with a — 


Foil, is the blue, pure and tender kind. After this the 


is the yellow: but any marle that is light, fine, and free 
from mixture will anſwer the purpoſe. | A 
The {tony marles have been tried in ſome counties upon 
loamy ſoils with tolerable ſucceſs. In Staffordſhire that fort 

they call ſhale marle is often laid on a tough loamy ſoil. 
This has ſucceeded peorly at firſt. The ſecond year ſome- 
what better, and the third and fourth beſt of all. But the 
pure marle is preferable. The farmer may uſe any of the 
ſtony kinds when he cannot get the others, and he will reap 
advantage from it ; but when. he has choice, the pure kind 
is preferable by many degrees. BY 
I have ſeen ſome , marles, not of the hardeſt kind, 


uſed on ſandy ſoils, but without any ſucceſs. I once indeed 
law a ſtony marle that had lain a ſeaſon expoſed to the air, 


ſpread upon a field; the foil of which tho' ſandy, had ſome 
natural richneſs, and it ſucceeded tolerably; but ſuch parti- 
cular practices are not to be eſtabliſhed into rules. 
The marling lands is founded upon reaſon; and that, = 
. 5 wie 


- 
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well as experience, will ſhew in what manner it muſt be 


done. The pure marles are all fatty; the mixed kinds are 
either clayey, ſandy, loamy, or ſtony: now upon conſider- 


* this the application is eaſy. | | 

et us ſuppoſe a conſiderable farmer to have pits of all 
' theſe kinds; and to have a ſandy ſoil to improve: he will aſk 
himſelf which of all theſe I ſhall uſe ? If I lay on pure 


marle, the rain will waſh it to pieces, and the ſand will 


ſuck it up and remain as barren as ever. I may lay that up- 
on ſoils in which there is ſomething to hold it, but never up- 
on ſand: all the pure kinds therefore are unfit. Shall I lay 
on a ſandy marle ? No: for the ſand will mix with the ſand, 
and the marle will be waſhed away as before. Shall J lay 


on ſtony marle? No: Stone and ſand are but a poor mix 


ture, and when 1t breaks, it will waſh away as the other. 
Shall I uſe a loamy marle ? The clay that is in loam will do 
ſome good, becauſe it will hold the fatneſs ; but then the 
ſand in it is again adding ſand to ſand: there remains the 
elayey marle, and this is fitteſt of all, becauſe the clay will 
bind the ſand, while the marly part enriches the ſoil. 

Thus reaſon would adviſe, and experience ſhews it is the 
moſt profitable practice. 1 85 

After ſandy and loamy ſoils, that which receives moſt ad- 
vantage from marle, is mellow earth: this wants improve- 


ment leſs than any other kind, but the proper uſe of marle 


adds greatly to its fertility. There is this farther advantage, 
any kind may be uſed to it: but ſtill there are ſome from 
which it has more benefit than others. . 

Plowed land, meadow, and paſture, with this ſoil, equal- 
ly receive good from marle; only the pure marles ſhould be 
uſed to graſs lands, becauſe they waſh in readily, and don't 
lie about in lumps upon the ground, For plowed lands of 
this ſoil, any kind may be uſed. If they be of the clayey 

ſort, they break in with plowing ; if Joamy, they blend the 


ſooner ; if they be ſtony, it takes time for the weather to di- 


vide them, but they do very well at laſt: finally, if they be 


of the pure or of the ſandy kind, they break with the firſt 


dreſſing, and waſh in immediately. 

All the farmer has to regard is, whether the mellow ſoil 
approach to the nature of any of the others; and if fo, he 
is to ſuit his marle to the nature of the ſoil whereof it moſt 
partakes. 8 3 | 

Marle is not moſt ſuited to chalky ſoils, becauſe it is itſelf 
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in ſome degree of a cha nature: nevertheleſs it is to be 
uſed with prudence to good purpoſe. | 1 


The brittle white marle is often ſo like chalk, that! would | 


by no means adviſe uſing it on chalky lands, though on 
others it may ſerve as a manure in the manner of a fat chalk, 
which is known. to be an excellent one itſelf, The differ- 
ence between chalk, and this chalky marle, is, that the ef- 
fect of the marle is more ſpeedy ; and that it does not wear 


out the land ſo much as chalk does, which in the end leaves 


it, unleſs very well manured, 'more barren than at firſt. 
Though it be not adviſable to lay the white marle on a 
chalky ſoil, I have ſeen the rich and pure red, and in ſome 
other places the blue, uſed with great profit. Nor is this 
contrary to reaſon : chalk is one of the drieft of ſoils, and 
theſe marles are the fatteſt of all manures. hve 
Tue blue and red pure marles are beſt for theſe ſoils ; af- 
ter theſe the pure yellow marle, or the black. And in de- 
fect of all theſe, the loamy, or the clayey marles. | 
Gravelly ſoils have the ſame advantage from marle as ſan- 
dy, as they always have ſand among the gravel. Theſe let 
other manures be waſhed through them by rains, but marles 
of a proper kind remain in them. They not only enrich 
by their own mellowneſs, but they give the Jand a firmneſs 
that will make it hold other dreſſings. Dung laid on a gravel- 
Iy ſoil is ſwallowed up without any benefit, but dung upon 
ſuch a land dreſſed with marle, takes the ſame effect as on 
other ſoils. . . 5 | | 
Great care muſt be taken in this caſe to ſuit the marle to 


the ſoil; if a pure marle were uſed, it would be waſhed 


through quicker than dung ; and if a ſandy marle were cho- 
ſen, the marley part would go down, and only the ſand re- 
main. This would impoveriſh a ſoil already too ſandy. 


The proper marle is the clayey ; and this never fails of 


giving great advantage. | 1 
Clayey ſoils are ſuppoſed to be improper for marling. 
Every common farmer can repeat what is retailed through all 
the common writers on huſbandry, 1 
He that marles clay, 
Throws all away. 


And this he has two reaſons for believing to be true, becauſe 


it is verſe; and becauſe it is in print. But let not the reaſon- 


able man be frighted out of his profits by rhymes. Reaſon 
is on the contrary fide, and reaſon is ſupported by experi- 


a Þ 


_ ence, in this as in all other things. 
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It is eaſy to throw away coſt and labour by laying an im- 


proper marle upon a clayey 2 ; and the ſame may be 
as truly ſaid of any other. But when the ſuiting the marle 
to the land is obſerv'd, the ſame benefit will follow from the 
uſe of it on theſe, as on other ſoils. All foils are capable of 


improvement by marle, becauſe there are marles of differ- 
ent kinds, ſome of which are ſuited to every ſoil. He that 


ſhould lay a clayey marle upon a clayey foil, would have lit- 


tle advantage: perhaps the farmers who firſt try'd to marle 


clayey grounds, had no other than ſuch marles ; and thinking 


all others like them, they ſpoke that in general which was 


_ true in particular. 


xcepting the nen marles, there is no kind but what „ 


good on clay grounds. The pure marles being well worked 


in by the plow, blend with the foil, and looſen and enrieh 


it. The ſtony kinds lie on or near the ſurface till they break. 
The loamy marles, if there be too much clay in them, are 
to be rejected as approaching to the nature of the clayey 
kind, but if otherwiſe, they are excellent. The ſandy 
marles are for clayey foils the beſt of all: they conſiſt only 
of a fine fatty marle and ſand, and they a& doubly upon the 
clay, at once looſening and enriching it. As ſoon as they 
are laid on, they crumble to pieces ; and thus the ſand gets 
into the clay, and makes way for the marle, which the rains 
waſh thoroughly in, and which is then detain'd among it to 
exert the fulfe ect of its fertility. | 

He that has a clayey foil to manure, and can 'get at a 
ſandy marle, has it in his power to raiſe his land to many 
times its original value. If a due quantity be laid on, the 


ſand converts the clay into a loam ; and it becomes as it 


were another ſoil, enriched with a mellow and fine manure, 
Carp. 
Of the manner of uſmg marle, 


THE manner of uſing marle is no little article in its ſue- 
ceſs; and in this the experience of others only can be our 


guide, comparing their ſucceſs one with another: for not 


_ the practice of a particular county may many times 


miſlead the farmer; but what has been written under the ap- 


. 


pearance of advice is often falſe. ä 

As to the quantity that he ſhall lay upon his land, the 
truth ſeems hard to find. _ of the Staffordſhire farmers 
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lay on ſo little, that it ſcarce anſwers any purpoſe : perhaps 


twenty loads to an acre: and then they have complained that 
what was written of marle was not true. In Cheſhire, on 
the contrary, they bury their land under ſuch loads, that 
they ſeem afterwards to ſow their marle and not their ground. 

The medium between theſe practices is beſt : and he who 


would reap all the advantage of marle, muſt follow that - 


courſe. The right uſe is not to put it in the place of the 
foil, but to make a mixture of it with the ſoil, ſo as to raiſe 


a poor land into the condition of one naturally rich: to do 


this, a due quantity of the marle muſt be employed; and to 
give a general rule, that ſhould be about ninety loads to an 
acre. | 1 8 e 5 L 
The beſt way of ſowing marled land is under furrow. 
And the farmer is not to look for the full effect the firſt 
year ; the good will laſt according to the nature of the ſoil, 
and the kind of marle, ſeven, ten, twenty, or even thirty 
= | 35 
When the farmer ſees his land that has been marled, after 
fair weather look all over white, as if covered with a hoar 


froſt, he may conclude it will anſwer his expectations. It 


is a proof the marle was good, that it has been uſed in due 
quantity, and that it is well mixed with the land. 

Some ſpeak of this white appearance as a mark that there 
is marle in the land where it is ſeen; but marle cannot diſ- 
cover itſelf in that manner in its natural beds, unleſs they lie 
almoſt cloſe to the ſurface. It is therefore of little uſe in 
that reſpect; but on the lands where marle has been laid, 
when there is this appearance, tis certain that it is mixed 
and mellowed in the ground. 5 | 

If the ſtony marles are uſed, they muſt be laid on early 
in the ſeaſon : if the clayey, a little later; the loamy ma 
be later yet than the clay : the pure marles of all kinds, 
and the ſandy marles, are to be laid on lateſt of all. The 
proper timing of this dreſſing, regards its effect for the enſu- 


ing year ; but the harder kinds with the beſt management 


will not do much ſo ſoon. | 1 | 
The method of piling the ſtony kinds in flat heaps, that 


they may break before they are ſpread on the land, is uſeful. 


Some ſprinkle the marle, in heaps, with water, to aſſiſt this 


breaking: and in ſome counties they calcine.not only theſe 


harder marles, but any kind they have into lime, in kilns 


made for that purpoſe. They all burn eaſily, but they make 


3 weak kind of lime. I have ſeen this tried with great ad- 
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Box II. OF MANURES. tor 
vantage on fome very indifferent lands: the quantity to be 
uſed of the burnt marle is about fifty load to an acre. 

This burning of marles, though it ſucceed well enough, 


is altering their quality, It is fitteſt for the harder kinds, but 
the uſe of the natural marle is far before it. 
The beſt method of laying on the marle is, to ſhoot the | Wild 
loads as they are brought out of the pit, at equal diſtances ; 1 
and then to ſpread them all. This will occaſion the ground U 
to be all covered with the ſame thickneſs. When it is thus 1 0 
ſpread, it muſt be well mixed with the ſoil, and all laid 10 041 
ſmooth and level together. The quicker this is done from 1 
the time the marle be taken out of the bed, if it be a pure ore 
a ſandy marle, the better; for as theſe crumble to pieces al- if 
moſt Grech, the buſineſs is to get them mixed in the ground MY 
at once, that they may begin to break among it, and ſoon : Al Ri 
| make one body of the whole; for this is the true nature of 11 
an improvement by marle. . MG 
A clayey marle ſhould not be laid on in the beginning of 1 
winter, for it ſometimes, inſtead of breaking, grows tough 1 
with the repeated wet, and the land that ſhould have been 1 
improved, is rendered worſe by it. 5 1 
This has made the farmers in ſome places declare againſt WAN Nl 
marle when they had tried it, Accidents are poſſible to all 1 
things, they uſually happen through ignorance; but ſome- WIR Nt 
times the ſeaſons occaſion them, and the prudent farmer is to  - |||} |} 
inform himſelf how they may be cured. | 


In caſe of binding in this manner, he muſt ſtrew over a 
ſmall quantity of matle lime, or of other lime mixed with 


well rotted dung; this will immediately break the marle : 0 | if 
and the land will be fo much the more enriched by this | 1 
double dreſſing, that the largeneſs of the crop will leave him [i 11 
no room to complain of his double expence : it will be dou- on Wind 
bled in proportion. 18 | | ö 

If the field lie level, the marle ſhould be ſpread evenly = 
over it: but if it lie upon the deſcent, the beſt way is to _ 
ſpread the marle half as thick again on the higher part of the 0 


field as on the lower, for the rains will waſh enough of its 
beſt part down to make all equal. I have ſeen where a field 
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has lain greatly on the deſcent, and this management has not | | 
been uſed, the crop vaſtly thicker on the lower.part than on 10 
the upper; and on examining the ſoil, it has appeared quite l 
different; not only a great deal of the richneſs of the e 
marle, but of the fineſt part of the mould itſelf being waſh- 1 
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102 OF MANURE s. Book I. 
Theſe are accidents on which the prudent farmer ſhould 
always have an eye; for he may prevent their inconvenien- 
cies by right management, 
Burnt marle, or marle lime, can never be needful where 
pure marle has been uſed, although it may after the tough 
pure kinds moulder away either while they. are wet, or inthe 
drying. 
The ſoil is alſo to be conſider'd for the time of laying on 


the marle. If it be a hard binding ground, the beſt time is ® 


the beginning of winter ; if a light looſe ſoil, the ſpring or 
ſummer : always accommodating this allo to "the. nature of 
the marle. , | 


If the farmer determine after eight or ten crops to have 


- graſs, he muſt manage according to the nature of the marle 
he has uſed, 


If it were a ſtony or a ſandy kind, or any of the purer 


marles, when he lays the land for graſs, it will come with 
great ſtrength and freſhneſs : but if it were a clayey marle he 
uſed, ſo much of its binding quality will remain, that he 
muſt give it a dreſſing of dung and lime toward the end; by 
this means it will yield him two or three Crops ne, and ex- 
cellent graſs afterwards. 


It is impoſſible to give one direction for all lands, as to the 


times of repeating the marling ; but the farmer will ſee by 
his crops when the land needs to be refreſhed. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the vaſt fertility of marled lands. 


TT encourage the farmer to this excellent part of huſban- 

ry ; we ſhall add the advantages; which are ſo great, 
that he who has not lived in counties where it is uſed, will 
not eaſily believe them. However, having truth for our 
guide, we ſhall ſpeak freely, and refer the cauſe to the deter- 
mination of experienced perſons. * 

The quantity of corn that will ripen upon a well marled 
land, is much greater than can have nouriſhment on any 
other, for nothing is ſo full of real nouriſhment for corn as 
marle. 

A barren ſoil which would hardly afford nouriſhment to 

wild graſs or weeds, being well coyered with marle, has 

yielded ee crops of corn. : 
N 


e other mixed kinds; for inſtead of binding, the 
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| 
} 
! 
- | 115 N 
gentleman who had diſcovered a good, fat, but ſomewhat _ j 9 ; 


In Buckinghamſhire I ſaw this experiment fairly tried by a 
_ clayey marle upon his eſtate : he ordered an acre of barren 1 
land, that in the memory of man had hardly let for any 11 
thing, to be covered with a vaſt quantity of the marle. The il | 


eyes of the farmers were upon him, and the firſt year they 1 
laugh'd at him as a ſchemer, for it did not yield much; but Mc | | 
the three ſucceeding years, though he did no more to it, the BY 
crop was larger than that on any of their beſt lands. 1 
This is fact: and is not this a plain way for a farmer to il 
make a fortune. Let him ſee there is marle to be had; and 
then let him take a piece of ſuch ground; he will have it for 
little, and it may thus yield more than the fineſt lands in the 
country. N | 

He who ſhall attempt this, need never be afraid of the ex- 
pence of dreſſing the ground. Let him take care according- 
Iy, that the — he uſes be a proper kind for the ſoil, and 
it will anſwer at any price. _ | 

The Cheſhire farmers who uſe ſo vaſt a quantity of marle, 
and often fetch it a great way, never find themſelves loſers, 
except by the folly of ill- matching the ſoil and kind. 

The advantage of marle is its laſting virtue, and accord- 
ing to that is to be counted the expence ; good dung is worn 
out in three years, and muſt be renewed : but the marling 
laſts thirty in ſome places. In this caſe, though it ſhould 
coſt ten times as much, the price is the ſame in the end: and 
there is no proportion between the crops on dunged land, 
and marled. 0 | 
There are years when moſt other lands fail: but it is the 
advantage of marle that it ſtands all ſeafons. This enriches 
the farmer doubly, becauſe of the advanced price of corn in 
thoſe years; and at the fame time it is a benefit to the 
country. | 5 

To theſe obſervations we ſhall add a letter from a worthy 
and experienced gentleman in Shropſhire; containing ſome 
things, which as they came ſa well from his hand, we have 
not mentioned before. | 


? To, ** * * * 
„ : 4 

4 Whereas I underſtand you have been making enquiries 

& about the nature and uſe of marle in this part of England, 

e deſigning to print your obſervations ; I take the liberty, 

be though a ſtranger to you, 1 contribute my mite to ſo good 
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<« a work: and you may depend all I fay is true, for have 


tried it. Our farmers know the.uſe of marle well enough 
on their corn lands, but they don't uſe it on paſture and 
meadow grounds fo much as they might. I have for many 
years had better hay, and better feed for my cattle than 
any of my neighbours: and though I tell them it is be- 
cauſe I marle my graſs grounds, they won't imitate me. 


But I aſſure you from experience, it is very profitable. I 


once damaged a ſine meadow by laying on a clayey marle; 
and another time I buried the graſs by loading it too 
much: but now I have found by frequent trials, what is 
the right ſort and proportion, I never fail. I lay a light 


crumbly marle upon my graſs grounds, not minding the 


colour; and I allow twenty load to an acre; this always 


c pays ten-fold. Another thing I muſt needs tell you, 
5 


which J have learned from experience. When I defign 
to break up a piece of ground, I marle it well two years 
before. I allow for this thirty load of good marle to an 


acre; by this means my firſt year is as good as ſome 


people's ſecond or third after marling. Then there is 
another thing : upon my marled plow'd land, I don't be- 
gin with wheat as others do: I ſow for the firſt crop aats, 
the land is in heart enough to yield them well, and then 
the three or four next crops I have wheat or barley. I al- 
ways do another thing particular, that is, I harrow in the 
marle juſt before I plow it, and thus I mix my marle bet- 
ter with the ſoil than they ever can do. I have at one 
time or other tried the different grounds in my poſſeſſion, 
with different quantities of marle; ſome require more, 


ſome leſs : but upon a medium, I think between a hun- 


dred and a hundred and fifty load to an acre is the due pro- 
portion. I have one field that ſwallowed above two hun- 
dred load to the acre, but I am ſenſible now that was be- 
cauſe I uſed a wrong kind, I find by experience that my 
flat lands do beſt for marle, for it does not well lie upon 
the others, tis ſo eaſily diſſolved and waſhed away by 
rains : I always allow a larger quantity to thoſe fields, but 
they do not ſucceed ſo well. If theſe remarks can be of 
any uſe, I ſhall be very glad to have given. any help to 
your publick ſpirited deſign ; who am, ES 


* 


* 


Your humble ſervant to comm ane. 
William Hunſdon. 
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CHAP, X. k 1 
Of the uſe of mud as a nanure. 1 
ROM marle we ſhall proceed to examine ſuch other 9 9 | 
T manures as are of an earthy nature. | : | ih 
| The next in order is mud; for although mud is in its ori- wi 1 
gin and nature different altogether from marle, yet it more A | a 
than any other kind reſembles it in ſome of its effects. 1 
Mud is mellow earth, waſhed and worn to a furprizing 1 


fineneſs by the action of water. This is the condition of pure 
mud: of the other kinds I ſhall fpeak preſently. This is 
fuch as is drag'd out of rivers, where it has been many years 
collecting, and where ſand and all other foulneſſes whatſo- 
ever are thoroughly waſhed from it. „ 
. *Tis this which in ſome of its properties reſembles marle; 
It is the ſofteſt, fatteſt, and melloweſt of all earthy fubſtan- 
ces next to that; and like marle it breaks with the leaſt rains, 
and crumbles away: fo far they are alike; as alſo in giving 
great fertility: but marle is a particular ſubſtance, and has a 
laſting quality of enriching land, whereas mud is only mould 
in a certain form, and its effect is of no long continuance. 

The next to the mud of rivers is that of ponds: but this 
is leſs pure and fine: it is often clayey, and generally has 
ſome mixture of ſand. 8 | 

The laſt kind to be named is that mud which is thrown up 
in the cleanſing of ditches. This is the pooreft and worſt 
of all: but even this is not to be rejected or deſpiſed ; it has a 
particular uſes which the fineſt would not anſwer ſo well. 
The mud of ditches, by road ſides, is full of grit and 
ſand, blown in with the duſt : it is ſhort enough, but wants 
mellowneſs. 5 | VE 3 

The farmer muſt diſtinguiſh theſe three kinds of mud by 
the names of river mud, pond mud, and ditch mud; and 
then conſider what ſoils each of them will ſuit. 

Mud is moſt laid on paſture and meadow grounds. But 
this need not be an univerſal rule. Marle may be uſed with 
advantage on paſture grounds; and mud will alſo help many 
corn lands. . | 8 | 

Marle is uſed alone, but mud with other ingredients: in 
ſome inſtances marle may be mixed alſo ; and in ſeveral caſes 


"mud may be beſt uſed alone. bs 
River mud is proper to give fertility, and nothing elſe ; for 


Its 
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its richneſs is all its character. Pond mud will enrich, and 
at the ſame time give a body to the ſoil from the clay it uſu- 
ally contains; and ditch mud though it will leſs enrich, will 
ſerve better than any to break a tough land. 5 
When mud is to be laid on a plowed land, this is uſually 
the kind. | 7» | | | ; 2 
River mud is proper for meadows and paſtures of a mel- 
low ſoil, that want nothing but a recruit of that fine mould, 
which the ſeveral growths have waſted and drawn forth; 
pond mud js beſt where the ſoil. is light and crumbly; and 
ditch mud on a clayey ground; 193 55 
Mud of rivers mixes in a favourable manner with the finer 
part of dung. This we ſee in meadows. When we give 
them a ſprinkling of mud and dung mixed together, after a 
few ſhowers going over the ground, the ſtrawy part will be 
found waſhed clean, and nothing elſe remaining ; the mud 
and the rich part of the dung being wholly gone down into 
the land: and the next crop ſufficiently ſhews their effects. 
People talk greatly of virgin earth; that is, earth on 
which nothing ever grew. River mud is the neareſt this of 
thing whatever. | 
wee. > ſome parts of Northamptonſhire, they lay the fine 
black mould which they call moory ſoil, upon dry gravelly 
grounds with great ſucceſs ; the mud of rivers would anfwer 
this purpoſe better: a huſbandman of that county, who uſed 
to take this black ſoil out of the fen lands for ſtony paſtures ; 
having uſed: mud dragged out of the river Nen in its place, 
found he could dreſs his paſtures at leſs than half the ex- 
pence, and that they produced better. n 
The farmer who has dry paſtures, whether of a ſtony, 
gravelly, or ſandy nature, ſhould uſe this manure preferably 
to all others. | VH ' 
If the land be of a looſe nature, let him uſe pond mud, 
mixed with rich well rotted dung. | | 
If the foil be mellow, and only require to be recruited, 
after ſeveral growths let him mix pure river mud with the 
dung of poultry or ſheep, and ſcatter this lightly. It is beſt 
to ule a little at a time, and repeat it often. 2 5 
If the ſoil be clayey, let him take the mud of ditches, 
and chalk, and ſome rotten dung: this ſpread tolerably thick, 
will break and mellow the ground, as well as give it warmth 
and richneſs. BY 12 vat 
A farmer in Lincolnſhire, where there are fine feeding 
grounds, always excelled the neighbourhood in this reſpect ; 
LO and 
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and it was by means of a compòſt of his own inventing, af 
which he 1 me the following account. | 


He made choice of a piece of low ground near his houſe, | 


where the drainings of the yard naturally came. He there 

2 an hole eight foot deep, the ſoil was a mellow earth, 

an 
ſand and gravel, and a thin bed f light clay between. He 
made his diggers throw up the good ſoil on one ſide of the 
pit, and the clay, ſand, and gravel on the other. 
The pit being ſunk, he threw in firſt ſome litter, and u 
on that a layer of large hedge weeds, that were not run to 
ſeed; over theſe he threw in the ſoil that had been laid by it- 
ſelf; then he threw in cow dung in a good quantity. After 
this they drag'd up the weeds out of the neareſt waters, and 
laid in a great bed of them ; theſe they covered three or four 
foot deep with rich pond mud: upon all this they threw in 
more ęarth, from the parings of banks, and cleaning of 


ditches; and then laid over all, ſome more litter to ſtop the 


wet, andlet it drain there. 5 | 15 
This matter lay a great while rotting together, and receiv- 
ing the rich drainings of the yard. hen all was mellowed 
he dug it out, and ſpread it lightly upon his paſture grounds. 
It is in every farmer's power to imitate this practice. It 
will excellently anſwer the intent in graſs grounds; probably 


it would do very well upon the mellow ſoils in corn lands, 


but this has not been tried, | 
Of the uſe of clay as a manure, 


| fan may ſeem ſtrange, that clay, which requires more ma- 
nuring than * other ſoil, ſhould itſelf ſerve as a 
manure; but it anſwers excellently, when uſed with diſcre- 

tion. As the barrenneſs of moſt ſoils depends on the abun- 
dance of ſome one ingredient, there is ſcarce any one kind 

that may not ſerye as a manure for ſome other. 
Nature ſucceeds by a mixture of ſeveral 1 which 
might, of themſelves, be called unfruitful. The due propor- 
tion is the great matter. ut 

Sand is barren, nor will a little mellow earth mixed with 

it, render it fruitful : in the ſame manner clay is barren, and 

tho? ſome mould be mixed with it, *tis {till hard, tough, and 
fruitleſs ; but when clay is added to the ſand and mould, 
_ = or 


at this depth it reſted upon ; and there was ſome 
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or When fand is added to the clay and mould in the ſecond 
compoſition, either way there is made a loamy foil, which is. 
ſuffieiently fruitful. | 

Thus nature gives fertility to theſe unpromiſing ingredi- 
Ents ; and in the fame manner we can give it by art. The 
firſt thing 3 is to know wii makes the ſoil barren; and the 
next to ſupply its defect. "We can add ſand to a clayey ſoil; 
elay to one that is ſandy: and in this light it is that clay, 
which is barren in itſelf, under proper directions, ſerves as a 
manure to give fruitfulneſs. 

Clay is, upon this principle, uſed alone i in Staffordſhire, 
and ſome other counties, as a manure to ſandy, gravelly, 
and ſtony lands. For this uſe clays are taken as they came 
out of the'pit ; and the difficulty of mixing them well with 
the ſoil js well repaid by the fertility. 

A loamy ſoil is preferable to a dry ſand, or a ſcorching 
naked gravel ; if natire had mixed clay with theſe gravelly 
or ſandy foils, they would then have been loamy, and would 
have been more fruitful. W hat nature might have done, the 
farmer may do; and in adding clay he converts the ſandy to 
2 loamy ſoil. | 

The clay acts in a double capacity ; it gives a firmneſs to 
the ſoil, enabling it to hold the roots of the corn, and to re- 
tain other manures; and by its natural coldneſs, it tempers 
the Norching heat of the others, which in dry ſummers 
burn up the crop. 

Clay from the pits is better than ſuch as is taken from the 
ſurface of the earth, becauſe it is purer ; and never had any 
growth upon it. 

Luhe beſt elay forthe uſe of theſe ſoils is the red, the next 
beſt the yellow. But when there is a fairer mixture of earth 
with the ſand, the blue clays anſwer beſt; for there is ſome- 
what of a fatneſs in them which tends to the quality of 
marles. 

The farmer who has a barren, ſandy, or gravelly ſoil, 
fnould uſe the red or the yellow clay as a manure. 
have theſe lands cheap; and one ones dreſſing them will il Lal 
his life. 

Clay, uſed as a manure, enjoys in common with marle 
the power of giving ang fertility : in this reſet it even 
excceds marle, for the effect laſts longer. 


I at this time know ſome lands that were drefſed with clay 
near thirty years ago, and retain the fertility yet; and I dare 
fay my will hold esl ten or twelve years more. hy 

: e 
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the edge of Buckinghamſhire towards Middleſex, a farmer 
uſed a yellow clay upon his gue! field. The time is well 
known when this was done ; and his crops at this day are a 
great deal richer than thoſe upon the other fields, from which 
he is parted only by an hedge, and which had all the ſame 
natural ſoil. ' PD TR | { 
There cannot be a cheaper or readier manure than clay; 


and fair experience ſhews its value. 


As to quantity, moderation is the beſt rule, Too little of 


any manure cannot do any good; and at the ſame time too 


ſucceſs. 


much in this caſe would be worſe. I would adviſe the laying 


on about ſeventy-five load to an acre, to be encreaſed or di- 


miniſhed according to the particular circumſtances : and the 
farmer needs not be diſheartened, if it ſeems at firſt to want 

. There requires a thorough mixing of the clay with the 
foil, to bring it to fertility, and this is not to be done at 
once. A tough clay, though laid on ever fo carefully, will 


remain in cakes and lumps, in ſome degree, for at leaſt 


Fg 


> 


two years. 


Upon this depends the improvements not being ſeen at 
Arſt. As the marled lands do not come to their full rich- 
neſs till the ſecond year, theſe clayed fields are not at the 
beſt till the third or fourth. But by this time, with good 
plowing and harrowing, the clay gets well mixed in; and 
then it produces accordingly. - | ; 

I have known the firſt years produce of a clayed land, 
rather leſs than it uſed to 3 But from this time it has 
grown better and better till the fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh year; 
and from that time has held its degree of fruitfulneſs. 

The farmer is not to expect ſuch crops upon theſe lands, 
as on a good foil well marled, where the rent is higher, 
and the manure coſts more: but computing all things, the 
improvement is equal. | 5 it N 

Though clay, in the lump has been found barren in all 


* 


parts of the world; yet it has been ſeen that when reduced 


to powder, it makes very geod mould. 
Upon this has been eſtabliſhed the practice of calcining 
clay for the uſes of huſbandry : the advantages of which 
are very great. . 

It appears from the fertility of powdered clay, that it is 
not the ſubſtance of that earth which is unfriendly to the 
growth of plants, but its compact texture. Nothing is 
able to break that like fire; therefore burning has been _ 

5 covered 
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covered for this excellent purpoſe. There are now many 
| kilns built for that uſe, in different parts of the kingdom; 
in ſome, of which thouſand loads of red, yellow, and blue 
day are burnt yearly. | | 
he fire — Ty all the toughneſs, and in this cons 
dition it is an excellent manure for corn lands of the looſer 
and drier kind: breaking eaſily, and mixing thoroughly 
with the foil in a very little time. 
There is alſo a black clay called Urry. found in Ly 
pits, which is naturally crumbly, and mixes with any ſoil, 
giving it great fertility. 
The huſbandman will learn by this, not to deſpiſe any 
thing as a manure from its appearing unlikely to give fer- 
tility; for at firſt ſight nothing could ſeem more unlikely. 
than clay: and let him learn alſo not to deſpiſe projects; 


for this burning of clay was at firſt much abuſed under that 
name. y 


C H A: Ve 2 
Of the uſe of loam as a manure. 


OAM is a mixture of clay and ſand : therefore as theſs 
are ſeverally uſeful to ſuch lands as want one or the 
other, this mixture of them is, in ſome places uſefully 
employed i in the dreſſing of lands that want both. I have 
placed it next after clay as neareſt of kin to that earth, 
and ſhall add what I have ſeen of its uſe as a maziure, for 
it is only from experience 1 ſhall write of it. | s 

The uſe of loam as a manure, is more limited than that 
of any other kind, but it is in the narrew bounds allowed 
to it, not trifling. 
Clay enriches a ſandy foil by giving it a body: ſand im- 
proves a clayey ſoil, by breaking its toughneſs. It is alſo 
uſed with ſucceſs on ſome gravelly grounds: but there are 
ſome of theſe with which clay will never mix: for thoſe 
loam, or a loamy earth, is the proper manure. | 

When a gravelly ſoil has a good deal of ſand in it, or 

when it is full of ragged flints, or rough pieces of ſtone, - 
it will receive the clay as a manure. But when the ſoil 
conſiſts only of ſmooth round pebbles, and a little mould, 
the clay will never mix among it. Of this I ſaw an in- 
ſtance lately in Kent, which I ſhall ſet down ; as an example 
of the uſe of loam. on. 

Thomas 


W f 
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Thomas Edmunds had two fields, the ſoil of which was N i 
made up of round blueiſh ſmall pebbles, and a little hazel . 

mould. To look upon the fields, any one would ſuppoſe . 
them to be plain naked gravel; for the rain continually. l 
waſhed in the mould, and only the ſtones were to be ſeen, 1 
He had try d dung a year or two to no purpoſe. The | Wil 
gravel was too hungry for that manure. A clayey \marle 1 
would have done well if laid thick enough, but there was n 
none near: he had been adviſed to lay on clay, which he WE 
try'd only on one field, having no great opinion of it. The W's 
clay never mix'd wich the ſoil, but lay looſe after all his 1 
plowings, and did more harm than good. | 4 
The clay he uſed was yellow, and the neighbour who 9 
gave him the advice thought the colour was the reaſon of n 
the failing. There was a pit of brick earth hard by: this — 7 


was 2 rediſh loam. He took this for red clay, and adviſed 1 
Edmunds to try it on the other field. i 
He laid on the loam two and twenty loads to the acre, N 
and after a couple of plowings it perfectly well mix'd with M 
the reſt, Not only the pebbles hung very well in it: but 1 
the mould turned up by deep plowing, mingled with the —_— 
reſt entirely and perfectly. | WR I 
This field had been worked four years when I ſaw it, { HW 
and it was then in excellent heart, The very nature of WY: 
the foil was chang'd : one would not have beliey'd, by _ 
looking on it, that it was ever the ſame with that of the 11 
other field. j 10 1 
I once in Hertfordſhire ſaw loam laid on a dry andy : 1 | 
ſoil. This at firſt ſtartled me, but he was a ſenſible man 1 
that did it, and he gave me a good reaſon. Re 
This was a hard ſandy piece of ground which would i 
never take clay: the loam oontain'd a great deal of clay, 1 
with but a moderate quantity of ſand, and it broke and 1 
mix'd freely enough with the ſoil. So the farmer had the 10 f 
advantage of the clay which was contain'd in the loam, 1 
and the addition of ſand was not great. _ 1 
The huſbandman muſt ſometimes compromiſe matters; _ 
benefits cannot always be had entire. The harm this e 
man did his ground by the ſand was much leſs than the 1 i ii 
good it receiv'd from the clay; and therefore the balance e 
was in his favour. 1 
I have ſeen loam uſed as a dreſſing on a ſmall field of * J fy i 
chalky ſoil. And the benefit was conſiderable. _ 1. 
ene foils are hot, dry, and looſe ; now the very Wi | | 
nature e 
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nature of a clayey loam is cold, moiſt, and tough. Theſe 
| qualities in the loam being oppoſite to the fault of the 
| Chalk, muſt needs correct and improve it. Thus that is 


| often founded upon reaſon which at firſt ſight appears the 


moſt ſtrange. . 
Loam may alſo be uſed with advantage on thoſe mellow 
foils, they have in Lincolnſhire, which are ſo looſe and 
light, that they will not give hold enough to the roots of 
the corn. Clay would be an advantage to theſe larids, but 
as clay will not mix with them, a loam conſiſting of a 
large proportion of clay to a little ſand, will anſwer this 


urpoſe : the ſand diſpoſing the clay to break and mix with 


the mould, which otherwiſe it would not ; and the ſmall 
quantity of ſand that W in along with it, being of no 
bad conſequence. 

I have been the larger on this head, becauſe loamy earths 
are always at hand; and their uſes in huſbandry are very 
| imperfectly known. We ſee almoſt any thing will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of a manure on ſome ſoil or other; and it 
is good to know all that can be uſed; that when one can- 
not be had another may. 

Loam is a manure that leaves room for the advan 
of any other. Dreflings of dung come very well upon the 
lands after the loam, which puts them 1 in a condition to 
detain their beſt parts. 

A great art is, not to throw the rich manures away, 
upon what are called hungry, and looſe ſoils; Loam gives 
theſe a body; and after that 252 will retain a whatever it is 
given * 


HA P.; 'MIL 
Of the uſe of ſand as a manure. 
8 AND, which is in itſelf the moſt barren of all things, 


may be uſed as a manure with ſucceſs. . 

Every farmer knows ſand is good to be laid on clay 
grounds : but we ſhall conſider its uſes farther. 
For the more perfect underſtanding the advantages from 
the uſe of ſand ; and to prevent miſtakes, the farmer ſhould 
ET what has been ſaid concerning the three kinds 
of it 

Theſe are ſea ſand, river ſand, and pit ſand. Sea and 
river land, where they are boch ſharp and ſtony, are the 


ſame 
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ſame thing briginally, being both no other than pit ſand 
waſhed clean; but they differ in this capital reſpect, that 
the one is impregnated with ſalt, and the other not. The 
other kind of ſea fand, which is made up only of ſhells 
broken to pieces: and ſome ſhelly matter is e in moſt 
ſea ſand. | 
We are therefore to diſtinguiſh four kinds of ſand. - 
1. Pit ſand; wan of little ſtones, with earth among 


them. 
Ws River ſand ; confiſiviig of the-ſame ones only, the 
| earthy part being waſhed away. 


3. Sea ſand; conſiſting of the ſame tones waſhed clean | 
in the ſame manner, but with a ſaltneſs from the ſea wa- 
ter, and ſome pieces of ſhells among them; and ſome- 
times farther enriched by decayed. ſea plants and animals. 

4.᷑. Shelly ſea ſand; conſiſting altogether of broken pieces 
of ſhells: impregnated with ſalt, from the ſea water. 

To theſe may be added a fifth, but baſtard rind, that i is, 


the grit of roads. | 1 9 
Theſe the farmer is carefully to diſtinguiſh, for they are WE: 
different in their effect and value; and ſome of them will ee 
anſwer purpoſes to which the others are not at all fitted. WE. 
When ſand is intended only to break and divide a tough . 
ſoil, the cleaner ir is the better; river ſand is preferable to e 
ſea ſand for this purpoſe. Common ſea ſand owes'its value - I 
above that of rivers, to the ſalt. N 

In cold clayey grounds, where nothing is required but ED Wil | 
to break and warm them, common ſand anſwers the purpoſe. | e 
Pit ſand will do: but any other kind anſwers better. l 
The farmers ſay pit ſand has not ſo much fertility as river e 
ſand. The truth is, the earthy matter among it blunts * 


the ſharp edges of the little ſtones, which break the clay. 1 
For this reaſon river: ſand is better, and where that is - 4 
not to be had, it is beſt to uſe the grit out of roads, or the 
ſandy ſubſtance which remains in roads, when the light 
dirt has been waſhed away by the rains. 
When beſide warmth, the farmer wants to give richneſs 


— 
— — — — 


wig —— — — — — 
— — r xp — 


to his land; let him mix rotted dung, or freſh hog's dung, | Wit [ | 
or poultry dung with ſand. This way pit ſand does as e 
well as any. I have ſeen great effects of this mixed ma- 15 
nure upon a piece of land in Shropſhire, where before no- _ . 
thing grew but the pooreſt weeds. | Will's 
Another way the farmer may make pit ſand uſeful : that 3 

is * W it in the way of enriching ingredients. When i I 

yes 5 he Wt 

1 

Wit 

Witt: 

; N 
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he cannot fold ſheep, let him have a ſheep: houſe to red 


them in, and let 4 lay on tlie ground a deep 


of common fand. This, as it receives the dung and urine 
of the ſheep, will become v 38 and it Ull « hays be re- 


moved from time to time, aha freſh put in, 
oe well impregnated. 

Pit anſwers better for this purpoſe than ather, | 
becauſe the earthy matter about it detains the moiſt 
When the hu en is to improve a cold clayey land 
with ſand, all he on it will be of no effe& without 
frequent and . plowings z by theſe, the ſand mixes 


with the clay; and it would otherwiſe in great —_— run in 


between the clots, and lie unmixed and uſeleſs: -. 
Clay mixed with ſand yields to the plow, nil receives | 


. the rains freely: and takes any kind of rich manure af- 


terwards. 


Loamy, gravelly, or W ſoils, can never be im- 
proved by ſand, and no one would think of laying it upon 
his mellow earth. The only ſoil therefore on which it 
can be uſed in that naked 20. ſimple ſtate, is the clayey. 

We come now to the uſes of the two ſea ſands; the pro- 
per ſea ſand, which is like river ſand, but falt z and the 
ſhelly kind. 


heſe are not ſo bed in their uſe; for ſalt and ſhells 


ene den ed bor de enriching of land : ſea ſands 


are therefore uſeful in proportion as they partake of them. 


Some kinds of ſea ſand contain alfo a great deal of 


d 
animal and vegetable matter, from the bodies ra 
weeds, and other things that rot among them. Only ſuch 
fand as lies quiet can have this advanta | 
Sea fand chat is taken from a plain ſhore, | is no way en- 
riched but by the falt it contains: that in creeks and a- 
mong rocks, where it is leſs diſturbed, and where more 
weeds grow, and more ſmall animals "of is commonly, of 
this rich kind: and that which is taken up on beaks and 
points of land, uſually conſiſts almoſt entirely of ſhells. 


The point of the iſland. of Shepey is cbvered to a great 


depth with broken ſhells in this manner. On the ſurface 
lie whole ſhells, and large fragments; but under theſe is a 
quantity of them broke fo. ſmall, that they paſs for —_ 
though the point itfelf is called Sdellnes. 

That ſea ed which has its peculiar virtue from falt on- 
ly, is beſt when it is ſofteſt. The harſhneſs of common 
_— _— IF is uſed to e break 

3 | 


clay: 
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clay: but as this ſea ſand is employed to enrich the land? 


there needs not in it this ſharpneſs : and the ſand of the 
ſmalleſt grain is falteſt . 
Of this kind the reddeſt is prefered by the farmers upon 


the Suſſex coaſt. This they have learned from books: but 


| ſtances, and ſhould not be made general. The people of 
Cornwall were the firſt that uſed ſea ſand as a manure ; 
and they found. the red kind the beſt; the reaſon is, that 
the red happens to be the fineſt grained ſand on the coaſt 
of Cornwall ; but this is not the caſe every where : th 
have on the Suſſex coaſt a pale yellow ſand, which is —_ 
finer and better than the red. 1 | 
This ſhews the benefit of explaining the reaſon, as well 
as laying down the fact. Otherwiſe what is meant for in- 
ſtruction often miſleads. 15 | 1 
The ſoſteſt and fineſt ſand of this kind, is the beſt with- 
out regard to colour. ; 
They ſay in Suſſex the largeſt ſand gives the moſt laſt- 
ing fruitfulneſs, though the ſmall-grained fort has the ſpee- 
dieſt effect. ieh fancy this, becauſe they can ſee the 
un 


other longeſt in the ground. It may be true when it is a claye 
ſoil. Otherwiſe 6 falt is the great enricher; and ie 4 


of no uſe that the ſand remains when that is gone. 
Some drag up this from deep water, where it is always 
covered by the ſea : but that which lies on the ſhores, and 
is wet iis is at times ſalter and better, It ſhould always 


be taken up wet for uſe, and carried to the land as ſoon as 


it is a little drained ; and then the ſooner it is plowed in, 
the better. 2 * 
Sand from deep water coſts - moſt, becauſe of the trou- 
ble of getting it: ſome think it better becauſe it is dearer ; 
but it is worſe. I have ſeen as much effect from ten ton 


of the ſhore ſand, as from fifteen of the deep water kind. 


I be foil this ſea ſand beſt ſuits, is a poor clayey or loamy 
one: the quantity to be laid on is from eight to eighteen 
ton to the acre: I have ſeen five and twenty ton uſed ; 
where it was ready and came cheap; but this is tao. much. 


Where the ſand has been a great way off, I have known 


a farmer ſatisfy himſelf with two or e ton to the acre: 
but he might as well have done nothing, vo go arts 
From ſmall quantities there comes no good ; and by the 
laying on an over load, much damage may be done, The 
foil may bs injured in the _ by being made too ſandy : 
| | 2 


and 


| 
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and even as to the ſaltneſs, that may be over-done ; eſpe- 
cially when the ſand is laid on'very wet. We know by ex- 
perience, that although ſalt in a due degree enriches land, 
yet in too large a quantity it cauſes barenneſs. 

Let the farmer manage this valuable manure thus. Let 
him dreſs his barren clayey grounds with it: they will be 
brought to yield very good crops by this, with a very little 
dunging afterwards. „ | « 

In general nine or ten ton is proper to an acre, and as 
this manure takes effect immediately, the firſt crop ſhould 
be wheat. After this, the farmer may have three other 
good crops of corn, and then it is adviſeable to lay it down 
for paſture for five or ſix years; mowing it the yearz 


and afterwards feeding cattle on it. When this manure 
is uſed, the graſs exceeds all other in ſweetneſs. © 


The warmth this manure gives to land is ſurprizing. 
Snow ſcarce ever lies upon thoſe grounds that have been 
well ſanded ; and the warmth, and richneſs of the manure, 


make a ſpring even in winter. 83 
Sea ſand, taken from ſtill places among rocks, and in 


creeks, beſide its ſalt, has a vaſt richeſs from the decayed 


plants and animals. A little of it goes a great way; and 
there is no land whatſoever that: will not be improved by 
8 


it. Even in ſandy ſoils the addition of this ſand, unlefs 


it be a very dry one indeed, will do little harm, in com- 
pariſon of the good of the animal and vegetable part. 
This is uſed in Cornwall with great benefit: five ton 
to an acre is a very fair allowance of this: and I have ſeen 
crops from it that were aſtoniſhing. It ſuits very well 
with wheat, but beſt of all with barley, and it always gives 


a richneſs to the ear. The ſtalk of barley ſown on this 


ground is ſhort, but the ear long and thick; *tis often 
two thirds of the length of the ſtalk. This has been ſaid 


of the manure by ſea ſand in general, but in Cornwall 
where this barley is ſo fine, it is where this foul ſea ſand 


has been uſed and no other. It is this enriched ſand alone 


that gives the great fruitfulneſs. 


The graſs that grows upon lands that have been ma- 
nured with creek ſand, is alſo preferable in richneſs to any 


other. This is found by the graziers, for none feeds cat- 


tle like it. Tis like the barley; ſhort, but full: it does 
not run to ſtalk, but the leaves are numerous, and the 


very 
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very nouri a plant, and there is fuch heart in the land, 
that the is ſpeedy, and the ſward always freſh, _. 

5 LE ſuit ky ſoils ; but the farmer who has 

this within any moderate reach, is ſure of a treaſure : for 
let his land be what it will, this agrees with it; and it 

: need not be renewed oftener than once in ten or twelve 

That ſort of ſea ſand which. contains a great quantity of 

fea ſhells, or is altogether made up of pieces of broken 
ſhells, and is thence called ſhell ſand, has the common ad, 
vantage of ſand, for it will break and divide a tough foil : 
and it has alſo the farther benefit of enriching it in a very 
conſiderable manner. 

There are two accounts on which ſea ſhells enrich a 
foil. They are in theiy nature ſomething of kin to marle, 
eſpecially when they have been well calcined ; and that is 
the condition of thoſy which are thus broken and expoſed N 
on the ſhores. And as they have been a part of animal 10 

bodies, they partake of an animal nature: and all things 1 
that do ſo, are rich. _ 

This ſand agrees articularly with 2 heathy, land, 
that hag a, Ke ba Gi and is naturally over- run with. fern 
and furzes, The common hazel mould ; is alſo greatly en· Hl 
riched by it; and the fruitfulneſs which it gives continues — 0 
2 long time. The corn that grows on theſe lands has al- "it 
ways a ſhort, ſtalk, and a large ear; and the graſs is ſhort, 0 
but tick, juicy, and ſweet. | ©, I 

The colour of this fort of ſand may give a rule for ll 

| 


Judging of its quality. The. more ſhelly matter it contains, 1 
the richer it is; and the leſs that ſhelly matter is calcined, | 
the, longer. the improvement made by it laſts; the whiter „e 
it looks, the ſooner the effect is ſeen. This is natural, 1 
becauſe the white ſhells are calcined already, and give out 0 
their virtues at once. The others are to be calcined by 
the ſun and air as they lie on the ground: this is done 3 
gradually, and the i improvement advances in the ſame man⸗ | 
ner. if 
_ This is ſeen evidently-i in the effect of the ſhelly ſand in 
Suſſex, and Cornwall. The Suſſex kind in general con- 
liſts of a good deal of yellowiſh ſand, with a great quan- 
_ tity of broken ſhells in white pieces among it. Theſe 
are cockle ſhells for the moſt part, broke by the daſhing Witt 
of the water, and calcined by laying on a flat ſhore. The | 1 
gorniſn ſnelly and i is e or aſh coloured; for it * | | 
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its of ſome white ſand, with a quantity of broken mul. 
cle and! ſhells : theſe not being expoſe in general 
on ſo flat a ſhore, are leſs calcined by being left dey to the 
fun and air. 
The Suſſex ſhelly ſand enriches land immediately in 
| the manner of dung; but it does not well ſupport more 
than three crops of corn: after this they have five or fix 
years good graſs, and then repeat the drefling. oh gs: 
The Corniſh kind does not ſhew its effects at once, but 
the four or five ſucceeding years it yields excellent crops 
of wheat or barley ; and after that, affords a ee 5 
Fraſs, though as frevet as the other. 


CHAP. XIII. 


of the uſe of gravel: as 4 manure, . 


T ANY things are to be conſidered” as” tures, 
IVI which will ſurprize the unexperienoed; ; and this 
of gravel is one of them. But thoſe things which of 
themſelves make bad ſoils, often ſerve to improve athers. 
e and clay are two inſtances of 1 and gravel a 
ird. fo 

Gravel making of itſelf a hot ſoil, is od to be uſed 
to thoſe which are naturally cold. . Cold s Are mo 

rough: and the gravel at the ſame time that it warms, 
e 8 them; and gives way: to rains, and to che roots of 

ts. 

As breaking the toughneſs is one great poi in che uſe 
of gravel as a manure ; the beſt kind is that which i: is full 
of rough and ragged flints. This will warm a foil as much 
as that which conſiſts only of round pebbles ; z and will 
break it a great deal more. 755 

As clayey grounds are moſt improved by gravel, che 
farmer muſt a. care there is no clay han about the 
ſtones, as is the caſe in many pits: he mou at have all 
the large ſtones picked out. 

In Buckinghamſhire I have ſeen a clay feld ene 
with a rough gravel, and after wards wich d Jung : and the 
conſequence was a very good crop. _ 

This was a ragged flinty gravel, and there were few of 
the ſtones bigger than a walnut. 

Another improvement I have ſeen by "gravel 3 in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, in a different Way, but lis was alſo on a 


clayey 
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eee The farmer bad waſted a great deal of good 
ung upon it, when at 
The — allow, and under it lay 
a great of petrified oyſter-ſh e one year 
plowed :d ir than ord] inary, and . up a good deal 
of this mixed — with the ſoil: the next crop was four 
times greater than the land ever produced before. 


The gravel in this place was improved by the ſhells, in 


the m manner as ſea ſand oſten is. Many ſen ſhells 
when petrified, become abſolute ſtone; or there is nothing 
but a lump of ſtone bearing their reſemblance; but in 


oyſterſhells it is uſt ly otherwiſe, and in none ſo much as 5 
thoſe of this county: they are turned up frequently, and 


though they be in part ſtony, they have always ſomething 


of the ſhell remaining. They are flake > and they ſplit 
e 


and moulder to pieces, aſter being a little expoſed to the 


| weather, and act entirely as calcined ſhells. Wherever 
found in the earth, if they are not pe- 


there are lea ſhells 
trified, they are always brittle, and as it were calcined. 


The only foil beſide clayey, in dr ee. Would I | 


22 is the moſt nearly to clayey 


 loamy coil. + The fand in this ſoil is ſometimes 10 10 ſittle wg 


ker the to the clay, that the earth. riſes) in great clots 


ea. plow,” and gets into cakes e In ſuch . 


will be à good addition. 115 
1 B! is a conjecture founded on * ae NY 
prevent the ſoil from running into theſe great cakes and 
clods; and the and GN: the be 2 to rw the = 
ly Ds | 


1 44 wa aff 


bo: ee © 2 H A Pp XIV. 
N the uf e, as a manure. | 


ber appar rang: ſtrange to name Sn a manure, but 
yk it is fupplatels: by practice, by frequent pe- 


rience in Oxfordfhires and ſome adjacent counties. 
Ihe practice has its foundation in reaſon. In ſp peaking 
of the ſoils, we have named ſome of the ſtony kind, which 


the farmers lite better than the ſame kind of gnounds where | 


there are.no Kones, - 

In treating of: gravel,” we have adviſed the huſbandman 
to prefer Mk cion hink rough e it, 
an we . given a reaſon. 


os On 
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length an cg relieved him. 
y gravel with 
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On theſe obſervations, the uſe of ftone as à manure, 
is ſupported both by experience and reaſon. If of two 
- fields otherwiſe the very dame in ſoil, the one having tones 
among it, -is' fruitful; and the other. not having any, is 
barren; it is plain chat ſtones being laid on a barren e 
of that kind, will improve, and make it fertile. 
EKReaſon alſo ſhews, that if that gravel is beſt for manure 
which is fullèſt of rough: ſtones, they being more apt to 
break the toughneſs fn a ſoil ; then aiparcelof rough ſtones 
without ee muſt be beuer than _ 8 e, 
Wen, OL; 8 
As a gent ue of gravel is warming the: ſoil, fo. pieces | 
of lime ſtone will anſwer that purpoſe better, becauſe 
theſe ſtones are in their nature Warmer than _—_ or peb- 


bles. 5 TREE: + AE TEE IST AS: e 1131 42.4 
Having hom the 1 of the thing, we U now add 
what is known from practice. W HA 


In Oxfordſhire there are WED) rafts bf 4 ak atk 
ſoll. They beſtow a great deal of manure of the com- 
mon kinds, upon this Iand in ſeveral places to little pur- 
poſe; but about Banbury, particularly at Hornton, they 
have found a way of N it with * eee of 
ſtone to great peak. 

There are quarries of ſtone in that e and 
the pieces that fly off in hewing out the blocks, are ſpread 
upon theſe plowed lands, and worked in by degrees. They 
Tt thocouphly: with the Jolly an; pond it a nee, Ede 

710 he benefit is laſting, becauſe the manure. remains a 
long time; and though theſe pieces of ſtone break by de- 
grees with the weather, they ſtill retain the power of * 
viding the ſoil. 

We haye an antient record of the uſe of ſtones in ren- 
dering the earth fertile. Some foreigners who came to Sy- 
racuſe, and: practiſed huſbandry, propoſed great improve- 
ments in all the neighbouring lands. The firſt ſtep theſe 
| Indefatigable people took was, to pick out all the ſtones 
from the plowed fields: and this they did ſo carefully, that 
after three plowings there was not. à pebble of the bignefs 
of a nut to be found. The lands produced ſcarce any 
thing. The crops were not comparable to what they had 
been before. And the new: farmers could; make nothing 
of their WR till — had laid, | the _—_ on a 
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Aſter this they continued their other labours of deep 
and often plowing, weeding, and the like; in which they 
were mote induſtrious than any people, and they ſucceeded, 
The manures they had uſed when the ſtones were off took 
no effect; but as ſoon as theſe were laid on again, they en- 
riched the land according to their natuee. 
This ſeemed a miracle to the people of that time. They 
made nature a goddeſs, and ſaid ſhe would not be put out of 
her courſe. But the farmer who underſtands the nature of cold 
vlays, and the effect of ſtones in breaking and dividing ſuch 
ſoils, will be able to give-an account of this impoveriſhing 
the land, by remouing the ſtones, and enriching it, by layin 


them again in their places, without having recourſe to god- 
deſſas and miracle. ee 
It has pleaſed the creator of the earth, to cover it with 
different ſoils; and in ſome places to leave it more barren, 
in others naturally improved. We are to uſe our underſtand- 
ing in obſerving what is the kind of that natural improve 
ment; and our induſtry in imitating it: imitating nature is 
Me ſee from the old inſtance in Syracuſe, and the modern i 

obſervations in Oxfordſhire, that ſtones, eſpecially the rough il 
kind, being in a corn land, are a great advantage to its ferti- J | 
lity. Nor is the practice either new or particular. It is not "Rt 
new, for it is mentioned as in common uſe by Dr. Plot, id! {0 
who wrote near eighty years ago; ſo that, doubtleſs, it is i | 
there a practice of more than a hundred years ſtanding ; nor | ih | 
| 


is it particular, for I have ſeen it done in Suſſex in more than l 
two or three places. They there lay on the bits of ſtone | 1! 
with the dung; but the other is the better practice. | 
OT DOOR bf » ob: 8 ai | 141 If 
MITT Cf WP r . CORTUAD AY (ELLE 13 þ 200071) OS i HI! 
D the uſe of chalk as à manure. me ill 


Fs HALK as a manure can never be too much con- | i | 
(ider d; or when rightly underſtood too much employed. il 


t is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhable manures in its effects, I 
which laſt a great while, but are apt to leave the land poorer - <A 
than it was before, unleſs ſome care be taken to prevent that | 
miſchief. ett 5 


\ - v 


Chalk agrees erfe y with the two worſt ſoils we have: | \ 1 
A tough clay, or a bare ſand, are both greatly improved bỹ7 He 
it. But of this it muſt be obſerved, as of other — | 


4 0 
2 1 Wo N 


a that, it eee ee, and 
—— ground eren. for being enriched by 


＋— — name, comprehending many kinds:of 
different degrees of hardneſs, and fit for various purpoſes; 
the farmer is to take care that he chuſe a rightkind, _- 

$4 * — be crumbled to — 3 before 
it js to anſwer any great ; therefore pre- 
ter that chalk ball, which 5 del Get tree the fe of 
the air; and that is the ſofteſt. 

Chalk burnt into lime, is uſed with . a ma- 
nure ; and the effect of the air, in breaking and moi 
it to powder, is a ſort of calcination, though in a leſs | 
gree- It is preferable to the other: for as it is leſs violent, 

leaves more heart in the chalk, which is the oceaſion why 
8 by many years, 1 er 

h the effect of lime is more 

The chalk which is ſofteſt and fatteſt, is eee 
take the influence of the ſun, air, and rains. It will not 
only break much ſooner, but breaks alſo more perfectiy than 
the ſtony kind; and it is therefore always to be p ed, 
though brought farther, and at more expence.. 

JP hard ſtony . ſcarce break at all 7 hav 
vn many a farmer e a great miſtake; ſuppoſi it 

—ͤ— and break when on his land. Bens — 

ore plowed it in, in lumps, —— 
time to the air. Such have more than once complain'd, 
that their chalk took no effect; and I have ſhewn two or 
three of them the reaſon, by taking them to their ground, 
_ making them ſee the dimes Drum os after Ne or 
three years. | 

T * are chalks ſo Sony that they will hardly break with 
the water at all. Theſe the huſbandman is to reject, unleſs 
he intends to burn them to lime, The chalk he is to chuſe 
is the ſoft kind, which uſually lies at a ſmall depth in the 
ground, under a coat of yellowiſh marly clay. I have foui 
beds of EP: 8 and my covered. 1 
this manner. 

This kind really. 8 the. nature of: WIRE and 
4A winter's froſt and rain never fail to reduce it to a condition 
of mixing thoroughly with the ſoil. Being mixed in this 
manner with the tougheſt clays, it brings them into a light 
and hollow condition, in which the rains and weather = 
crate ham thoroughly, all * manures enter — | 
: eir 
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their ſubſtance ; corn can eaſily ſhoot thr them, 
they yield freely to the —— of — 4 me 
A boil that works eaſily, takes dung well, — gives bes 
growth to the crop, at the ſame time that it has a ſufficient 
dody to hold up the ſtalk, is a great advantage. This he can 
only have in the preſent inſtance from) his knowledge and in- 
6 ; I's  ithemator out ofa clap well challd-and 
well *Gung'd, for there is no ſuch in nature. 


There is no inſtance wherein the mixture of foils fo plain- 5 
2 ſhews its advantage, as that of chalk and clay. Both are 


naturally barren; but den mix d ——_— capable of ow 
ducing any thing. 

Chalk takes — Geld on thoſe lands, which have none 
of it in their own nature; nor have ever had laid on be- 
fore. It changes the very nature of the ſoil. One plowing 
upon a Clay land that has been chalked, will go as far as 
three upon one that has not; and ſuch a ſoil, inſtead of be- 
ing flow in its produce, puthes too faſt, and if not preſerved 
by rich manures, or tre by due reſt, nnn, 
time, will be perfectly exha 


To prevent this, hich has caſt cam chalk | 


ing, we adviſe the owner who dreſſes his proper land, ar the 
_ conſcientious farmer, not to lay on his chalk alone, but to 
mix one load of it with three load of dung, and a load of ri- 


ver mud, This will keep the land in heart, as well as give 


it that puſhing quality; and it will, after che power is over, 

ot. mother drefling of halls with the fame benefit as the 
The chalking lands in this manner, will anfars;likis the 

marling of them, where they renew the drefling once in ten 

or twelve years, e Matos, a i 

ration to another. 

The fault that is charg d upon chalk, is n to be laid 


on the huſbandman. There are many ways of ruining a 


— of land, and this is one. But chalk may be ſo ma- 
gd, as to enrich it for ever. 

The farmer generally ſucceeds beſt with chalk, whobrings 
it fartheſt. Tn Buckinghaniſhire they bring it from pits, 
opened for it in partieuſar places. In many parts of ert- 
fordſhire, where the chalk runs in a chick bed, at fame 

depth under the foll, they dig for it in the midulle.of. the 
field where they intend -to'ufe:it:; Chalk, upon eus eres 
will do great res 8 7 1 _ N . 
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vice in both theſe counties, it is of much the greateſt | in he 
former. 

522 he": quantity of chalk 1440 on in theſe places, may allo | 
pie that it takes much more effect in Buckinghamſhire, 
where it does not lie under the land, than in Hertfordſhire 
where it does: for the farmers are guided in their quantity 


of :manures by experience. In Buckinghamſhire they lay 


fourteen load upon an acre; in Hertfordſhire the common 
allowance is twenty-five or thirty, and the effect in the for- 
mer county is conſiderably greater. 

This is owing to there not being a bed of it under the 
ſoil in Buckinghamſhire, for if there did, the farmers would 
not go farther to ſeek it. The ſoil uſually partakes of the 
nature of the beds of matter that lie under it. 

In Hertfordſhire the effect of a good chalking laſts twenty 
years, if the farmer underſtands his buſineſs, and does not 
over work it: in Buckinghamſhire, where but about half 
the quantity is uſed, it does not indeed laſt above fourteen 
or fifteen years, but then the land i is,ruin'd in one; where- 
as, in the other, if a little care has been taken in the firſt 
dreſſing, it is ready: to receive ANG wank the ſame advan- 


ea -.: 
he £ farmer ſhould dig chalk in the b inning of October, 
and let it be expoſed to the rains and hep all the winter; 
ſpring it ſhould be beat and ſpread about, and plowed = 
the ground. After this the corn is to be ſown; if barl 
and a fair allowance of ſoat ſpread over it. This is 92 
common practice where this manure is beſt underſtood. 

The practical reader is to ſuit this to his particular occa- 
 fions. If he have a very fine and ſoft chalk at hand, he 
may lay it on immediately from the pit in ſpring : for the ſun 
and air, during the winter, only exhauſt ſuch a chalk ; and 

are not needful for the reducing it to fineneſs. | 

77 he can get no other than an hard and ſtony kind of 
| chalk; let him break it ſmall, and expoſe jt upon a — a year 
or two before it is plowed up: this will give it time to moul- 
der, ſo that it may the better mix with the ſoil when plow- 
ed; and, at the ſame time, the rains will be waſhing ſome 
1 N out of it, which wa be gradually received into the 

and. 

The uſa of chalk. i is, in a manner, confined ta — | 
lands; 3 but I ſhall give the farmer a piece of advice, as to 
| two ying it on his paſtuzgs,.. 

The firſt year I uſed chalk on my — grounds, ). Twas 
Ta] 
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afraid I had thrown away my labour: and perhaps many haye — 14 
been diſcouraged in the ſame manner. I perceived that my WA 
4 12 was not a whit the taller or fuller for it; and therefore 


at firſt thought it did no good: but I ſoon found by my cat- 1 
tle, and in my dairy, that chalk gives a richneſs to the graſs, | — 14 
though it does not encreaſe the quantity: my cattle fatten'd ii 


better upon this than I ever knew them upon any paſture of 164 
the ſame kind without chalking; and I never ſaw ſo rich 4 
milk as I had from the cows. 5 e ee 4 
I recommend chalking of paſture grounds therefore, as mA 
much as laying it on plow'd lands. | | 
Chalk muſt be very mellow and crumbly before it is laid 
on apaſture, otherwiſe it does more harm than good, If it 
be mellow in its own nature, it muſt lie a while expos'd to 
the weather; and the harder it is, ſo much the longer. + HY 
Chalk is never fit to be laid upon paſture grounds, till a man 11 
can crumble any lump of it to pieces by treading it, or rol- | 
ling it about a little under his foot. | 
In ſome parts of England the farmers ſpread chalk upon $1.08 
their lands, after they have marled them : but this is quite i| 
unneceſſary, It is one of the practices of the antient huſ- i | 
bandry, and we know how difficult it is to beat the country $M 
people out of the old tract. It is recommended by Markham, | 
and others of that time, who always adviſe the mixing many, | | f 
dreſſings; and often direct every ſort of manure whatſoever, | | 
to be laid one over another upon the ſame field. | i 
Theſe writers may often aſſiſt the farmer; and it would | 18 
be better for the country in general, if they were more ob- 1 
ſerv'd than they are: but the practice of ingenious and in- [ 
duſtrious perſons ſince their time has greatly improved the 
art of huſbandry. | i 


1 
11 44 


CH Ar. | 
Of the uſe of ſalt as a manure. | j [ 


ALT affords an inſtance of that excellent rule, that li. 
O ) things may be good in moderation, though deſtructive — I 
in exceſs, We read of fields ſown with ſalt in order to 4; 
make them barren : but we alſo know by experience and io 
aeg ; that ſalt in a due proportion is a great cauſe of li 

„fette. 5 1 9 | $M 

Abc which is as often this mother of improvement, : il 

as neceſſity is of invention, firſt led the way to this rich and 1 
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| * of this in the manner of corn, thinly and evenly 
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excellent manure. But it was accident attended with obſer- 
vation: without that, heaven and earth point out advantages . 
to mankind in vain. 

There long prevailed an opinion, that ſalt gave barrenneſs 
to land, and none would ever have diſputed the fact, much 
leſs have thought of ſalt as a cauſe of fertility, but "for the 


_ obſervation of what follow'd where ſalt had chanc'd 0 be 5 


thrown upon lands in a moderate quantity. 
In Devonſhire a piece of plow'd land was overflow'd by 's ö 
ſpring tide, that roſe higher than any other had done in the . 
memory of man. 'The farmer who rented it at a ſmall price, 
had got little hitherto : but the ſeaſon ſucceeding this over- 
flowing, he found his crop ten-fold, though he had uſed no 
other methods of dreſſing that field. The conſequences of 
which were ſo plain, every body muſt ſee them. If ſalt 
added to land by accident made it fruitful, it would have the 
ſame effect if added purpoſely. On this reaſoning they be · 
gan the practice, and it ſucceeded. 

This was the introduction of ſea ſalt as a manure in De- 


vonſhire, che place where it was firſt uſed in England. 


Worceſterſhire was the next part where it came into re- 


pute, and that alſo from an accident, though, of another 


kind. In Worceſterſhire they have ſalt ſprings : the water 
of theſe is a perfect brine. It is ſtronger of t than fea wa- 


ter any where, and the falt is the ſame. 


That when this water dribbled to waſte, they few the 
giound was quite barren over which it ran; but all about 
thoſe places, the graſs grew much fuller and finer than elſe- 
where. Upon this they began to uſe weak brine in mode- 


rate quantities; firſt on their paſtures, and afterwards on. 


their plow'd lands with great ſucceſs. 
After this, people obſerving thoſe ſalt marſhes that lay at 
a favourable diſtance from the ſea, and had the benefits with- 
out the miſchiefs ariſing from ſalt water, began, on compar- 
ing their crops with was practis'd in the before-mention'd 
counties, to underſtand truly the nature of ſalt as a manure. 
The old writers on huſbandry in our own language, were 


"acquainted with the uſe of ſalt much better than thoſe who 


condemned it at all adventures, as a cauſe of barrenneſs. 
They underſtood the advantage of ſea ſand over river or pit 


ſand, and they were ſenſible this was owing to the alt, 


They advis'd thoſe farmers who lay too far from the ſea, 
to ſprinkle ſalt upon their corn lands. They preſcribe the 


over 
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over the gr call it ſowing of ſalt, the quantity 
2 is two b hels to an acre, 
ne thing more is to the credit of theſe authors, They 


direct bay ſalt, and that is more of the genuine nature of ſea, 


water than any other. It is made by expoſing ſea water to 
the ſun and wihds in ſhallow pits z and the common white 
ſalt is made by boiling ſea water over the fire. This laſt 
method evaporates A thing that was in the water, Except 
the ſalt and ſtony matter; and therefore this has no taſte 
but ſaltneſs: whereas bay ſalt which has had no heat but of 


the ſun; has a ſenſible taſte beſide; and contains more. of 


the natural principles of the ſea water, 

The ſteep eping grain that is to be ſowed in brine, is a prac- 
tice. well known; and this confirms the account, that ſalt in 
moderation is uſeful to land. It was diſcover'd by the ſame 
means, by perfect accident. The loading of a ſhip that was 
caſt away was wheat : the wheat was afterwards ne and 
. other. By 

This ſoon brought into uſe the ſteeping ſeed corn in brine, 


and long practice confirms that it not only makes it grow 


9 but prevents ſmut. 
d of ſalt water ditches has been of late brought 


into uſe in | Edex' they mix it with lime and mellow chalk, - 


eee (nog Grading fas 90: ponents; and moſt 
barren lands, - 


The farmer can never doamiſs who uſes falt in this de- | 


| 15 _ Except | he ufe too much. Moderation is the great rule 
life: he that can't practiſe it will thrive in nothing. We 
adviſe in the firſt bringing barren lands to fruitfulneſs, to uſe 
_ three buſhels to an acre : afterwards one buſhel is ſufficient, 
It fuits'all foils ; and the beſt time of laying it on is with the 
corn in ſowing : the firſt rain thoroughly diſſolves it: it 
then e eg the Rs and is of uſe to the * as ſoon 
3s it 1s aro 555 


CHAP. n 
| Of the uſe ef ſoa pes as manure, 


IHE beneßt of ſta weeds i is confin'd to thoſe parts of 
the kingdom which are hear the ſea coaſt, for they 


| ud be uſed in quantity : dut it is an advantage too many 

er who have itz, and few are greater. 
All e are rich manures when | in decay : fat is 
RR 18 1 20 * 0 
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alſo u very rich drefling : now fea weeds have the double ad- 
vantage of their own vegetable nature, and of the ſea water 
/ ⁰ ig RD 
 'Thereis ſomething more than this in their favour. Curi- 
ous perſons who have examin'd them according to chemi- 
ſtry, find they contain much the ſame principles as animals: 
and it has ſince that been diſcover'd by the help of glaſſes, 
that they are always crowded with little inſets that live up- 
on their ſlimy ſurface, or in their little hollows. This is ſo 
ſtrongly viſible in many of them, that ſome ingenious per- 
ſons both in England and elſewhere, have ſuppos d many of 
them not to grow as plants, but that they were made by thoſe 
/ Won 02 
When we conſider the fea weeds in this light, what a 
Tight have they to the huſbandman's regard as a manure, 
from their nature, and from their ſaltneſs.  _ 
In Devonſhire, near the coaſt, they uſe the ouze and mud 
drag'd up wherever they conveniently can get at it, as a ma- 
nure. They take this, weeds and all, and let it rot toge- 
ther, before they ſpread it on the ground: this is a very rich 
manure, but the benefit is laid to the mud; the weeds are 
not much regarded. 7 50 7, 386-1 Is . 
In Cornwall, where the ſhores are ſandy or ſtony, and 
they cannot have this eaſy advantage of ſalt water mud, they 
tear off the ſea weeds from the rocks and ſtones ; and take 
together ſuch as are caſt up by ſtorms. Theſe they lay upon 
the ground without any preparation, plowing them in, and 
they enrich it to a ſurprizing degree. b Hioks "Mas, 3 
The firſt year many of the tough kinds remain almoſt en- 
tire in the ſoil ; but they give a great deal of fruitfulneſs to 
it notwithſtanding : the next ſeaſon they generally break and 
rot, and they continue nearly equal in point of fertility that, 
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and the ſucceeding year. e wo bad 
The firſt year, the ſalt fertilizes the ground; the next, andthe 
third, their own ſubſtance decays, and enriches the ſoil; the ſmal- 
ler and tenderer kinds the firſt year with the leafy part of the 
others; and the tougheſt and the remaining ſtalks the laſt. 
In Cornwall they pile theſe weeds in heaps, and cover 
them that they may rot before they uſe them. This makes 
them take effect in a prodigious manner the firſt year, but 
they do little the ſecond, and the third leſs. It is beſt to uſe 
them juſt as they are taken up: for their firſt effect this way 
is ſufficient ; and the benefit laſts longer, '' 5 | 
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5 Ellis's treatiſe of corals and corallines, Quarto, 
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Of all me manures, none is ſo quickly heme e e 


weed J dur none takes a quicker elſe. 
CHAP. XVII. 
of jen hell; and their ſpawn. as 4 manure. . 


T UE nature * ſhelly ſea fand we have. explain'd in its 


place; and ſea ſhells in any ſtate may be uſed as a ma- 


nure; and that in different x manners according to their n 


tion. , 
Some are taken up fein We have lain in bw ex- 


3 


pos 


brittle, and as it were, chalky : theſe ſeverally require a 


different treatment. 
Shells have a double title to be uſed as manure; Whatſoever 


has been a part of an animal, or has any way belong d to one, 


is fure to be uſeful to this purpoſe : and they are, after ex» 
poſure to the air, of a limy nature, 


Shells taken freſh out of the ſea, or from the om, have 


a bright gloſſy look on their inſide. Thoſe which have lain 


to be ein d upon the beech, are all over whitiſh, and have 


a dead aſpect: theſe have ſomewhat the appearance of lime; 


and a calcination by fire in the common way, Toon: brings 


any ſhell to real lime. 


Theſe are the three Ros Wo in which we are to conſider 


ſea ſhells as a manure. | 1. The freſh ſhells; 2. The ſhells 


that have lain on the ſhores till they are calcin'd. by the ſun | 
: and air; 3. Shells calcin'd by fire to lime. f 


The farmer is to uſe one or other, according to the na- 

ture of his ground: the firſt and ſecond are uſually found 

ee ; and he may make lime of either at his pleaſure. 
he ſpawn of ſhell fiſh, is a richer manure than the age 

This is found under rocks, and ſometimes in vaſt plenty 

the beds of falt water rivers, It is full of ſmall Mes.) Te 


diſſolves eaſily: and is a great enricher of poor land. It is 
ſo much above dung, that the farmers reckon one load of it 
equal to three of the other. | 


| When the ground is poor and heathy, ſea ſhells : are to be 


uſed in their natural ſtate: and the freſh and lively ſhells are 


better than thoſe which have lain expos'd till they are bleach- 
ed: but when a tough ſoil is to be dreſs'd, the beſt way is 
to calcine them to * 1 natural ſhells are uſed on a ſtiff 


Vor. I. f. _  loaroy | 


d to the weather: ſome are bard and firm, others ſoft, 
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loamy ſoil, thoſe which have lain till bleach'd, are better 


than the freſh. 55 | 


No ſhells are to be laid on whole, for they would obſtruct 
the ſhooting of the corn, and it would be many years before 
they could give out their virtue. The farmer muſt break 
them with hammers, or in a mill, the ſmaller the better : 


for then the air takes quick effect upon them. Moſt ſhells | 


are made up of plates lying one over another, and when the 
air can get freely at the edges of theſe, they ſplit and ſhiver 
to pieces ; and then give out their virtue to the ground. 

In Suffex Ihells are uſed both ways. I have there taken 
up a ſhell tolerably entire and found, that has been lain on 
the land three years, by one who laid them on whole: and 
this in all that time had obſtructed the growth of the crops, 
and given no virtue: whereas on a neighbouring farmer's 


field who had ground his ſhells in a mill, nothing was to be 


found remaining of them but a few thin ſhivers ; theſewere 


as brittle and crumbly as the thin ſhells we find in marle pits; ' 


and doubtleſs they are as rich. 5 
Theſe broken ſhells had been laid on no longer than the 

whole ones in the other man's field; and I den 

another year, there was not a ſcrap to be found : whereas 

the others would probably remain whole for his life. 


As ſhells that have lain to be bleach'd on "the ſhores,” fall 


to pieces ſooner than the freſh ones: it may be right where 
the nature of the ſoil renders lime improper, and where onl 

freſh ones can be had, to calcine them a little. Half an 
hour's gentle fire will do as much as ſome years lying upon 
the beech : the hardeſt oyſterſhells may be thus made ſoft 
and crumbly. They will then eaſily break under the ham- 
mer, or in the mill, and will diſſolve upon the ground in a 


ſeaſon or two, and their effect will be ſeen a great many 


ears. e 
b Thoſe who have underſtood the nature of manures, eſpe- 
cially the richer kind, agree that they cauſe fertility by raiſing 
a ferment in the land, dividing the lumps, and looſening and 
mellowing the foil, If this be the caſe, experience ſhews, 
that ſea ſhells, properly manag'd, are the richeſt of all ma- 
nures, for none looſen and mellow the earth in ſach a man- 


ner. k 


A thorough dreſſing of ſhells enriches land for many 
years, and indeed too much at firſt, for after a few ſeaſons 
when they are well diffoly'd, they make a ſoil that was be- 
fore ſtiff, ſo light and looſe, that it Is not able to ſupport the 

| "1. | roots 


bt not but in 
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roots of the corn. In this caſe the farmer ſhould lay it down 
for graſs two years, and then plow it again. It bears ex- 
cellent ſweet graſs, and aftery ards has daun enough to ſup- 
port a crop of corn. | 

The right allowance is twenty loads of ſhells to an acre : 
when they are burnt to lime, they take effect the moſt ſud- 
denly, but it does not laſt long. When they are calcin'd a 
little, ſo as to make them crumbly, they affect the land gra- 
dually, and their virtue will laſt twelve or fourteen years : 
when they are uſed in their natural condition, the effect is 
flower,: thoſe which have lain expos'd till they are bleach'd,. 
exert themſelves quickeſt ; and theſe laſt, as before obſery'd, 
on ſome lands hardly ever take effect at all. | 

Tis beſt always to uſe. the method of half burning the 
ſhells, unleſs upon thoſe barren and cold ſoils where they da 
beſt as lime: the other way they take effect too lowly.  _ 

In Cornwall they. uſe the bleach'd ſhells, and their effect 
is very ſtrong for ten or twelve years; in Devonſhire the 
| Have ſofter and brittler ſhells than in Cornwall, as mal 
cockles and razor ſhells : they ſpread theſe as they find them, 
and they do very well. About Plymouth the ſhells ace moſt- 
ly of the muſcle, and other thin kinds, and they uſe them 
freſh as they find them, only breaking them with an iron 
ſtamper; but in all theſe places they would anſwer a great 
deal better with a little calcination. - 

In Ireland they uſe the freſh ſhells from Lough Foil, or 
the bay of Londonderry, beſtowing fourſcore barrels on an 
_ acre, and the archbiſhop of Dublin has given a ſurprizing ac- 

count of their fertility ; which is publiſh'd in the philoſo- 
phical tranſactions, 
"md adyantage the farmers 3 our ſea coaſts make by 
this ſhell manure is very great; but I have ſeen this as well 
as the other benefits offer d by nature, neglected ſo often, 
that too much cannot be ſaid to ſpirit up the farmer to em- 
"Ry. them. 


c H A P. XIX. 
07 part: of trees and plants uſed as manure,” 


| kk vegetable ter when it rots and decays,: 3 
: A a rich manure. We ſhall here for the farther aſſiſt- 
of the huſbandman, mentlon thoſe particulars which 

are moſt ready and moſt uſeful in this kind, 
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All large weeds are good to mix with dung i in the yard, 
Th | or in a pit, and the moſt juicy are the beſt, They muſt be 
cut up before they run to ſeed; and the more perfectly 
we are rotted, the richer they prove. 
ead wood, which is found in ſome ey in foreſts, 
and is ſo rotten that it will ſnap, and almoſt erumble be- 
tween the fingers, is an excellent manure. The branches 
of trees that lie cover ' d with leaves, and the decay d ſtumps 
of others that are reduced to a blackiſh matter, which is 
light and ſpungy like touch-wood, which are not uncom- 
mon in damp places, ſhould alſo be collected by the careful 
farmer for this purpoſe. 

I have ſeen theſe uſed W Lincolnſhire, hers a es | 
of corn land upon the edge of the fens was manur'd with 
decay'd willow ſtumps beat to pieces: and about Charlton 
foreſt; in Suſſex, the farmers buy the rotten branches of the 
trees of poor people, who pick them out of the lower parts 
of the foreſt, and mix them with their dung. 

The Suſſex farmers agree, that nothing enriches their 
ſoil ſo much; and I am a witneſs in the other inſtance, that 
rotten willow wood alone is a prodigious improver of land, 
for I ſaw the crop, which was a very fine one, though che | 
land was naturally but indifferent, 

The farmer ſhould at leiſure times employ people in get- 
ting together weeds and decay d wood to add to his dung, if 
it were only to encreaſe the quantity: for there is hardly an 

article of more concern to him in all his buſineſs, than the 
making up enough of his manure. But beſide that advantage, 
theſe things add to the richneſs: as decay d vegetables are 
themſelves a very fine manure; and as a mixture of manures 
of theſe kinds always adds to the ſtrength of both. _ 

The decay'd leaves of trees are worth his regard alſo: 
they add but little to the quantity, but my yy much enrich 
the mixture. 

Barks of trees are as ſerviceable for manure as any other 
part, and their virtue laſts longer. Not only the naturally 
rotted bark is excellent for this purpoſe ; but that which has 
been uſed by tanners: this gives a great fertility, and its 
effect will continue ſeveral years. | 

Saw duſt is alſo uſeful; for a little wet, or a ſhort effect | 
of the weather perfectly decays i it; and the effect is more 

* ſpeedy than that of tanner's bark; but it is not ſo laſting, 
* Malt duſt, and oil Tn arc alſo beneficial in the ſame bat 3 
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and when the farmer can get them, he never foal neglect 
the opportunity. 

It depends upon —. ak whether he can bare theſe ar- 


ticles. in any quantity ; but whereſoever they fall in his Ways 
=P are a grunt benefit. 


C H A P. * 
Of parts of animals uſed as manure. 


JARTS. of plants, as they are all of; a ak and fertiliz- 
ing nature, deſerve the farmers great regard as manure; 
A proper attention has been ſhewn to theſe of late; and 
many things never before thought of, have been introduced 
as manures, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of London. 
The convenience of having manures of particular kinds, 
is a great article: ſome fall in the way of one, ſome of ano- 
ther; but he who would make the beſt of his land, muſt 
have a thorough knowledge of all the kinds, that he may 
take what he can procure: never let him concern himſelf 
whether the thing have been ever uſed by his forefathers, or 
their neighbours. For what is good manure in Kent, is ſure 
to be the ſame elſewhere, provided it be applied to the ſame 


4 kind of land. 


He will here ſee a detail of a ett many parts of ile 
| which are in different places uſed as. manure, and let him 
lay hold of any that he can get: farther, as he finds fo. 
many different parts of animals are uſed, let him be ſenſible 
that any other may. Every thing of the animal kind will 
enrich his land. 
Whether * or judgment directed 8 at firſt, they 
in all places uſe as manure ſuch animal ſubſtances as come in 
their reach. 
Upon the coaſts of Norway they Jes their land with the 
refuſe of fiſhermens boats, who cure cod and herring. In 
Newfoundland they do the ſame :- and in both theſe places 
the ſucceſs is very great. Theſe people have not learn'd of 
one another : but either accident, or a knowledge of the na- 
ture of things, has inſtructed both. Let the farmer who 
lives in the way of this manure, from theſe inſtances know 
its value. Perhaps one of the advantages of the preſent well 
eſtabliſh*d herring hey, may be the enriching ſome of the 
worſt lands in theſe: kingdoms by means of the refuſe. 
The farmer who lives in the neighbourhood of a larg> 
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market town, may with great profit traffick with the but- 
chers, and all other perſons who can furniſh him with the 
refuſe and offal of oxen and ſheep. The blood, hair, and 
2 other kind of rejected matters bein eing rich for Nis pur- 
poſe. 
| W ool-nippings, the refuſe of rabbits 8 call F cone 
Clippings, and the hair of any creature whatſoever, are all 
fine manures. 

Theſe laſt named articles do not give a laſting richneſs, 
though great for the time. The farmers in many counties, 
however, know the value of them ſo well, that though their 
virtue is quite ſpent in two years, they find it worth while to | 
buy them at ſeven, eight, and nine fhillings a buſhel. + 
The way of uſing theſe is to ſpread them thinly and even- 

ly over the ground, at the rate of about thirty buſhels to 
the acre. The firſt rains waſh in their virtue, And the 
crop ſufficiently ſhews its excellency. 

Next to the hair come the hoofs of: cattle; 3 other 
tough parts. No matter what creature _ belong to, they 
are all quali in richneſs. - | 

Old writers ſay the farmer is to uſe only the hoofs of ſuch 
creatures as chew the cud ; but that is an idle fancy, all are 
of the ſame efficacy: the only difference is, that the thineſt, 

and thoſe of the youngeſt animals enrich the ground the 
quickeſt, and the thicker and tougher have the lc 
effect: though they are all very laſting. 

The way of uſing theſe is to ſpread them upon the Jand, 
ſome time before plowing, that the weather may diſpoſe 
them to part with their rich parts: they-are then to be plow- 
ed in, and the land oo have the e e of them fifteen 
or twenty years. 

| Theſe manures agree with all ſorw-of (oils; | 

The horns of cattle are too tough and cumberſome to be 
laid upon the land, in their natural condition, but they have 
the ſame enriching quality, Shaving of them are to be had 

at the horners arid lanthorn-makers in London, and theſe 
are fo thin the weather is able to affect them. The Hertford- 
1hire farmers are acquainted with the value of theſe ſhavings. 
Though they pay a large price for them, they go wont way 
and Jait a great white, ſo that it anſwers very well. 

"The way of uhng theſe is to ſtrew them thinly and even- 
ly over the land, and after a time plow them in; "they mel- 


low the earth gradually, and ee . produce in a man- 
ner r that 1 is fu rptiſing, onthe | 
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55 H A P. 28 
3 * in general, 46 4 manure. be 


FAVIN G. treated of the parts at animals, as they 
may be made uſeful in the improvement of land; we 
come next to their excrements, or dung; which furniſhes 
= great ſtanding article of manure throughout the king- 


88 ſenſible the farmer ma be of the general uſe of 
dung, there is a great deal to be faid of the particular kinds; 
and "thai diſtin& and ſeparate uſes : there is as much differ- 
ence. between one dung and another, as between chalk and 
marle; and there requires as nice a judgment in ſuiting the 
kind to the ſoil; and in the proper time and manner * uhog 
it, as in any branch of huſbandry. | 

The dung of different creatures is rich in various 1 
and ſuited | - different purpoſes, We ſhall treat of this un- 
der its diſtin& heads. But firſt we ſhall give a general ac- 
count af the nature of this capital manure, and the manner 
wherein i erate upon land. 

The purpoſe of all plowing and manuring of land, is to. 
divide and break the body > the ſoil, which is, in moſt 
kinds, naturally too — for the more the body of the 
ſoil is broke — divided, the more free paſſage the roots of 
nt have; and the more they have the advantage of it. 
n plowing, this breaking and dividing i is done altogether 

175 1 r ut in the uſe of dung it is effected by a kind 
of fermentation. All dung is naturally dio to fer- 
ment; and what is liable to ferment of itſelf, will ferment 
and work up a large quantity, of any proper matter among 
which it is mixed. 

A little yeaſt ferments a great deal of dough ; puffing it 
up and rendering it lighter: in the ſame manner dung 
works up and looſens the ground. This makes the fol 
mellow; and this is the natural and real uſe of dung, 

We ſee how, the uſe of ſhells mellows a foil ; making it 
ſometimes ſo looſe and crumbly, that it has not body e- 
nough to hold the roots of — grain. The ſame is the 
SPS of dung, only more moderate ; as we commonly uſe 
: experience having guided men. pretty well in the quan- 

| — though not ſufficiently i in the choice. 
We know this is the true. uſe of dung, for plants of all 
K 4 | kinds 
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kinds grow better upon land that has been dunged; than 
they will upon an heap of the dung itſelf. So that the 
dung does not directly nouriſh the crop, but makes the 


earth more fit to nouriſh it, by breaking and dividing the 


Earth, 


This may ſhew the farmer how he is to dung his light 


ſoils: of this we ſhall ſpeak particularly hereafter, but in 


ee pute dung, laid upon a ſandy ſoil has no effect, 


ecauſe dividing the ſoil is not what is there required. The 


little ſtones of which ſand is compoſed, are not joined to- 


gether; and dung has not the power of breaking or divi- 


ding each ſeparate grain. 


In the gardeners grounds about London, where th 


force their herbs to grow, in a manner, in dung, we ſee 
the bad effect it has on them. A gardener's turnip has 


not half the ſweetneſs of a field turnip: and the water 


which has boiled one of theſe dung cabbages ſtinks; where- 


as there is no ill ſmell, but rather a muſky ſweetneſs, in 
that wherein a cabbage has been boiled that has grown in 


a more natural ſoil. 


The farmer will never dung his fields in this abundant 
manner; but if he ſhauld, even the corn would have a 


' taſte of it. This ſuffices to ſhew, that the true uſe of 
dung is to fit the earth to afford nouriſhment, in the ful- 
. leſt manner, to a crop; and not to yield that nouriſhment 


' itſelf. | | 


Beſide this natural effect in breaking the ſoil, there is 
another 'very confiderable one in all dung, when properly 


_ uſed, that is, the giving a warmth to the land, and che- 


riſhing the young ſhoot. This is owing to the ſame cauſe, 
the fermentation of the dung: for that is the occaſion of 
the heat it has in itſelf; and which it ſo freely communi- 


cates to every thing about it. This may direct the farmer, 


— * 


as to the time of laying on his dung. 


Although dung naturally renders a foil warmer, it may 
alſo make it colder. It has been obſerved, that whole 


fields of wheat have periſhed by froſt on N lands, 


. 


- when they have lived „ the winter on thoſe lands of 


the ſame ſoil, which have had no dung that year. This 


may have ariſen from the hollowneſs of the ground in which 


Water lay about the roots of the young corn, and then 


freezing, killed it: hut more obſervations ought to be made 


before it is received as an univerſal fact. 
Mr. Tull is the perſon who delivers this aceount, and 
N | his 
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His ce againſt dun ht carry him wid fi He 
| . — eſtabliſh the uſe Ny gary ar kind of tillage in 
its ſtead, ſo that he may be conſidered as a prejudiced per- 
fon. We are to read what is written by thoſe who propoſe 
ſyſtems, with great allowances for partiality. Well ſup- 
ported facts may be believed” whoever relates them, but 
men are often blinded by their ' prejudices; when they ar- 
gue from ſingle experiments of their own. The few 
who have meddled with this ſubje& fince Mr. Tull's book, 
all take up his violent prejudices againſt dung. They have 
conſidered him as an ingenious, but they ſhould alſo have 

conſidered him as a prejudiced writer. 

Some lands bear dung better than others; ey certain 
, foils require particular kinds; or a proportioned quantity. 

In this part of his buſineſs . it is the farmer wants to be in- 
ſtructed, not as to the nature of dung itſelf, which he full 
well knows; and which I hope he will continue to eſteem 
his own way, and as his fathers uſed to do, in ſpite of 
all the charge brought againſt him by partial writers, Theſe, 
. him exp run him 1 8 —— often know leſ⸗ chan 

im 
He is to eſtoon: dung the moſt weajverſal of all ants, 
| aud in order to uſe it to the fulleſt advantage, let him ob- 

ſerve the cautions and directions that will be here laid be- 
fore him. All the accidents thoſe writers lay to the charę 

of that manure, are owing to a wrong choice of the kind, 
to a wrong | proportion of it Ws: the land, or a m__ ma- 
"na ent of it. 
g often does -miſchies, — it is in unſſilfu hands: 
Fo ; roll at dung as always hurtful, were to fly in the face 
of all nme and all fact; and to reaſon againſt expe- 
_ rience. G 

This has lately been done by too many; but they are all 
- blaimeuble 3 they have done it in favour, of ſome other me- 
thod : this is to write partially. We have given a full ac- 
count of many, and ſhall of all the other manures ; and 
che ſame of every kind of Gllage g but Soong them juſtice, 
"eb us be juſt alſo to this. 

All foils do not equally require, nor will equally bear 
unge If the effect. of dung be to divide and warm the 
ſoil, it is not needful on thoſe which are hot and looſe 
5 * is eee not fo uſeful on ſandy as on un 
ands. 

* times are not proper ;for the inns; it on, NOT is every 

condition 
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condition of this, manure, proper for ever. oxcaſion, If 
dung be left, when xotten, upon the ſurface-of the ground, 
the ſun and rains will exhauſt all its virtue; and if it be 
buryed, too freſh, and in too large a ee in rich _ 
it will occaſion weeds. 
F rom this have ariſen the complaints a ain dung, But 

as that manure is highly uſeful, we ſhall ew. the _ 
of thoſe, accidents which ſometimes attend it; and point 
out to the farmer, the ſoils to which the ſeveral kinds of 
dung are fitted; the manner of preſerving,. and the ſeaſons 
of applying them : teaching him bow, to prepare bis wa- 
nure for his ſoil, that * ay * its dee nad Wer 
fheſe mixfortunes. „ 


1 . 


7 ib : 


CHA P. XXII. 
Of borſe dung... an thine 


He ORSE dung, may. bei divided: 3 kind. 11 

The differences between the dung of. various ani- 
mals, depend prin ally upon the food on which thoſe 
creatures live: the 3 g iof ſuch as feed only on fleſh be- 
ing of One Kind, that of thaſe which feed an herbage only, . 
of another, and that of thoſe, creatures which eat both 
kinds, being of a middle nature between the two. 

Though horſes feed altogether on vegetable prod ucts, 
there is a great deal bf difference between the green and 
moiſt graſs they eat on paſtures, and the dry hay in the 
ſtable. The corn alſo is another great article in the ma- 
king of this dung: but this is not all the difference. If 
we ſpoke only of the. dung pure, and as it is :vgided, there 
muſt be theſe variations ; but we generally mean by hoxſe 
dung, chat which is mixed with the ſtraw or litter; and 
we are alſo to conſider it as it may eme have other 


additions. 


For perfect Med of this manure, we are to con- 
ſider it in three conditions. I. As picked up pure and en- 
tire; 2. As taken out of ſtables, and 3. As ſwept and ſho- 
velled up from the roads ; which: laſt, though not a _ 
mon, is an excellent practice. In theſe three ſtates w 


find the dung 1. Pure, 2. Mixed with tra and urine, — 


3. Mixed with urine and duſt. ei Eu 
Theſe circumſtances make a vaſt Fae but a great 


derb n more is alſo -niagg by the time When the dung is 


uſed, 
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corn: ' and the dung of fowls is the wanateſt. af ale 
my Feed in a manner on corn only 
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uſed, whether freſn, or a it ** been drop' d, or lain 


mixed ſome time. 
Pute dung is moderately. warm; . dung from. the ſtable, 


when it has got into a ferment with the ſtraw and urine, 


is hotteſt of all; and the dry dung of roads, though 


| has little heat, has a on deal of fertility. 


There is a vaſt difference between the dung of the ſta 


ble; when it is in a Rate of fermentation, and when it has 


gone through that, and is well rotted. In the firſt condi- 


tion it is often too rank, and leſs than the uſual quantity 
ſhould be allowed when it is taken at that time; but when 


mellow, it has ſufficient fertility, Of all theſe accidents 
and conſiderations, we hope to give the means of judg- 


ing fully: and we are aſſured that when the ſeveral con- 


ditions of this manure are better underſtood, there will be 
few complaints of its ill qualities. 
Phyſicians when they order horſe dung as a medicine, 


dire& that of ftone horſes to be uſed. The farmer will 


have the ſame reaſon for giving. the A ee in his 
uſe of it. 

It is not only that Hone: horſes are. , uſually more vigo- 
rous' and ſpirited than mares or geldings, but in general 
there is a difference in the feeding; ; the ſtone horſe berg 
commonly kept to dry meat in ſtables. 

The dung of an animal conſiſts of the profler. parts of 
its food, mixed with the juices of the mouth, and ſtomach, 


and with the gall. It is a mixture of vegetable matter, 


and animal juice, and the ſtronger and heartier che food, 
the better and richer will be the dung. 
The richeſt horſe dung is that of ſtable-kept horſes, well 


ſed with hay and corn: and this gets great additional 


richneſs from the urine, which in a well-contrived ſtable 
mixes among it. The ſtable ſhould. be paved, that the 
moiſture may not ſoak into the ground, but mix with the 


dung and litter. 


Every thing in the. mature and effects of dung agrees 
wirk and ſupports this account. The dung ef cows. is 


colder than that of horſes, becauſe cows, in general, feed 


on graſs : that of horſes is warmer becauſe of their hay and 


or this teaſer 4iovſc dung is fitteſt br cel lands, and 


com dung for ha.. di 


ee dung of ar on facts be, by lone highly extol 
, 3 
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led, and doubtleſs it exceeds all others in ftrength and 
richneſs, becauſe of the fleſh we eat : ſwine's dung is alfo 
extreamly rich, becauſe of the animal part of their food ; 


they eating partly one kind, and partly another; 28 it is 
offered to them. 


Notwithſtanding it has been a faſhion of late to 10 at 
horſe dung, all own it has great effects. The old writers 
attribute the fertility it gives to lands, to its being of a 
nature fit to attract the nitre of the air: Mr. Tull gives it 
altogether to its fermentation, which breaks and divides 
the ground: and this fermentation he ſays is owing to the 
falts with which it abbunds. | 
Mr. Tull's ſeems the plaineſt account; but des there 
+ truth in both. Whatever be the ſecret cauſe of the o- 
peration of dung in making land fruitful, it is plain from 
all accounts, as well as from experience, that it has this 
effect; and it will become the farmer to know exactly | in 
what manner to regulate it to his occaſions. 

_ Horſe dung may be too poor from its having too much 
litter among it; and from its having lain expoſed. too long 
to the ſun and air. In this caſe a great quantity is re- 
quired to anſwer any purpoſe; and the beſt way is not to 
uſe it alone; but to mix it with other dung, by which it 
may get into a new fermentation. | 

t — on the other hand be too rich, as whon the lit- | 
ter is well proportioned, the urine all ſoaked into it, and 
the fermentation high. In this caſe it will occaſion weeds 
and inſets, it ſhould therefore be tempered with a proper 
quantity of earth, before it is ſpread. This at once en- 
creaſes the quantity, and takes off its rankneſs. 

From what I have ſeen, I prefer the mixing earths with 
dung upon every occaſion, to the common method of- * 
ing the dung on alone. 

But let the farmer take care to ſuit the 25 he mixes 
with his dung, to the land on which it is to be laid. One 
ſoil may always be a manure to another. If it be a ſandy 
foil on which dung is to be laid, a clayey earth is beſt to 
mix with it; and if it be a clayey ſoil, a ſandy earth, and 
fo of the reft. Thus he will at the ſame time by mixing 
earth with his dung, encreaſe the quantity, take off the 
rankneſs, and give a double drefling to the land; the earthy 
part of which will remain in great effects, alter the dung | 
has ſpent itſelf. 
The common method is to mix waſh, weeds, and ma. 


ny 
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ny other things with his horſe dung in the heap; and to 
add earth to ſheep dung, by laying it under them in the 
hovel; but we are for extending the practice of mixing 
earths to both kinds, for J have found it as uſeful with 
one as with the other. | 5 
Dung in itſelf is too rich for any foil, and I have found 
by experience, that it will ſpread the profitable fermenta- 
tion farther, by beginning with a little earth firſt. The 
earth that is already mixed with the dung, gets into a 
ſtate of fermentation before it is laid upon the ground ; and 
as ſoon as it is plowed in, that works upon the reſt. 
A great deal is to be conſidered in the keeping and pre- 
paring, as well as applying of horſe dung. As to the 
three kinds already diſtinguiſhed, the farmer will find the 
moſt frequent uſe for the ſtable dung, or that mixed with 
litter or urine. The uſe of entire horſe dung muſt be on 
ounds that require but moderate heating, and the road 
ung is to be uſed where fertility is wanting, and not heat. 


* 


CC HAP. XXIII. 
Of borſe dung uſed ſingly. 


T HE uſe of pure horſe dung is in a manner confined 
to paſture grounds; and that of the roads to corn 
lands of a clayey foil. On theſe heads I have ſome things 
to add from my own practice. | 
T one year made my man take up all the dung the horſes 
drop'd as they went along near the houſe, and lay it up 
in a place under cover. When a large heap was collected, 
I had it crumbled to pieces, and ſtrewed thin over my 
meadow and paſture grounds, in the fair hours of a drip- 
ing ſpring ; the rain waſhed it in, and the encreaſe and 
richneſs of the graſs was ſurprizing. _ | 
I next ſtrew'd a large quantity of it over a field of corn, 
in the manner the farmers call ſowing of dung, and as 
they. uſe pigeons dung in many places: but this did not at 
all anſwer my expectations. Its light and dry nature, where 
it lay expoſed upon a naked field, made it loſe all its vir- 
tue without entering the ſoil. I ſet down both theſe tri- 
als, that the farmer may know what it will not do, as well 
as whatit lj... | 
' Horſe dung taken from toads, I have alſo experienced 
two ways. I have a field not far from a place in the 
Pk great 
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great road, where horſes ſtand to ſtale, and they drop their 
dung often in the ſame place. I have got the ſhovelings 
of this part of the highway for my: field two ways; and 
the one it was prejudicial, the other very advantageous. 
Firſt I had it taken up at a dry time, when it was al- 
moſt all like duſt. This tafted faltiſh, and I could per- 
ceive it was a gritty powder, with a great deal of dry dung 
among it, and ſome remain of the urine. The land I laid 
it on was a cold clayey foil, and it anſwered in great per- 
fection. The grit breaking the clay, at the ſame time that 
the remains of the dung, and the ſalt of the urine, warm- 
ed and enriched it. Another time I had it taken up when 
it was reddiſh: coloured, and as ſoft as pudding. It was 
ſpread directly over my land, which was plowed in upon 
it, and rains coming on, the whole virtue was kept in, 
and waſhed into the ſoil: but this did great harm to my 
crop, being too ſtrong of the urine. : Many things affiſt 
the growth of plants in a moderate way, which will de- 
ſtroy them in too great a quantity. From that time I have 
kept to the uſe of the road dung tolerably dry, and have 
always found great advantage from it. And I have kept 
my heaps of pure dung for my paſture, moiſtened by hav- 
ing the chamber pots emptied upon them; and have found 
this anſwer to my -own great ſatisfaction, and the ſurprige 
of all the neighbours. „ „ "exs 4 


0 H AP., KEV; 7 oo? the 
Of horſe dung made into compoſt, 


| ORSE dung is commonly mix'd with litter and 
urine: and the more. ingredients there are for this 
purpoſe the better. The antient writers have laid down a 
plan for improving horſe dung in this manner, which the 
lateſt have prudently copied from them. . 
The benefit of dung in the uſual way, is not owing to 
the richneſs of the excrement of the horſe alone, but to 
its · ſtate of fermentation with ſtraw and urine. This fer- 
mentation, and this richneſs, may be both encreaſed: nor is 
there any article in the farmer's practice more neceſſary to 
be thoroughly conſider C0. i e oth 
The virtue of dung may be improved, and preſerved. 
It will be improved by mixing with it all kinds of things 
that have an animal tincture; or vegetable matter that will 
a rot 
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rot with it, ur that contain any ſalt; and it will be pre- 
. ſerv'd by keeping it cover d. 
Markham adviſes the farmer to. pour — 


upon 
nis heap of cungs all his beef broth, brine, ſoap ſuds, and 


the like; by which means, one load will be worth five; 
and in general theſe writers condemn with juſtice, the na- 
ked and expoſed manner wherein the dung is kept; by 

which means the beſt 0 of its virtue Þ7 before 1 2 is 
carried to the 

On theſe principles che farmer will follow. the Aden to 
keep his dung cover'd, and add to it every thing he can, 
which = ive new virtue, as well as encreaſe the quan- 
_ tity, ope to ſhew him how to uſe dung to man 
times — common advantage; and to avoid all the miſ- 
chiefs that happen from its improper uſe. 

Let him dig a pit of depth and bigneſs proportion'd to 
| bis quantity of dung. This muſt be well paved, and 
wrought up the fides, that no moifture can get through, 
and ont over at the top to keep all cloſe; — a door 
for taking out and throwing in the dung. The draining of 
the ſtable and cow - houſe ſhould run into this pit, and in- 


to it all the dung and litter from the ſtables is to be thrown; 


and the bottom of the ſtables and cow-houſes ſhould be 
paved hard, that the urine may not ſoak in, but run 
through the proper channels into the pit. If the chamber 
pots be daily empty'd into it, the better. 

Beſide che horſe dung, all the cow dung, hog dung, nod 
that of all other kinds, if not wanted alone, is to be 
thrown into this pit; with all the refuſe of the garden, 
cabbage ſtalks, and the like; and the aſhes from the 
Kitchen ; the earth cut up in cleaning of ditches, and the 

: and into it ſhould be alſo emptied, the waſh, ſoap 
fads, and all other refuſe. The whole is to be kept of 
ſuch a degree of moiſtneſs, as to aſſiſt in the fermentation, 
and no more. The whole ſpirit of the ſeveral materials 
will be thus kept in, and the mixture will be mellow'd i in 
a moſt beneficial manner. 

Markham, Who laid the pln. of mixing theſe matters 
with dung, ſays, one load of ſuch will be equal to five; 
Later writers fay, one will be equal to twenty, but the far- 
mer muſt'not depend too much upon theſe large promiſes. 


There may be alſo an addition to this, which will be _ | 


more worth than all. When he has got his quantit 
dung thus rotted and mellowed, let him throw in at ry 


three 
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three times its quantity of earth. Thus the whole is 
made four times what it was, and every load will be as 
as a load of the entire mixture. Let him not ſpare 
expence or trouble of mixing the earth well with the 
reſt: when that is done, let it lie together about a week, 
in which time it will ferment and mellow, and it will 
e upon his wee. 


1 will not fay this compoſt i is not ſubje&t to breed worms, a 
for all rich and mellow ſoils ap them; ; but it tl arved 
lower ours than any. | 


S AP. xxv. 


Of the laying on of * 55 


FHATEVER. kind of dung is 1, chere is "a 8 
great deal of benefit, from the right time and man- 
ner of inns it on the ground. Some, beſide expoling it 
to the weather in the heap, let it lie ſpread upon their 
lands a month or two before it is plow'd in: but this is a 
great error. The ſun and air thus exhauſt almoſt all its 
virtue, before it gets into the ground; ſo that a large | rag 
tity has little effect. 

Others lay it on in little heaps, as let it remain ſome 
time before they ſpread it. This is not ſo weak a prac- 
tice as the other; but it is throwing _ the beſt part of 
the virtue. | 

Forland that has hank plowi for acorn crop, the right 
time of laying on the dung is juſt before the ſecond. plow- 
ing: and let it be carried from the pit after fix. or eight 
days mellowing with the earth; ſpread as ſoon as it is laid 
on; and plowed in as ſoon as it is ſpread. + This pre- 


ſerves all its virtue; and when manag'd thus, - it is amazing + 


to ſee what effect it takes upon the foil. | 

When it is for paſture grounds, another method is * 
quired. To the dung and earth add an equal 9 
river mud; and let a heap of this be cover'd with 
turf, that it may ſweat and mellow together. When this 
is thoroughly mix'd and ſhort, it is to be ſpread thin on 
the grounds before rain, and thus it will all diſſolve, and 
be carried in to the ſoil, in ſuch a manner, i: a 
few ſtraws ſhall remain. 


Theſe are the beſt rules "for the. management of hor 
dung, 


n P 
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dung, whether uſed of itſelf, or made into compoſt: but 
general rules cannot ſuit all particulars; unleſs proper cau- 
tions be added. f | 1 

If the farmer who uſes horſe dung in the common way, 
fears weeds; let him lay it on his ground when a little 
cooled. If he want its utmoſt warmth and ſtrength, let 


him uſe it freſh, and in all its vigour ; and in this manner 


his own prudence will adviſe him on other occaſions, re- 
membering the general directions. VE, 
When dung is uſed upon a ſummer's fallow, the proper 
time is juſt before the twy fallow, ſpreading it before the 
plowing, that it may be cover'd in, and be buried to mel- 
low the ground about it till the next plowing, when it 


will be raiſed again, and mix'd by this care in a due pro- 


portion: The greateſt misfortune in the uſe of dung is, 
that it affects only a part of the ſoil ; but this practice is a 
remedy, twice the quantity at leaſt of the land falling un- 
der its influence, in this method of uſing it. | | 


-G HA P. XXVI. 
Of the virtue and quantity of horſe dung. 


HEN the farmer who has been uſed to fill his 
field with weeds by dunging it, lets that manure 
lie till rotten before he lays it on, he avoids that miſchief : 
but at the ſame time he loſes a great part of the virtue. 
But the land that is ſo ready to be over-run with weeds is 
rich, and therefore requires leſs aſſiſtance. Thus the con- 
ſiderate man is to take a view of the whole matter before 
he judges finally. ä | 5 
There is another fault in dung which farmers are leſs 
aware of, though it happens in the ſame kind of lands. 
When dung is improperly laid on a rich ſoil, it not only 
promotes the growth of weeds, but it makes the corn rank 


in the ſtalk, and thin in the ear. Nothing is ſo eaſy as to 


do miſchief :- but in this caſe mellow dung, uſed. in mode- 
ration, is the right practice, He ſhould never lay dung 


on this kind of land till it is rotted to mould, and then not 


more than fifteen load on the acre. : 

For this reaſon old, mellow, and rotten dung is ſo often 
recommended. It is more required than freſh, on many 
lands. And for want of this knowledge, the farmer who 
follows the practice of his neighbours, without regarding 

VOL. . | his 
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his ſoil, injures his land by the great expence of dunging it 
improperly. Then knowing no other method, he has re- 
courſe to dung again, and ſo ruins it entirely. | 

The expence of dung is great; and the farmer often 
makes it greater than it need be. He thinks if dung be 
right, the more of it the better: but this is a medicine that 
kills in an over doſe. Neither is there any good in encreaſ- 
ing it, even when it does not amount to a miſchievous quan- 

| tity ; for three crops will exhauft the virtue of any r 

uy: | 'of dung whatſoever. Twenty load to an acre is the full 

BY proportion that ever need be allowed. 5 

1 There is no grain with which freſh dung fo well agrees as 

15 barley, it is ſo natural to this that it does better pure than 
with any mixture, and it does beſt of all upon an etch crop. 

In the ſucceeding fallow the dnng will be perfectly mix'd 

with the foil, and will have time to ferment with it. After 


this the land will be fitter for wheat than by any other ma- 
nagement. : | 8 


C HAP. XXVII. 
Of cow dung. 


MS horſe dung is the beſt manure for cold lands, cow 
dung is the proper dreſſing for hot ſoils : not but that 
all dungs are, according to the ſenſe of the word, hot ; only 
the degree is different. They all act upon the ſoil, by fer- 
menting with it ; and theſe fermentations are always attend- 
ed with heat. The chemiſts mention fermentations attend- 
ed with cold ; but none of the farmers are of that nature. 
+ We have explained the occaſion of heat and coldneſs in 
iq the effect of dung: as the higheſt fed horſes afford the rich- 
{| eſt and warmeſt from their dry food and corn; cow dung is 
in | cold in proportion, becauſe the creature feeds upon green 
. paſturage. | | 
| | Under the article cow dung we include that of the ox, and 
i others of the ſame ſpecies. EE 
= The beſt uſe that can be made of this dung is, the mixing 
uw it into a compoſt with the horſe dung and other refuſe. And 
8 though it has leſs effect than almoſt any other kind when 
uſed ſingly, nothing enriches a mixture more. 


it We know dung which has lain together till it is mellow 
1 | and rotted, is better than ſuch as is freſh. This gives a more 
F flow but more general fermentation to the ſoil; and at the 
| ſame 
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* 


fame time that it feeds the corn in the ear, it keeps down its 


rankneſs in the ſtalk. | 


There are foils which do this naturally; and others may 


be made to do the ſame by art. There are ſome lands on 
which barley has an ear a]moſt as long as the ſtalk; and we 
may give the ſame virtue to others. | 


his the farmer is to do by manuring a tolerably warm 


foil with rotten compoſt ; and the beſt ingredient in this is 
cow or ox dung. I make up an heap, proportioned to the 
bigneſs of the field, of horſe dung, cow dung, and river 


mud; laying them in _ one over another; a layer of 


horſe dung, then of mud, then of cow dung, then a layer 


of mud, and then of horſe dung again, and ſo on. This 


heap I cover with freſh cut turf, and leave all to mellow and 


rot together. When they are thoroughly rotted I mix the 


whole by frequent turning; and then ſpread it over the land 


juſt before plowing, that it may be cover'd in, and yield all 
its richneſs. . | Fo 

I have met with very few who know the real value of 
cow dung. It has not the ſudden effect that horſe dung has, 
becauſe it does not ferment ſo briſkly : and therefore it has 
been ſuſpected of having much leſs than it really poſſeſſes, 
W hat virtue it has alſo very freely evaporates, and is loſt it 
it be uſed without due care. This method is, perhaps, the 
only one whereby its full virtue can be given to land. by 


HAP. KI. 


Of ſheeps dung. 
hes 15 one of the moſt valuable articles in the claſs of 
O 


manures ; and is, for many purpoſes, better than any 
ther whatſoever. It has not that violent heat which is in 
horſe dung, from the high feeding of the creature; but there 


is a richneſs in it that exceeds every thing. 


Sheeps dung is not to be managed as horſe dung, becauſe 


of the ſmallneſs ; but the farmers have two ways of uſing it, 


according to the different occaſions. The one is folding the 
ſheep upon the land; the other ſaving the dung, together 
with the urine, under a cover'd fold. The former is th 

more ready and the more common method, but the latter is 
the moſt advantageous : and is what many have laboured very 


| Wiſely to encourage. 1 | 
Beſide the uſe that is made of ſheeps dung theſe two ways, 
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A great deal is loſt. When ſheep are fed on downs they drop _ | 
| their dung about, and it does little ſervice to that ſoil, The 
wiſe huſbandman may have great quantities of this pick'd 
up, at little charge; arid he will find it much more TASTE 
than ordinary dung. 
The method of folding ſheep upon lands is well Evipintt; 2 
and when there is a good flock, well managed this way, 
the advantage is very great. But care ſhould'be taken that 
their dung be not left expoſed to the air and ſun, upon the 
| ſurface of the ground, for that will exhauſt its richneſs with 
no value to the land. It ſhould be plowed in as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible: for it is, of all dungs, the moſt free to loſe its virtue: 
ſuch earth as is plowed up immediately after the fold, while 
the dung is freſh, and the earth moiſt with the urine, will 
have ten times the benefit of "that where the folly and cate- 


Book II. 


leſneſs of the farmer leaves it any time expoſed. 
The richneſs of this manure depends, in a great meaſure, 


upon the mixture of the ſheeps urine with the dung: this is 


evaporated preſently by the ſun, if the earth be not plowed 
up to mix and bury ſuch part as is moiſtened by it: and in 
hot ſeaſons the dung itſelf will, on a little expoſure to the 


ſun, be rendered dry, and of ſmall value. | 
* . Dungs, in general, ſuit all ſoils ; but a cold clay receives 
moſt benefit from the folding of ſheep. When the dung is 
ſaved in the cover'd fold, of which I ſhall next treat, the 


mixture being what the farmer pleaſes, he may, at his dif- 
cretion, ſuit it to all lands. 


This method by the cover'd fold is familiar, cheap, and 
eaſy : it yields a vaſt quantity of manure; and the farmer 


ſuits this to his purpoſes : : the advantage. therefore is univer- 
fal. 


We firſt learned it from Flanders, where i it is ſtill practiſed 


to great advantage. SI 
Blith recommends ſand to be uſed for receiving the dung | 


and urine of ſheep in the cover'd fold ; and others have men- 


tioned particular kinds of earth: any kind will receive the 
enrichment; and therefore the farmer i is to ſuit the whole to 


the purpoſe for which be wants it, uſing ſand, poor earth, 


loam, or whatſoever elſe will beſt agree with the land where- 5 
on it is to be laid. : 
Tube manner of doing it is this. Let a large ſheep bake 

be built of a long ſquare ſhape, boarded at the fides, thatch'd 


at the top, and open at one end. Let there be cribs all round 


it, for fothering the ſheep when neceſſary; and a large crib 
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3 in the middle. Let the floor of this ſheep houſe be cover'd 
2 foot and a half deep, with a ſandy, loamy, or other earth; 

and let the ſheep ſtand to feed, and lie on it. | 

4 Ata week's end leta freſh quantity of earth be brought 

1 in: and the dung the ſheep have made, cover'd with it: 

ul and let this be repeated every week ; each covering of new 

| earth being ſpread to the depth of three or four inches. The 

I ſheep will thus lie higher and higher every week, and all the - 

J | —_— that thus makes the floor. of the ſheep houſe, will be 

1 mellowed and enriched with their dung, urine, and the fat- 

neſs and perſpiration of their bodies; the whole will thus 

be one of the richeſt manures the farmer can poſſibly pro- 

cure, | 
A part of it may be taken away from time to time, as it is 
wanted, and freſh earth laid in its place, ſo that there will be 
a continual ſupply. | e | 
This method may be uſed for keeping ſheep in winter, 
that are folded open on the lands in ſummer : and thoſe that 
are kept on the downs may be houſed at nights all the year 
round, in the ſame manner. The quantity of manure thus 
made is very great; and the expence is almoſt nothing. We 

F are to add alſo this farther conſideration, that as ſandy ſoils 

| are a manure for thoſe which are clayey, and fo of the reſt, 

1 the farmer will all the while that he 1s enriching them with 
dung, be breaking or giving them a body, or altering them 
in whatever other neceſſary way their kind requires ; and this 
part of the dreſſing wil! never be ſo well mixed with thoſe 

5 BH lands any other way. A courſe of years manuring the worſt 

ſoil, in this manner, will thoroughly alter its nature, ſo that 

it never can relapſe into its original barrenneſs again, and the 
farmer will begathering great crops all the while, | 

Barren downs may be, in time, brought to good land, by 
the continuance of ſuch a practice : and it is no unreaſonable 

expectation that a late author forms, of ſeeing ſuch an im- 

provement take place, if the people concern d can be pre- 

vailed with to have theſe cover'd folds on their ſheep walks, 
and to take the manure as it riſes, for the improvement of 

encloſed pieces of the land. ä 8 
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Of bogs dung. 
TO GS dung has been condemned by antient writers; 
and they have been follow'd in their cenſure by ſome 


amon g the — 4 ; as unkit for corn lands: but the nature of 
that cenſure ſhews that the manure deſerved praiſe. The 


fault was, that it produced weeds, Whatever forwards the 


growth of one plant, will promote that of another, 
The fact is, hogs dung is a very rich manure. Any good 


dreſſing will forward the growth of weeds, if it be given in 


too large a quantity. Hogs. dung, as the excrement of a 
creature that feeds partly on animal, and partly on vegetable 


food, is richer than that of any creature which feeds on yege- 


tables only. This richneſs was underſtood by the antients 
as a fault. One load of hogs dung will go as far as two of 
the beſt horſe dung. The earlier farmers who did not know 
this, laid it on in the ſame quantity they did the other, and 


then condemned. it for the effects of its richneſs. 


Any dung forwards the growth of weeds when laid too 
thick ; and they always laid this fo, becauſe they did not 
Know | its virtue. 

A mixture of hogs dung and urine heightens: the virtue of 


common dung extreamly : and this is a good way of uſing 


it; for corn lands no way is better: for it does not mellow 


ſo well in the earth, when laid in a heap, as horſe dung 


does; and it is fo rich, there is no ſpreadi ing it thin enough 
fingly. 
- Though it cannot be conveniently uſed alone for corn 


: lands, there are other purpoſes which it ſerves in its entire 


ſtate: particularly one by which it prepares ground for corn 
better than any other method. 
Hogs dung uſed alone, is excellent on meadow and paſ- 


ture ground, producing ; a large, and at the ſame time a ſweet, 
blade. 


It is alſo preferable to any other dung for trees: It has 
been ſaid of old, pigeons dung was beſt for the culture of fig 
trees; but I have try'd it with hogs dung in a fair compari- 


ſon: pigeons dung is uſeful for other trees as well as the 


fig; but the hogs dung is preferable to it both for that, and 
all other kinds. 


No dung yields its virtue ſo readily as this; but none loſes 
it 
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tit ſo quickly by improper management. The time of 1 i 
it on es aq regarded ; for a gentle rain conn 
after, will entirely waſh it into the ground in a few . hours ; 
and, on the other hand, a dry windy day will carry away all 
its efficacy, and the land will be no better than if ſprinkled 
with cha | 7 0 5 
Ihe farmer who uſes hogs dung on corn lands, muſt not 
ſpread it in a dry ſeaſon; nor lay on too much. It is beſt to , 
make it up with other matters in this manner. 
Let the hogſtyes be well paved, that nothing can ſoak in- 
to the ground, but the dung and urine together may mix 
with whatever is thrown in. Then let the refuſe of the 
garden, bean ſtalks, peaſe and bean cods, dead plants, and 
all other waſte matter, be thrown in, and ſtir'd about from 
time to time, that the dung and urine may thoroughly mix 
with them. 
The hogs will be pleas'd with this; and it will raiſe a 
quantity of dung many times as great as naturally would be 
had from the ſame numher of ſwine. This is to be cleared 
away and uſed as there is occaſion, throwing in freſh matter 
afterwards, 2 | 5 
In ſome parts of Kent they imitate the cuſtom of cloſe 
folding ſheep, in the management of their hogs. They lay 
the bottom of the ſtye deep with chalk; and after that has 
received the dung and urine for ſome time, they dig it up and 
dreſs their lands with it to great benefit. 5 
Earth, ſand, and other materials, may be in the ſame 
manner laid at the bottom of the ſtyes, and dug out once in 
ten days or a fortnight ; and the ſtyes again fapply'd with 
| freſh. This will be vaſtly enrich'd by the dung, urine, and 
_ perſpiration of the creatures, and will make an excellent 
dreſfing for lands. Ga 
In Staffordſhire they underſtand the value of hogs dung 
ſo well, that they, will ſow lands purpoſely to feed them. 
There is a particular kind of pea they keep for this ſervice. 
It is a ſmall white kind. They ſow the pooreſt lands with 
this for hogs, turning them in to fatten ; and letting them lie 
day and night upon the ground. By this they have a ſuffici- 
ent advantage from the ſwine; and at the ſame time the land 
is ſo enrich's, that it will yield a good graſs many years. 
This gave the hint to a late author for ſowing clover for 
hogs. He propoſes keeping a proper number of ſows that 
are ready to farrow, in ſtyes made in the corners, and along 
the hedges of a young clover field. They are to be fed with 
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moſt of all. The firſt rains waſh it entirely into the ground 
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| boil'd turnips at firſt, and afterwards with raw ones, rais'd 


for that purpoſe, till they have farrow'd, and the clover is 
of a height to feed them. They are then to be turn'd looſe, 
and they will thrive he ſays in a ſurprizing manner, grazing 
without rooting up the ground. | ns F 
This practice, the author affirms, may be followed upon 
the ſame land for three years with great profit; and at the 
end of that time the ground will be ſo enrich'd by their dung 
and urine, that it will yield vaſt crops of corn without any 


other dreſſing. This is ſtrongly recommended, but we have 


not ſeen it try'd, it reſts upon the faith of the · perſon who 
propoſed it. yy Os F 3 ; e fs One yr of 


C H.AP. EEC. 
Of pigeons dung. 


Fs is a dung celebrated by all writers, and valued by 
all huſbandmen with great reaſon. Tis a misfortune 
that it cannot be had in large quantities. Swines dung is bet- 
ter for trees, for the dung of pigeons is too hot for that par- 
ticular purpoſe. But this, which is a fault on that one oc- 
n, js a great merit on others, ss 
The particular heat which it has beyond all other dungs, 
makes it ſuperior to them all on cold da ey ſoils: on which 
it promotes the fullneſs of the ear in barley and wheat in a 


ſurprizing manner, while the ſtalk and blade of the corn are 
not ſeemingly encreaſed by it. I have ſeen a field on which 


the farmer ventured to beſtow a large dreſſing of pigeons 
dung, where the barley ſeem'd half ear. The ſtalk was 
ſhort, firm and ſtubby, and the blades ſmall and trifling, but 
the head ſurprizing. | V 


4 


It is a dear manure where the farmer is to buy it; but as 


a little goes a great way, it will bear carriage better than 


other kinds, when he cannot get his dreſſings on the ſpot. 
In Hertfordſhire they will give ten pence a buſhel for it by 
the waggon load, and ſend fifteen or twenty miles for it into 


the neighbouring county of Bedfordſhire; and notwithſtand- 
| ing this great price, it anſwers extreamly well. 


Forty buſhels of pigeons dung will be ſufficient for an acre, 
but there is to be a great deal'of care taken in laying it on. 
The beſt way is to ſprinkle it at top of the ground immediate- 
ly after the barley is ſown, for this is the corn it favours 


Ts 
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and the corn as it ſwells and ſoftens for ſhooting, takes it up 


almoſt wholly, and has the ww eng, ca of its warmth from "= 


the beginning. 


Fprinkled in the me manner upon the land juſt aer the 
ſowing of wheat, it has alſo an excellent effect. They call 


this manner of ſpreading, ſowing the dung; it is to be har- 
row'd in with the ſeed, and its effect begins immediately with 
the ſhoot, This continues viſibly during the whole growth, 
to ripeneſs; for no corn ſwells in the ear like that which has 
had a drefling of pigeons dung. But this is all. Its whole 
virtue is exhauſted by one crop, ſo that in this reſpect it falls 
ſhort of horſe dung, and the common en which en- 
rich the earth very well for three. 

Pigeons dung is excellent on moiſt as well as tough ſoils. 
The farmer depends on the effect of its warmth, which an- 
ſwers equally on theſe two occaſions; but it is more fre- 
quently uſed on the black clays than any other land. 
When temper'd with other dung, it is excellent for wess: 
and alone it is ſuperior to all other manures for a hop ground. 
It enlarges the hop upon the plant juſt in the ſame manner as 

it does the ear upon the corn, and gives it a particular 
ſtrength and ſpirit. 

As the value of pigeons dung is ſo great, it is adviſeable 
for the farmer to have a pigeon-houſe wherever it can be 
done with conveniency. I have found by experience, pi- 


geons dung may be encreaſed in quantity in the ſame manner | 


as ſome other kinds, and this without impairing its virtue, 
provided it be done with moderation. 


I have cover'd the bottom of my pigeon-houſe four inches 
with a fine mellow black mould well ground to powder; 
and this when it has been taken out, mix'd with the dung and 


feathers from the pigeons, and the' ſweepings of the walls, 
has been a manure of prodigious virtue. 


There are many reaſons for the farmer's having a dove- 


coat; but this of their dung, when rightly manag'd, is not 
the leaſt conſiderable. e 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the dung of poultry. 

T HE dung of hens, turkeys, geeſe, and whatever other 
| fowls the farmer keeps about his yard, are alſo uſe- 


ful, If we were to give heed to idle traditions on this . 
28 8 
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184 OF MANURE S. Bboxll, 
each of theſe kinds of dung would demand a particular 


Chapter, for they are ſaid to be of different natures : that of 


the gooſe being a poiſon to graſs, and the dung of the pea- 
©vok burning up corn. 


A better ſyſtem is at this time eſtabliſhed : experience has 


| given the lye to tradition, in theſe and ſeveral other articles; 


And we find by trial, that the dung of all theſe kinds of 
poultry is nearly the fame, and all very rich. a 

Wie propoſe mixing pigeons dung with earth in a 7 
guantity, and we ſhall for a double reaſon recommend 
fame practice with that of poultry in general; and — 
larly with hens dung. This is as rich as the pigeons, and 
2 will bear a ſmall mixture of earth as well; and it 
is in its nature fo tough and clammy, that it cannot be ſpread 
alone upon the land fo regularly as the pigeons dung is. 

My cuſtom has been, to have the dung of hens ſtir d up 
with an equal quantity-of -rich mould, which divides and 
breaks it ſo well, that it will freely ſpread like the other, in 
the way of ſprincling or ſowing. 

It gives its virtue better this way than when uſed alone. 


Por che little quantity of earth that is mix'd with it, being 


in a condition of fermenting, ſpreads the effect freely through 


the land; and ferments the whole, not only more ſpeedily, 
but more perfectly than when the dung is uſed alone. 


This is the möſt profitable uſe of hens dung, and when 
chus ſcatter d upon corn lands, juſt after the ſowing, it an- 


b the purpoſe of pigeons dung, where that cannot be 
ad 


Some farmers, to break the clammineſs of hens dung, 
mix it with pit ſand, or aſnes, and then ſpread it on the 


land. This is a practice recommended in books; but the 


mixing it with mould is nuch better: for it ferments with 
the mould, which it will not do with the: aſhes at all, and 
ve little with the ſand. | - 

ens dung is excellent for paſture and "meadow grounds, 
ad well as corn lands. The beſt way is this of breaking its 
clammineſs with earth, and ſprinkling it on: but the earth 


I uſe, on this occaſion,” is a particular Lind. 


I take the bottom of ſome old hay-ſtack for this purpoſe z, 
the ſoil is always. mellowed by being ſo long cover'd with the 
hay, and a great quantity of the ſeeds are ſure to be mix d 
among it. This is the earth I uſe with hens dung for paſture 
ground, and I give it in a double quantity. 

"This mixture ſpread properly in. {pring, makes the + 

yield 
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rield a growth beyond any thing elſe. The bottoms of hay- 
Racks 125 are of value Dr | this purpoſe : but T—_ | 
to be compared to this mixture with hens dung. ; 
Hens dung on corn lands, does moſt — 1 upon a clay y 
ſoil: but it may be uſed on any. 1 OY 
Bad conſequences have ſometimes ariſen from it, when it 
has been uſed without conſideration; and hence it has fallen 
into diſrepute: but every thing that can do good, may, in 
a fooliſh hand, do harm. Some ignorant farmer, taking the 
dung from his hen-houſe, and ſcattering it irregularly on a 
burning ſoil, has.parched up his crop: but if he had firſt 
mixed it with earth, and then beſtowed it regularly; there 
is no foil on which -it would not have done ſervice, though 
more on ſome than on others. 7 | 
Hens dung is alſo excellent for trees. We often ſee thoſe 
trees on which theſe fowls rooſt exceed all the others of the 
ſame kind and ſtanding, in the ſtrength and bigneſs of their 
ſhoots. Mr, Worlidge gives an account, from his own 
| knowledge, of a quince-tree on which the hens rooſted, 
which, from the virtue of their dung, bore an incredible 
quantity of fruit. =o ELIE Bee + By 
Peacocks and turkeys dung is of the ſame nature and vir- 
tue. Theſe ſeveral kinds ſhould be all gathered up together 
and mixed with mould: they will thus make a quantity great- 
he omg might be ſuppoſed, till try'd ; and will be of great 
value. ; | . 
Ihe dung of geeſe, ducks, and other water fowls, differs 
in ſome degree from that of the land kinds. The dung of 
ducks is particularly rich, but neither that nor the gooſes are 
ſo hot as the pigeons. I ſpeak from my own experience. 
The dung of geeſe is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be a cauſe of 
barrenneſs, but on the . it is rich in the higheſt de- 
ing It is excellent on corn lands, 'and'may be laid on any 
1011. ER a 5 . 45 3 al 
As it is difficult to ſpread this thin enough it: may be mix d 
like the others with mould, with which it will ferment," and 
mellow. After this it will be all waſh'd irito the earth, mould 
and * will tir up a general ſoft ferment, which breaks 
the ſoil. | 


mentations occaſioned ſed alon 
and other ſuch materials, ſoon-goes off; ànd the earth which 
| . | was 
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was made hollow by it falls cloſe again, before the crop is 
half grown; whereas, when they are thus mix'd with earth, 


and the fermentation comes on more gradually, it laſts the 


longer. I name this opinion from what I have ſeen in the 


effect of gooſe dung mix'd with mould; and I am confident 


the warmth and hollowneſs of the ground, occaſioned by 
this manure, has laſted in a barley field from the time it 
was lain on, which is juſt after ch 6 

ripening of the corn in the ear, 


e ſawing, to the very 


One caution let me give the farmer, with reſpect to his 


rolling theſe fields; which will hold good univerſally: that 


is, that he never do it in wet weather; it cakes and clods 
the ſoil, and it has prevented the whole effect of a gooſe 
dung dreſſing, which was never able to recover the land 
to hollowneſs. 1 © * 
Rolling in dry weather, at the ſame time time that it 
ſmooths the ground, flattening the ſeveral ſmall clods, 
burſts and breaks them: and it is now ſufficiently known, 


that breaking the ſoil is of vaſt uſe in giving fertility. The 
beſt dung, with too little plowing, will anſwer little pur- 


poſe ; and the worſt, with a great deal of turning, will 
produce crops not deſpicable. El? 8 
The greateſt difficulty attending gooſe dung is the get- 
ting it together, and ſpreading it on the land. I would 
propoſe the ſame method with the geeſe as with his ſheep, 
keeping them upon the land. 5 
Let him turn his geeſe upon a wheat field in winter, 
and ſuffer them to lie upon it till they have eaten it off 
cloſe to the ground, which they will readily enough do, 


being fond of the young blade. They will leave their 


dung very plentifully, and well enough ſpread upon the 
land, the froſts and rains will ſufficiently break and waſh 
it in; and the wheat will riſe, in ſpring, not at all the 


worſe for the croping, and the earth will be ſo enriched 


by that excellent manure, that the ear muſt ſhew the ad- 
vantage. h 5 
1 never try'd this. It is propoſed therefore, only as a 


thing worth trying, becauſe the hope of ſucceſs is faunded 


on reaſon. There are many accounts related of acciden- 
tal advantages obtain'd from the ſame cauſe, which are 


ſufficient to lead a conſiderate perſon to the attempt. 


The old notion that gooſe dung was deftruQtive to graſs, 
has been found, by experience, utterly falſe and ground- 


| leſs, On the contrary, Wherever gooſe dung is drop'd in 
80 in e , 
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a tolerable quantity, on a paſture ground that has any na- 

- tural heart, the graſs riſes finer,- richer, and ſweeter than ; 
it does from the uſe of any other manure whatſoever. HH 
Gooſe dung is as good for paſture as for corn lands; 
and if the farmer have convenience of drefling them with xl 
it mix'd with the bottom of an old hay- ſtack, there is no Fi 
manure in the world that will yield him a fairer or fuller 1 


growth. 

We ſee in other countries, as well as our own, where 9 
vaſt numbers of water fowl come in the breeding time, 7 
that their dung is ſo far from hurting graſs, or from making : 
it injurious to the cattle that feed on it, that nothing pro- x $2 


duces ſo rich, or ſo wholeſome paſturage. 1 | 
Upon the coaſt of Norway there are ſeveral iſlands, where 
water fowl ſettle in ſuch vaſt flocks, at the breeding time, nl 
that the ſurface of the ground is cover'd with them. Their ' 
eggs, and their feathers, are a merchandize for the people 
of the neighbourhood ; but this is not all they get by their 
viſits. As ſoon as they are gone, the earth that had been 
cover'd with their dung begins to ſhoot up a ſward, that 
is not equal'd any where in the world; and they ſend in 
cattle to feed upon it, which though carrion when put 
there, are in a little time fatten'd. 2 . 
Some of the Scotch iſlands are yearly viſited in the ſame 
manner, by flocks of theſe birds that come to breed there; 
and the ſame effect follows, where there is any depth of 
ſoil, But we are not ſo ready to take advantage of the be- 
nefits of nature as our neighbours. On ſome of the like 
places on Lancaſhire, they have the diſcretion to feed cattle 
after they are covered with this rich ſward from the dung of 
the fowl; and they find ſo much profit from it, that it is a 
wonder the practice does not extend farther, | 


"CAP. xxx 
+ Dog Of human excrement. 


3 HE uſing the excrements of our own ſpecies for dreſ- 

ſing of lands, is in a manner putting them again down 
our mouths: but this particular kind of dung, is not with- 
out its efficacy; nor muſt we cloſe an account of manures, 
without ſaving ſomething of it. There will be no harm in 
the farmers underſtanding its nature, as to the uſing or not 
uſing it, that muſt depend upon his choice, 


The 
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1 5 OF MANURE S. Boox II. 
The excrements of animals are rich, conſider'd as ma- 


mne, according to the nature of their food. The higher 


fed they are upon the vegetable kinds, the better ;- and the 


Guns of fleſh-cating animals is richeſt of all. 


he excrements of our own ſpecies muſt therefore be 


very rich, as our food is, in great part, of the animal kind: 


there is alſo another reaſon, which is, our drinking ferment- 


ed liquors, which never fail to have their effe& afterwards 


in the fermenting whatſoever they chance to be mix'd with. * 
The dung and urine of all animals is beſt mix'd together 


for manure, and the ſpirit that is in the human urine is well 


10wn to the curious. Chymiſts make a liquor from it that 


„„ 


in human dung. As to its uſe, as there is ſomething ſo 
Adalteful, not to ſay ſhocking, in the thought, and as we 
have every where manures enough, of one kind or other, 
without it, tis more decent and better to let it alone. 
However, it has been and is uſed in ſome parts of England; 
and in many places abroad oftener than is thought. | 
. 'This is a practice every where carry'd on clandeſtinely, 

for nobody would care to buy that farmer's corn, who ſhould 
be known to uſe it: but there are thoſe in ſeveral of our 
ſouthern counties, who, if they thought proper to tell tales, 
could ſay a great deal of the profits riſing from this ma- 


9 


In Flanders it is regularly fold, and laid on corn lands; 
and *tis well known they uſe it freely in the vineyards of 
edoc. The cuſtom is to ſpread it, for a time, upon 


a a bed of mould, and let it be expoſed to the ſyn; thus it 


loſes a great deal of the ill ſmell, and of its hot quality ; and 
it is then mixed with a larger quantity of mould, and ſpread 
on the land. „ 5 _ | 
People are cautious of talking; but ſo far as can be col- 
lected this is the practice. Perhaps if it were let into the 
common mixture of the dung compoſt, it might add to its 
virtue: but 'tis not needful there, nor, finally, with us, on 
ben. 1 . 
The writers on huſbandry adviſe the farmer who employs 


this manure, to mix ſtraw with it in the manner of litter: 


but | 
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but thoſe who have try'd this declare, that it does not ſuc- 
ceed as is pretended. The fermentation tiſing from the 
mixture of ſtraw, with the dung of the horſe, is very ſud- 
den and very great, but the ſame does not follow on ming 
it with the humah excrement, _ 

Though a rich manure, it is a filthy one; and it is che 
leaſt manageable of any whatſoever, and, of all others, the 
moſt offenſive to the ſervants employ'd in ſpreading it, as 
wal. as the thoughts of ale who are to feed en the . 


0 H A P. XXXIIl. 
© 07 urine. | 


" RIN E has been . in the laſt preceding chap- 

ters, together with the ſeveral kinds of dung; with 
which it is always mix d by the prudent farmer; and which 
it aſſiſts greatly in its office. We ſhall now mention its ef- 
fects ſingly; and the more, ee they are generally | 
 miſuriderſtood, 

The urine of our own ſpecies, as well as of cattle, turns 
any plant brown upon which it frequently falls ; and fy 
_ kills it. From this there grew an early prejudice aga 

urine, as an enemy to the growth of plants ; and ſome .of 
the antient huſbandmen were, for that reaſon, as careful to 
keep it out of their dung, as we are to get it mix'd with it. 

Many things which, in their natural | or uſed alone, 
are deſtructive, yet, in a proper mann, promote the 

growth of plants. 

_ Lime is nota ſoil for plants, nay it may be made to kill 
any. Yet nothing gives fertility to many kinds of ſoil 
equally with this, when properly applied. 

Salt prevents the growth of vegetables, if ſpread thick 
over the ground; and will kill them as certainly as urine, 

if laid about their roots, or ſprinkled over them frequently 
in a ſtrong brine, The effect it takes is juſt the ſame with 
that of urine, making the leaves turn brown and fall off, 
and, at laſt, the whole plant periſh. Yet we find ſalt, 
properly uſed, is a great promoter of the growth of plants; 
and exactly the ſame is the caſe with urine. Theſe things 
are too violent in their natural and naked condition, but, 
when ſoften'd by mixtures, they are excellent: 

Urine has another advantage over many of the hot ma- 
nures, that it is of are capable of fermentation: and by 
this 
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16 OF MANUR Es. Boox II. 
this means becomes quite a different thing: The uſe of fer 


mented urine is not enough known in England. In Hol- 


land they have found it; and they know it to be one of the 
richeſt manures in the world. They are very careful there 
of the urine of their cattle, which they ſometimes let run 


among the dung, to aſſiſt its fermentation, and ſometimes 
uſe ſingly. JJ ĩðZu0õĩͥyõ ee En | 
Urine, in its natural condition, is not fo fatal to plants as 
is commonly imagin'd. If it be repeatedly thrown upon 
them, it will, doubtleſs, kill them; but experience ſhews, 
that after it has made them brown or yellow, if no more be 
thrown on, they will not only recover, but grow much 
finer than before. © 8 
Dung will deſtroy plants, as well as urine, if it be pil'd 


up about them in the time of its fermentation ; and it will 


hurt the growth on many ſoils, if laid on in too great quan- 


tity : and urine, like dung, will promote their growth, 


when uſed with diſcretion and moderation. . 
It is better for corn land than paſture. Its uſe in manu- 
ring ſoils for trees, is at preſent unknown, but there was a 


time when people were acquainted with it; and they aſſure 
us it is excellent for this purpoſe. The antient writers on 


country affairs, adviſe the ran uſe of it; and they di- 
rect that it ſhould be old, or long kept, ſo that it is plain 
they knew the difference between freſh urine, and ſuch as 
had been fermented. - Ye | | 


The inſtance mentioned before of a perſon procuring 


a vaſt crop, by dreſſing the ground with woollen rags. 


ſoaked. in urine, is a proof, at leaſt, that urine, in a 
diſcreet and moderate uſe, is no enemy to vegetation : but 
in the eye of reaſon it declares yet more in its favour : for, 
probably, the effect was as much owing to the urine as the 
There has been alſo another particular mentioned, of the 
uſe of the cleanſings of roads where horſes ſtale. This, 
more than any thing, confirms the truth of what has been 

ſaid : for it appears, that when theſe cleanſings were quite 
wet, and the urine, of the horſes among them was freſh, 
rank, and in great abundance, it did miſchief : but, when 
that matter was dry'd, and the fiery parts of the urine were 


_ evaporated, though its ſalts remained, it proved of excel- 


lent ſervice, and occaſioned a very happy growth. 


CHAP. 
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HAP. X&xXXIV. 


q\HINGS which ſerve no other purpoſes, generally 
| are uſeful to the farmer as manure. We have an in- 
ſtance of this in rags, which when too bad for the ſervice of 
paper- making, uſually fall to his ſhare. And he has ad- 
vantage even in their faults on other accounts ; for the na- 
ſtier they are, that is; the dirtier and the more rotten, the 


better they ſerve him for enriching his land. 


The reaſon of this is plain, their naſtineſs ariſes: from 
the perſpiration of the bodies of thoſe who have worn 
them; and all animal matters are good as manure: and 
the rottener they are, the more readily they diſſolve with 
the weather, and are waſh*d into the — „ 
The reaſon why linnen rags ſhould be uſeful, is, in the 
nature of their compoſition; they are made of vegetable 
matter, and all ſuch when it comes to decay, aſſiſts in the 
growth of other vegetables. This matter can never be in a 
more perfect ſtate of decay than when it is rotting from 
rags; unleſs we ſhould name old paper, which has been 
made of rags, and which would doubtleſs alſo prove an ex- 
cellent manure if it could be had in ſufficient quantity. | 

Linnen rags came into uſe upon this principle; and they 
were found to anſwer beyond all expectation, owing to the 
ſweat of the perſons who wore them. __ | 

Theſe rotten linnen rags alone fall into the hands of the 
farmer; for the cleaner and better kind go to the paper- 
mills,” They are ſuch as have been worn by the pooreſt 
people, and conſequently have been as fully as poſſible im- 
pregnated from their bodies. | 
This is a diſguſtful matter to conſider, as a ſubſtance to 
furniſh corn we are to eat : but the farmer finds his account 
in it. Whoever ſhall paſs by thoſe cellars in which rags are 
ſorted for the uſe of the farmers, will perceive a ſmell from 
their doors worſe than any other: it is ſo horrible, the won- 
der is, it does not breed a peſtilence. But this is all a proof 
of the fruitfulneſs of the materials; for this ſmell ariſes 
from the ſame cauſe that will raiſe a ferment in the ſoil; and 
as to the ſtench itſelf, it is either loſt in the air, or left 
behind by the fine veſſels of the plant; never getting into 
the corn. This is certain, for Hertfordſhire is the county 

Ver, ©: 1 785 M d | where 
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where theſe filthy things Jie mort, us'd. as ne and no 


corn is ſweeter. 

Alfter linnen rags had deen wen many years, woollen 

were thought of ; and oe Are at this time uſed; but not 
univerſally, Of their eff 

ſpoken already; but without that they are ve 

innen rags enrich land as they-are of vegetable ori in, pay 
theſe: woollen ones do it as they belong d originally to an 
animal body, ſuch things being known to be Aer kran ve- 

getables, on this Gal on. 

In thoſe places where they have got into the uſe of wool- 

len rags, they buy the refuſe of taylor's 

find them anfwer very well: but the offer woollen rags 

for the farmer's uſe are thoſe bought of ther en in Lon- 
don; becauſe they are rotten,” and becauſe they are full of 

5 nl matter from the e of thoſe 11 who 

have worn them. 


Woollen rags of this fort, will be ond upon trial, a 


richer manure than an xy whe of the kind : [and wes 7 
than | 


be had cheap enough, being of leſs uſe in any 

the others; and for that reaſon pick d from them. 

Rags are of the nature of the rich manures that ſuit all 
ſoils; but thoſe on which they are found moſt beneficial, are 


the chalky and clayey. They warm, looſen, and enrich | 


beyond moſt things, and none ſhew more ſpeedy 


London is: the great market for them; but tlie Fahners in 


the neighbouring counties often ſend for them N or forty 
miles, and find good account. 

The way to le them is this: they are to be chop's ſmall, 
| and fiinkſed: over the land juſt after. the ſowing of the-corn, 
ſo that they may give it their virtue from the firſt ſhooting. 
About five and twenty buſhel is the quantity for an- acre. 


The farmers in other places uſe old rope, untwiſtin and 


chopping it fine,” and then ſprinkling it over the land. This 
is ſerviceable as it is the decay d ſtate of ſome vegetable mat- 
ter; but it is inferior to rags, becauſe of the virtue they 
have got in the wearing. 3g 
In Buckipghamfhire, - and th nelghbontiny counties, 
they uſe linen and woollen rags. on'their binding ſoils in a 
larger way; not laying them on as a top dreſſing, but plow- 
them in as common manure. They chop them, for 
this ; but not fo ſmall as for the other uſe, aid ſprinkle them 
by hand evenly over the ground, allowing a much larger 
* than in the other Way 0 plow them in about 
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when ſteep'd in . gh IG 
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land 
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= timeg ſowing whe . 

= 1 5 ſays, they have, of. date got this ja allo into 

Is Hertfor ſhire, on chalk. and, chalky loams, allowing five IE 
= hundred weight to an acre, This is a laſhng advantage to f 
= the lands; but the other ;only. ſerves the angle crop over 8 
which it is ſo wn. I 

Ph be uſe of woollen rags ſeems to as begua, in Oxford- 4 
Gre, Where at this time it is more general than any 5 


where elſe in the kingdom. The farmers hwy; at a ſet price 

the refuſe, of the taylors, and it hag been a traffick in the 

ays of their anceſtors. The effects are plain, althoꝰ not 
uſing the beſt kind of tags they have them not in the Fi 
greateſt | degree: and it is aſtoniſhing, that a: manure. fo | 
well known, and ſo beneficial i in one county, :ſhould nat = 
2968 1 have eee 20k r evetyer part. of. the 
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Its various «mig 10 a.th the aner Y making # it. 


"HE -uſe of lime i in ' huſbandry, is one of the great þ 
modern i improvements in that ſcience: aid it is Tow 
ſo World underſtood, that there is reaſon”! believe, it will 
ſoon be "Univer! © As there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween one kind of lime and another; and many niceties are 
to be obſerꝰd in the uſe of! it, * nothirig can be more needful 
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than a regular account of its nature' and — Lime is 7 

one of thoſe things that are able to do at” good ; ; and in i 
conſequence alſo great harm. It would be 5 that eve! | 4 
farmer'in England were acquainted with "the virtue of it, 1h 

but it is neceffary at the ſanit time that he perfectly upder- | 4 | 

ſtand how it is to be uſed. _ | 'F1 
Lime of ſeverab kinds; ; made from many,c different” ma- 1 
terial 790203 Smut 9 1 
1 may fs 8 of gs ſlag; marble, - \chalk, ſea ſhells, | . 
and * other things; 4 the two prinipal kinds are 9 
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thoſe of ſtone and chalk. Theſe differ in their nature; but 
we cannot ſay properly that either is beſt; for they ſeve- 
NEerent kinds of lands: the true know- 
[ledge the farmer ſhould have of theſe kinds is, to what pur- 
e...... RT. BIRT 
_ + . Every huſbandman ſhould burn his own lime; and for 
that purpoſe we ſhall give him eaſy rules for the choice of 
his materials. In ſome places he may find both lime! ſtone 
and chalk upon his ground: he ſhould then” make both 
ſorts: but if onh one of theſe materials can be had, he 
muſt make amends for that defect, by a more careful ſtudy 
of the way to uſo iti... 
The hardeſt chalk makes the beſt lime; and this is for 
the farmer's advantage; for the ſoft marly chalk is fit for 
his uſe in its natural condition 
Lime- ſtone is very common. It is of various colours, 
and degrees of hardneſs : inſtead of refering him to the ſxill- 
ful for chuſing it for him, we ſhall give him an eaſy me- 
thod of doing this for himſelf. FEY IS 5 
Let him take a ſmall bottle of aqua fortis when he goes 
ever his land to look after lime-ſtone, and pour a little of 
it upon every ſtone that looks fit for the purpoſe : it will hiſs 
and bubble up when it falls on lime-ftone ; but it will run 
off from all others like water. This he may depend upon 
as an infallible rule : every ſtone. which makes aqua fortis 
bubble, is fit for lime; and no ſtone but what does, will 


ever make lime freely, or fit for his uſe. 


Having found what materials his land affords for this ma- 
nure, let him build his kiln for it. This is beſt done by a 
ſquare hole dug for that purpoſe in the ground, in ſome 
waſte place that lies conveniently for the materials. The 
kiln is to be in ſhape like a funnel, wide at top and nar- 

rower all the way to the bottom. It muſt be firmly built, 
and lin'd on the inſide with a wall of lime-ftone, e. 
Toward the bottom there is to be a hole to let out the 
aſhes : and above this there muſt be an iron grate on which 
to lay the firſt parcel of the materials. Some ſupply the 
place of a grate by an arch-work of ſtone, the ſame with 
1 of the kiln, but the grate is much the beſt me- 
When the kiln. is prepared, the farmer is to get together 
in two parcels, his materials for the lime, whether that be 
chalk or ſtone; and his fuel. a | | 


The fuel he may ſuit to his beſt convenience, for almoſt 
| 23 C 
* 


a 
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any thing that will burn will do. Coals or wood ſerve 

equally : or very good lime may be made with furze buſhes, 
peat, or fern; which laſt, though ſo light a weed, burns 
with a ſurprizing force. 

Whenall is ready, he is to begin by laying a layer of the 
ſtone or chalk looſely. upon the grate, and over that a layer 
of fuel: thus he is to continue putting on a layer of one, 
and a layer of another, till the kiln is full, taking care that 
the uppermoſt layer be of the fuel. 

Fire is then to be given to the fuel at the aſh-hole, and it 


muſt be left to burn up: the lime will be made of itſelf, | 


without farther trouble. This is the general method. _ 
A hundred of three foot faggots will burn forty buſhel of 
chalk. If ſea-coal be uſed, ten buſhel will ſtand for the 
hundred of faggots ; and the lime will be made i in four and 
twenty hours. 
Lime-ftone, according to its hardneſs, takes: more time, 
and a larger quantity of firing: but, in general, it anſwers 


very, well to the expence; being preferable to that made of 
chalk. 


Chalk loſes about one third in burning; ; ſtone Joſen alſo in 
proportion ; thirty buſhels of chalk make twenty of good 
lime, and fo in r according to the nature of the 


ſtone. 


Where chippings of marble can be had, they make the 
fineſt lime: but theſe can ſeldom be in the farms s reach. 


In Derbyſhire they throw out, among the refuſe of the 


lead mines, a kind of ſhining ſtone, which they call ſpar. 
It looks ſomewhat like cryſtal, only not fo clear: or like 
large lumps of bay falt. It is whitiſh, browniſh, or of 
other colours, and fome of it that riſes in ſquare lumps 18 
uſed for ornamenting of grottoes. This is an excellent ſtone 
for lime. They burn it wherever it is to be had, and dreſs 
their barren lime ſtone lands with it: one buſhel of this lime 
is as good as two of any other kind. 
The ſofteſt chalks, and ſome ſorts of marle, may be alſo 
burnt to lime with great profit. One buſhel of marle in lime, 
is equal to five in the common way: in the choice of what 


kind to uſe, the farmer muſt have recourſe to his aqua fortis, 


ſome will ferment and riſe in bubbles with it, and ſome will 
not. That which ferments is fit for lime. | 

"Theſe ſoft ſubſtances are beſt burnt with fern, and eigh- 
5 teon eng 1 2 them to m_ 
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Me hall now conſider in en manner, and. on what 
an oh of i ae he is to ue wo | 


-» of 


1 


FL 4 H A P. XXXVI. 
O the nner of ung lime as a name. 


IME i is not one of thoſe, matures, which 40 etuilly 
on all ſoils. It does well on light and dry bande, but 
not _ nm — moiſt. 

and ſton ee are improved by lime : a 
15 9s get der lle good by k it. Many barren tracts in this 
kingdom are fandy; and lime has been uſed with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs as an improver on theſe, that it is e it has not 

been try d every where. 

Fortunes might be made by encloſing heathy exontde, and 
drefling them with lime; dut huſbandry i is not yet an uni- 
verſa] ſciencs. 

. There are lands, * at this time, Jett for the price 
of the beſt in their neighbourhood, which fourſcore years ago 
would not bring half a crown an acre : the beginning of theſe 
improvements has been by lime, 

The common cuſtom is to uſe lime alone; ; it takes greater 
 effets when mix d with other matters. | 
Some have ſent for lime many miles by waggon loads, and 
have found i it anſwer : but in this there is a double diſadvan- 
tage; the price is greater, and the lime is certainly the worſe. 
For when it is uſed alone, the beſt way is to take it hot from 
the kiln. The part which is loſt in keeping or carriage, is 
the beſt of all. This ſhould be the practice upon the moſt 
harren and deſperate lands: for others it does better when a 
little cool'd, and in mixtures. 

The way of uſing lime e to the creathlt nene, 

is by laying it, in a proper manner, on the lands ſometime 

before it is intended to plow them up in the ——_— man- 
ner. 


Let the lime be carried hot from the kiln, in the quantity 


of about an hundred and fifty buſhels to an acre. Let it be 


Jaid in ſmall heaps, and each of theſe cover'd with earth. In 
this manner let it remain to receive the dews and ſhowers, 
till thoroughly ſlak' d: it will then eaſily mix with the earth, 
and may be conveniently ſpread and plowed in. 
This, though it appear a way of ufing the, Je: alone, 
uy has the * of a _— which ee 
| etter 
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better with dle ground, than it would do alone. But in the 
plaineſt way of uſing it ſingly, it does more than any other 
manure. - | 

Stone lune, ſprinkled over a bare piece of * fandys | 
| barren ground, and left to ſlake, will render it fruitful with- 
court farther care or trouble. Nothing need be done but the 
common plowings and ſowing, and there will be a good crop: 
but not ſo large as if the ſame lime had been uſed with better 
management. 

Stone lime is the beſt for gravels and tony ſoils : chalk 
lime does better on the looſe barren waſtes, where there is 
only ſand and a poor earth. On light ſoils that have ſome 
7 the beſt kind of all is that made by a ſlight burning 
of the ſofteſt chalk, or of marle; feht kind of lime 
which they make in ſome places, of broke chalk wetted and 

moulded like bricks. | 

By obſerving theſe rules of fuiring the lims to the ſoil, the 
farmer may reap double the advantage he could from a ran- 
dom and inconſiderate uſe of this manu 

Nature is kind to the farmer, if he will lay hold of the 
advantages, Where there is a ſtony ſoil that requires ſtone 
lime, he will commonly find lime ſtone for the making it, 
ready at hand. 

We.now come to ſpeak of the mixtures that may be made 
with lime, for ufing it to moſt advantage: theſe are three; 
1. Dung; 2. Mould or mud; and 3. Aſhes, Of all theſe 
trials have been made with ſucceſs. 

For a barren ſandy foil, experience ſhews the beſt ma- 
nure is a compoſt of lime and cow dung. The cow dung 
ſhould be double the quantity of the lime. It muſt be mix'd 
with it hot from the kiln, and then laid up in heaps cover'd 

with a thin cruſt of the ſoil par'd from the ſurface... Let this 
be done a year before the ground is broken up. But as ſoon 
as the rains and dews have thoroughly flack'd the lime, let 
the heaps be broken, and after mixing thoroughly the lime, 
dung, and earth together, Jet the whole be ſpread as even as 
poſfibly over the land. The produce upon plowing at a pro- 
per ſeaſon will be very great, and the ground will have a 
more laſting benefit than from lime alone.. 

Some mix horſe dung with lime, and dreſs 'd theie light | 
ſoils with it; but cow dung is better. 

For a dry gravelly ſoil the beſt way of uſing lime, is, mix 'd 
with fine mould or river mud. . 

If mould be uſed: there 11 be four times the dne, | 
4 #S „ 


— 
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of the lime, if it be mud three times as much is ſufficient: 
but the mud muſt not be freſh from the river, for that would 
ſlack the lime too ſuddenly ; but ſuch as has lain ſpread out, 
till it is,crack'd'on the ſurface, and is tolerably dry. Either 
mixture is excellent, giving a laſting heart to ſuch land, as 
well as the warmth for the preſent crop. e HAST © 
For a moſſy ground the beſt way of uſing lime is with 
aſhes ; and none are ſo good for this purpoſe, as thoſe of the 
land itſelf. The beſt way of doing it is thus. 


If the land be ſedgy ſet fire to the dry ſtuff on tha ſur- 


| face, and let it take its own time to burn. This will often 


burn away two or three inches of the ſoil, fometimes a great 
deal more, leaving the aſhes ſpread very evenly and well. 
The lime is then to be ſprinkled over theſe, about an hundred 
buſhels to the acre, and all plowed in. 
If the ſurface will not burn thus, the turf muſt be pared. 
off under ; and the aſhes, after the turf has been burnt, are 
to be mix'd with lime, and plowed in as before. The mix- 
ture of the lime and aſhes takes an effe& much greater than 
either could have done alone ; and the worſt kind of moſly 
land will be thus improved, to ſuch a degree, that a firſt crop 


| ſhall pay all the expence of dreſſing and encloſure, 


As to the time the benefit ariſing from lime laſts, there-is 
reat difference from the nature of the foil, and of the lime 
itſelf, and from the manner of uſing it. One complaint is, 
lime is expenſive, and its good is not laſting : but this may 
be remedy'd by due care and management. | 
A great tel. 


of the expence of lime may be ſaved, if the 


farmer find the materials, and burn it for himſelf ; and the 


benefit ariſing to lands from its uſe may be made much more 
laſting,oby the proper mixtures; and by a right care of the 
land itſelf. * es | LE 

The worſt drefling with lime of the weakeft kind, will 
have the ſame laſting as dung; that is, it will enrich the 
land for three years. Good ſtone lime well made and well 
laid in, will very well laſt five years. With horſe dung its 
virtue will hardly hold out quite ſo long; but with cow dun 
it will afford two good crops more. But it mult be allowed, 
the firſt crops from horſe dung and lime will be richer. 


Lime, with aſhes made by burning the land, laſts three 


years in its full effect: but then the land is not left ſo impo- 
veriſhed, as it is where the burning has been practiſed on it 


alone. 


The dreflings of lime and mould, are the moft —_ 
- 5 * oi 
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of all: with à little refreſhment of the land, at am theſe 
will laſt ten or twelve years. | 


Additions to the article of lime, from a e 


Such improvements have been made by lime ef late, and 
ſuch quantities are now burnt, that it may deſervedly be cal- 
led, a general practice ; and, perhaps, the moſt uſeful in 
the whole kingdom. Conſequently it deſerves to be conſi- 
der'd in a very particular manner, from the method of 2 
it in the ſtone pit, to the manner of burning it into lime, 
and through the various ways wherein it may be uſefully ap- 
plied, as well as the ſeveral great improvements pany — 
by it, to almoſt all forts of corn land, and graſs grounds. 

Lime-ſtone ground is generally of a ſweet and rich na- 
ture, and the waters which run from it, very much improve 
the lands they flow over ; whereas thoſe waters which come 
from barren heaths, and ſeveral other ſorts of hard land, are 
frequently prejudicial. 

The richneſs of the dove bank lamda in Staffordſhire, 
- which have been eſteem'd equal to any in England for feed- 
ing, is greatly owing to waters running from the lime-ſtone 
hills, and the ſheep dung they carry with them ; ſo that they 
who have proper 8 of turning lime; ſtone water 
over their grounds, may know how to apply it for their par- 
ticular/ benefit, The waſh of plowed fields and rich mea- 
dows are alſo frequently very advantageous, where they can 
be properly applied, as well as the waſh of rivers paſſing 
=P eat towns, 
ndeed lime-ſtone, which has not been 1 will alter 
— for the better, as is evident from ſeveral places on 
the moors, where loads of lime-ftone having been ſhot 
down, and lain there ſome time, and it has quite alter'd the 
— from a coarſe ſour graſs, to that of a kind n 
ort. 
Tsnere are two ſorts of lime- ſtone met with in Derbyſhire, one 
a beddy ſort almoſt in courſes, in ſome places almoſt as even as 
bricks. This is generally got eaſily, eſpecially if beds of earth lie 
mixed with it; of which a man will then get in a day, ten 
or a dozen ton or more; this ſort is commonly of a yellow- 
iſh caſt, and in general makes the whiteſt lime: a ſolid 
ſquare yard i is commonly computed a ton. 

The other kind is uſually of a more rocky vature, and 

3 n fore ä 
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it with gunpowder. If the rock be firm, it is-ſcarce tu: be 
thought what large pieces of the ſtone will be thus blown in 
to the air, and how a little powder 1 in-an augur-hole, at about 


twelve inches deep, Ry Foe” rd with ſand, will pierce the moſt 


ſolid rock, ſhake it, and open the j joints ſo that it may be 
got out by wedges: but if the rock be jointy; the blaſts will 
generally have little <Q, as the Powder then finds a -pallage 


| through the joints. 


Stone of this ſort is Sth the ſame as dd and 
where it will bear poliſhing, is got and uſed for that purpoſe, 


and very large pieces Are = with: in ſome RE Proper for 


. 
This ſtone is of a bleib caſt, was ſpecifically Hedvicw 
foot for foot than the other: conſequently. it mult turn out 


more lime when burnt, and is generally eſteemed ſtronger 


for land than the other, though the former is whiter. Here 
I cannot but obſerve, that I never knew or heard that any 
workmen, though employ'd for numbers of years, and al- 


moſt conſtantly both day and night, engaged in the ſmell and 


fmodk of a lime kiln, were ever prejudieed in their health by 
it, tho? it is death to all vermin about them. We have fre- 
quently inſtances of perſons loſing the uſe of their limbs, or 
their lives, by going too ſoon into freſh built — or 
rooms new ſhot with lime, before the mortar made ef this 
lime and ſand, has been very well aired, and long ſeaſoned: 

In this laſt mention'd ſtone are found that infinite — 
of ſeeming ſhells and bones, which are viſible in the =—_ 
marble ; and, to give any tolerable account. of: Won; os 
J much perplexed the philoſophers. 

1 have ſeen numbers of petrified conkidey iffienty hs 
han of fiſh ; and have one which is in appearance the pe- 
trified round back bone of a fiſh, with ſine riſing ſharp edges, 
at equal diſtances, not half an inch diameter; the whole of 


about three inches long, faſt at each end in the piece of the 
lime-ſtone. . 


Tune ate tvs detwof ſale Time kilns ald in diffctent 
parts of Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire ; one of which they 
All, and cloſe, or ſhut up, burn it, and let it cool; and then 


draw all the lime out, the days being appointed for the far- 
mers to fetch it. Theſe kilns generally hold thirty or 1 


quarters of lime, being ſix or eight waggon loads. 
And indeed every ne lighting a kiln occafions hacks: toſs 
and expence, c e the quantity of lime burnt in dne, 


* few. like i itz abe ken eee kilns, 


com- 
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commonly kept in from the time they are lighted, as long as 


nerally choſe for {: 


cir own private uſe... 


we _ 


4 7 Wd 4 


e kilns; as alſo by thoſe who burn 


The pu ick running ſale kilns are-generally aboüt ſeven 


yards decp, and cooizied either At the fide of a hill, ao by 
finking the ground, - fo that the workmen may have room at 


the bottom under the cover of the kiln to draw out the lime, 


and alſo conveniency to lay ſome. by, and to ſet ſome loads 


ready for cuſtomers. The top of it is to be readily come at, 
to bring the ſtone and coals to burn it with, and to have room 


4 


to break the ſtone, and fill the kiln. 


The bottom ſhould be laid with a good ſtone dippin to- 
ward the mouth it is drawn at; and at about two foot high, 
there is a ſtone runs croſs the kiln, called a horſe, for the 


lime to fall down on each fide of it, and to prevent the lime. 
falling altogether. This ſtone ought to be ſuch as will bear 


the fire, ſince if ithreak, the whole muſt ſometimes be drawn 
out again not well burnt. The ſtone facing of the inner 
part ſhould alſo. be of the ſame nature, eſpecially toward the 
bottom. Sometimes indeed lime: ſtones are uſed alſo for the. 
inſide near the top, They will laſt a year, and may be eaſi- 
ly repaired the following ſpring. "EL 


The kiln hence widens gradually from the bottom to nine 


or ten foot high, to about nine foot wide, for about, two 
thirds of the height, and then is drawn in again gradually to 


about ſix foot wide, which makes it burn better; it alſo | 


"faves coal, and is eafter cloſed up at the night till morning; 
ſo that the fire gets not up too ſoon and waſtes, when tlie 
ſtone is commonly heaped up high like a pyramid. 


ol Ls 


At firſt lighting it, towards the bottom, they uſe wood or 


gorſe (furze) then half coal and half ſtone, and encreaſe the 
quantity of ſtone gradually, till they ſet on twenty ſeuttle full 
of coals to ſixty of ſtone, which is called a bed, which ſtone 
is about a ton; and when the kiln, is warm and goes well, 
one horſe load of ſleek, or coals, will burn two and an half, 
three, and ſometimes, in good weather, more loads of lime, 
A kiln will draw, ſeventy or eighty ſale horſe Ioads a day, 
which are generally about three buſhels, even by the wood, 
to the load, or: two. and an half full up-heap d meaſure: two 
buſhels which I byirnt, of full meaſure, was fourteen ſtone 
weight, and few ſale carriers will carry more. What is cal- 
led a buſhel in the ſouth, is called a Rike in thoſe couimties. 
Ihe coals, or ſſtek, they burn lime with, are uſually an 
8 | ordinary 


they have cuſtom, 185 often from Aptil to October, are 785 
1 for 
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ordinary ſort of coal, ſubject to ſmell and ſmoak very much, 
and confequently are little burnt in better families ; the price 
of them is about two- pence per load, and the expence of 
carriage, according to the diſtance from the lime kiln, gene- 
Ny our a penny a mile in Staffordſhire. $0 


2 
IP 


| efe running kilns burn lime cheaper, and full as well 
as thoſe that are only once filled, burnt, and let out again; 


| and they have not ſo much waſte in proportion. 
i A running ſale kiln employs four men; one to get the 
| one, one to wheel it to the kiln, and the other to draw 
| | the lime, fill the bags, and help to load horſes, and ſet on . 
| beds of ſtone and coals above, in proportion to what is drawn 
low. CR ID Peres OWED 5 
The wheeler has but common labourer's wages, the ſtone- 
zetter, according to the nature of the ſtone, but the two 
| rners, who ſeldom leave the kiln, expect, one way or 
other, near double labourer's wages, or more; eſpecially 
as they ſhould be experienced perſons, and are generally tied 
to it from April or May, till October, according to the ſea- 
on and cuſtom. Thus any perſon may pretty well compute 
the general expence of burning of lime, great part of which 
: | 2 on the nearneſs and cheapneſs of coals and lime- 
mn. ans tae dhe: 
i I be building my private kiln coſt me about three pounds, 
and it would draw fifty, or neat ſixty quarters per week of 
up-heaped meaſure ; and with very little 9 it has laſt- 
g ed, occaſionally, above thirty years; and I had the ſtone 
; got and bedded, and gave a man and his boy one ſhilling and 
-pence for each ten quarter they burnt and delivered, but 
I generally let him have ſome farther advantages. «= 
The curious will excuſe my mentioning an obſervation, 
made by ſeveral lime-burners ; that all the art they have, 
about May they cannot keep the lime from falling to pow- 
5 der, though they can, for a conſiderable time, at all other 
| | feaſons; and ſome of them think the return of the heat and 
i ſpring has an influence upon the ſtone, as well as upon plants 
and animals. 5 „„ 
7 | There is one thing relating to lime, it may be proper to 
f eaution thoſe concerned with it, to be careful about; which 
| is, that they be very careful how they lay it in buildings, or 
1 | near wood, or any thing combuſtible, ſince it is very ſub- 
ö ject, on wet coming to it, or even ſometimes with the moiſ- 
| dure of the air or earth, to fire any thing near it. And on 
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very wet days lime has ſometimes fired the ſacks on the horſes 
back, and the carriages it is taken in from the kiln. 
The common price at the ſale kilns, near Buxton in Der- 
byſhire, and at Caldon Grange in Staffordſhire, is about five 
willings and fix-pence the ſale load per ſcore, and four-pence 
per load to farmers, who generally carry three up-heaped 
buſhels : and from thoſe two places,. Lapprehend, there are 
full a thouſand loads a day carried round the country, inten 
what private perſons: burn for their own uſe. 
Some of the preſent lime burners, at the publick ale Ene 
now make uſe of wa ons, like thoſe uſed to run on wooden 
frames, at the coal pits in Shropſhire, and at Neweaſtle; 
which, going on low wooden wheels, and on a frame ef 
wood, are eaſily loaded, and drawn from one place to ano- 
ther; and, when placed over the boat, forty hundred of 
coals are unloaded into the boat in an inſtant, by opening 2 
trap door at the bottom of the waggon, and the coals drop 
down. The lime burners load waggons like thoſe with ſtone, 
broken to the proper ſize at the ſtone pit, and then draw the 
waggon over the kiln, on a frame, and then unload it into 
it by the trap door; which ſaves all the uſual filling of wiſte- 
ets; and then throwing them into the kiln one by one. By 
this method two men almoſt do the work of four, to the 
great weekly advantage of the owners. 
Old ſtone is neither ſo eaſily burnt, or makes ſuch kind 
lime as that which is new got, and even lying a few days 
when got, ' expoſed to the air and weather, is to its diſadyan- 
tage in the burning it into lime, as well as the out part of the 
limg-ſtone rock, which has been long expoſed to the wind 
and weather. "The. ſame has been commonly obſerved of 
ſeveral forts of free-ſtone, that they are much ſofter and eaſier 
worked when new got, than when they have been expoſed 
to, and hardened by, the air, ſun, and weather. 

There is ſome art and care neceſſary in breaking the tone 
in proper ſizes for the kiln, and the great hammers are made 
with faces ſuitable to that purpoſe ; ; for a large flat ftone will 
be burnt well, when a round one will not, though of much 
leſs fize. And the throwing in much ſmall ſtone is ſubject to 
choak the fire, nor is it choſe but when they lay ſome round 
the edges, to prevent the fire burning too furiouſly there, 

Before I enter irito the general or particular uſes of lime, 
there are two or three things which, from my own and 


other peoples experience, I would particularly recommend to 
the farmer, | ls Laan 
The 
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- The firſt is, to lime the ground (I ſpeak. chiefly. here of 


| graſs ground) as ſoon in the year as conveniently may be; 
or 


Ian ſatisfied that lime laid on ground before Midſuminer, 


is much more : beneficial to it, than what is laid on ſome 


time after. And the later it is laid on in the year, it muſt 
be proportionably the orſe for it; though the lime burners 


os 


will tell you it is equally good then. 
As to laying it on ploughed land, the courſe of tillage 


muſt be obſerved; but as to compoſitions, or mixtures of 


* 


Ame and dung, and fail; &c. the ſeaſon of the year is not 


ſo much to be regarded. %. NS RL 1. B45f 3 j "RFC 

In all theſe caſes I would adviſe, not to let it lie and mor- 
tar (as they call it) before it is uſed, which is a great miſ- 
take, and very prejudicial, though I have known ſome old 


* 


farmers practiſe it; but by all means ſpread the lime while 


it is in che four, wihen. it is laid on graſs ground, 


— 


It is not adviſeable to lay lime on where there is much 
graſs on the ground, which certainly muſt prevent its havin 
Jo good. an effect, as it will when the ground is barer; nor 
Will a farmer be ſurprized to find his cattle will not touch 
the new limed ground, until ſome rain has fallen to waſh the 
lime alittle in. Aſter this they will eat of it, and prefer the 
— of the limed ground to any quantity of graſs of the un- 
imed part of the ſame field. In a long dry time it would 


ngt be prudent to Jime a paſture all at once, for the reaſon 


The moſt learned do not always pretend to aſſign cauſes. 


— I confeſs (ſays an ingenious gentleman) that I am ig- 


5% norant of the wy of this great power (of lime) whoſe 
effects are aſtoniſhing, as much as I am of elaſticity or 
< attraQtion ; though perhaps it is nothing but a modifica- 


tion of thoſe two conjoined, acting on, and exciting the 


ce fluid of fire, which pervades, and is contained in every 
e thing. But however unknown the cauſe may be, or 
whatever diſputes there may have been, to what ſort of land 
lime is properly applicable, and to which not; yet all agree, 
that it is an excellent manure, rightly and diſcreetly appli- 


eld, though they differ. as to its operative effects, and the 


manner. 1. EST 1 
What J am at preſent concern'd in, is not now to explain 

the nature of lime, or its ſurprizing effects, and the manner 

of its working; but to ſhew how beſt to preſerve that power, 


and apply it beſt to the ends, that is, the farmer's benefit; 
and not to let its virtue be loſt, or waſted to no purpoſe; 


which 
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den explain, end in ſame fuſe, Juſtify the ' dire 


ons above given 
It ſeems evident; Mt the ety of Hine mut ariſe from 


ſomething in the nature of the ſtone itſelf,” or from the heat 


communicated to it in the hme-kiln, or from both; there- 
fi 
mo is evident, that 
poſęd to the air; and that if wet gets to It, it muſt cool the 
heat of it, and will make it (as theyealliit) elotter in lamps, 
- Which muſt wor only weaken the f6rce of the fire wirhin ie, 

kb prevent the fine particles of it "From: operating. as they 
would otherwiſe do; and will prevent, er at leaſt leſſen, 
that fermentation which i is generally tdught to picture eli 
uſeful vegetation occafiened by lime: *: 

E lime is laid en the ground early, and when 0 is have, 
whilſt fair warm weather may reaſonabſy be expected; and 
is ſpread whilſt it is the flour, it will then enter the poreb of 
the earth, and Ptoduee the defired effect much better than 
when rains full, or cold froſty nights leſſen its goodneſs, or 


when much | grad, or the dews coming on it cool the lime, 


or — — hy fine particles of it, or at leaſt prevent its calp 


into che g ound, 
ewe no uſe to the er to pretend to explain 
e . he df. me, or the manner how it operates. 
That 'n affiſts vegetation i in numerous inftances is evident 
beyond diſpute 3 and from the many experiments already 
made, we Eonclude, that the ſame cauſes will wr an 


the ſame effects: and conſequently we may juſtiy Wen y it 


in the fame Fedde, and thereby reaſonably hops: to 
| the fame profitable end. 

> By dilly conſidering the ſtrength of our lime, dhe nature 
of the ſeveral foils, the different 1 grounds, the various 


plow grounds; and the very different plants and herbs, to 


which we may, or intend to apply lime; we may learn to 
proportion it to them reſpectively in ſuch manner, and in 
thoſe ſuitable ſeaſons, as may beſt tend to their ſeveral im- 
provements: and thereby learn to avoid every thing prejudi- 
cial, which the over-liming lands, or # Jing: them impro- 
perl, might occaſion. 


Nr. Ellis concludes, that lime agrees beſt of all with the 


cold wet clays," becauſe his neighbour with the limy rubbiſh 
of his kiln, Urelles 0 > high clay 8 that annually 8. 
tum s him valt erops * 1 


* Vol. 8. p. 392— 3. 


the ſoonet it is 7 the greater effect i it muſt have; 3 
loſes its heat and virtue by lying end | 
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If I underſtand Mr. Ellis right, what he calls limy.rub- 
biſh at the ſale kilns, is called a hk aſſe, and is of 2 little 
value, that vaſt heaps of it are thrown by, it not being 
thought worth the carriage to any diſtance, as 3 a mix - 

ture of. ſmall lime, refuſe of the coals, and accidental ruh - 
biſh ; and a cart load of it is not thought of equal value for 

the ground as a horſe load of good lime; accordingly 
when uſed it is laid as thick on the ground as common dung. 

This limy rubbiſh partaki ng much of the nature of aſhes, 
can be no argument for lime being - beſt for cold wet 
clays, - whi it certainly i is not fit for; though this rubbiſh 
might improve his nei; hbours wet ground, and ſuch will be 
of ſervice to land of this fort when laid on in great quanti- 
ties. If chalk was burnt by Mr. Ellis's neighbour, it will 
be ſtronger againſt Mr. Ellis, as. that is not equal to lime- 
ſtone in ſtrength and goodneſs. 

Lime is found very beneficial to kme - tone ground, 
where there is a tolerable depth of earth, but ſhould you lay 
a great quantity of it where the ſoil is 7 * you would 
not only loſe the erpence of the lime, but projucice, the 

0 
1 No experienced "Lite Red expect an uſeful produce 
from-lime laid on an entire clay, or on an _ of bare dry 
ſand, without what we call earth or loam, or ſome mix 24 . 
ſoit over it. There are ſome lands very near ſuch bare clay 
and ſand, to be met with in ſeveral places, and to lay lime 
directly on either of them, would certainly be both abour | 
and expence in vain. 52 
Too large a quantity of lime may be hurtful, and this i * 
the caſe in all manures whatſoever, both nxtare] and artifi- 
cial. For too great a quantity of any of them, inſtead of 
improving land, will certainly ſpoil — preſent produce of 
it, and ſometimes hurt it for N till different huſbandry, 

or the repeated operation of the ſun, air, and weather, have 
brought the land again to a proper temperament, 


Inſtances of great faults of this kind.in dungs are not very 
common, and where they are committed, the land will ge- 
nerally ſooner recover of itſelf. 7 
But there are inſtances of marle, and of Calt water, fre- 
quently to be met with. If too much of the former be laid 
on, or too much of the latter lie long on, or come too fre- 
quently over the ground, ſuch land will not be of any toler- 
able £9 2dneſs for many 1 z and in ſome of theſe in- 
| | ſtances 
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ſtances never, until the cauſe be removed, or a fit remedy 
applied. | 7875 | 

There have been ſeveral inſtances of over-marling land 
in Cheſhire, by which the ground has been quite ſpoiled 
for many years; which yet after the ſun, air, &c. have re- 
duced it to a proper temperament, has been very fruitful for 
many years after, 

As to ſuch effects of ſalt, though that is certainly an ad- 
vantageous improvement, when properly applied ; yet there 
are numerous inſtances where the ſalt water accidentally 
lying too long on, has ſpoiled the ground for a year or two, 
which nevertheleſs has been very fruitful for many years 
after. | 

This was the caſe of ſeveral meadows of a near relation 
of mine after the great ſtorm, as well as of ſeveral others. 

What will make this matter evident beyond diſpute is, 
the caſe of the marſhes and lands near the ſea, which if 


they be conſtantly overflow'd every tide, produce very little 


of any kind of value; and the lands adjoining to the ſea, 
if. too often overflowed (by the banks being let down) by 
high tides. The prejudicial effects are very viſible, for a 
ſtranger may ſee by the ſort of graſs how far the ſea water 
uſually or accidentally comes. „ 

But when theſe lands are well banked againſt the tides, 
thoſe meadows ſoon come to be good, and thoſe very 
ſea marſhes gradually improve without any manner of addi- 
tion, or huſbandry, to very good paſture grounds, 

The ſame effects muſt be naturally expected, and are ac- 
cordingly found where land is be which recovers 


not, till tendered and altered by the application of things of 


a different nature, or mellowed by time. 

Is not this alſo the caſe of every one of the different im- 
provements above mentioned, and in a thouſand other in- 
ſtances? In which if too much of one ſort of manure or 
improvement for one ſort of tree or vegetable be applied, it 
hinders its growth, and perhaps prove fatal: when this very 


ſame quantity of manure would encreaſe the growth and 


goodneſs of other particular trees and vegetables, after a 
ſurprizing manner. . 


o 


On all ground where any one would offer to lay lime, 


there is a coat of earth or loam, though ſometimes very 


thin, not even an inch and an half in ſome places, and in 


others to a very great depth ; in both lime will be uſeful, if 
applied ſeaſonably and in proper quantities, according to 
You F--2 -: the 
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the depth, the tenderneſs,” or ſtiff nature of the foil ; and 
it is the juſt proportioning the one to the other, in which ' 
the art of making lime, and indeed of all other manures, 
beneficial, conſiſts. | | 
In the moor lands in Staffordſhire, where the ground is 
generally moiſt, and the ſoil tender, and often very ſhal- 


"tl low, lime ſpread on the ſurface, without any further care, 
ny ſweetens the ground generally in two or three years, and 
i produces a good kind of graſs. This will continue as other 
W lands, unleſs impoveriſhed by too much plowing, or carry- 
il ing off the produce, by which any land may be prejudiced ; 
10 but here, if you plow into the clay, you ſpoil the land. 
0 I have limed land of this ſort from four to nine inches 
1 deep of ſoil, laying on forty buſhels, up-heaped, on an acre; 
= ſome of which paſtured pretty well in two or three years, 


whilſt other parts of it were fix or ſeven years before it an- 


Wo fwered well; after which I have plowed it up, and had 
„ | very good turneps, where I ſowed ſome, and good crops of 
„ oats on other parts. And it will now paſture very well, 
hh and mow after, provided it be nut plowed above two or 
„ 4 years, and it would be well then to give it a little 
1 ung. ES 

„ 5 In moiſt lands of this ſort the lime is ſubject to fink deep 
8 where the ſoil is ſo; for which reaſon it is oft conventent 
„ | to plow it before it be gone too far, and the benefit of it, 
it | in ſome meaſure, loſt out of the reach of the corn and praſs 
i growing on it. ; RE ee” 
* In the Peak of Derbyſhire a great quantity of lime: ſtone 
El ground, with à coarſe turf, has been improved with only 
i liming it, and then letting it lie for paſture without any fur- 
Y ther trouble. Some perſons haye got eſtates by taking! 


leaſes of parcels of commons, when divided, and then 
liming and ſetting them out again. : | 


Here it may not be unuſeful to mention what happened ts 
* one of my tenants, who was a very good houſewife, yet 
„ found her cheeſe bad, though made as uſual, the year after 
„ the ground was limed: this had ſo enriched the milk, that 
„ it was neceſſary to break. the curd a great deal ſmaller than 
„ ſhe uſually had done, to make her cheeſe then good; which 
* ſhe thenceforward obſerved, and made an exceeding good 
kind. 33 


1 heſe inſtances confirm what was before mentioned, that 
lime ſweetens land, not fouts it, as Mr, Switzer mentions; 


/ 
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| nor is it to be taken as one of its good qualities, ts abſorb 

| - the wet, as Mr. Ellis imagines: | Eg 

The great art in relation to lime, is, how to proportion 

the ſorts and quantity to the different ſoils, and to the na- 

ture of the things deſired to be produced; which may be : 
eaſily collected, . wes is 3 — ; and in 
any, uncommon cafe, may be readily brought to a certainty, 
by = few trials on fool! quantities of land; and in moſt 
raſes, eſpecially in good land, with ſhallow ſoil, it is bet- 
ter to repeat, than to lay great quantities of litne on at 
vne time. | 4 | 3 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
O ſoot. 


00 is another of the artificial manures, which is 
alſo the product of fire. Aſhes alſo of various kinds 
come in a natural way, from the effect of fire upon our 
common fuel, at the ſame time that the ſoot is formed: and 
are beneficial to the farmer. 8 
ot is of two kinds, one, that which ariſes from wood, 
the other that of coal. Theſe differ in many particular 
reſpects, but they are nearly the ſame in their and 
value to the farmer. Wood ſoot is folid and ſhining, coal 
ſoot looſer, and of a deader colour. Wood ſoot ſells in 
London at a great price, in compariſon of the'other, for the 
uſe of chymiſts and apothecaries, becaufe it is ſcarcer, the 
fuel of London being, in general, coal: but in the coun- 
try, where this is as common and cheap as the other, the 
farmers prefer coal ſoot before it. | 
Thoſe who have written on huſbandry, differ as to the 
kind to which they ſhould give the preference. Mortimer 
ſays ſea-coal ſoot is by much the beſt, and Worlidge tells 
us, that ſoot is a good manure, eſpecially ſuch as is made 
of wood : theſe are both very honeſt and 1 writers, but 
experience is to be prefer d to either. The truth is, that 
neither kind deſerves a general preference, but that wood 
ſoot is better for ſome ſoils, and coal ſoot for others. The 
latter is beſt on the greateſt number of ſoils, and therefore 
the farmer is right in valuing it the more. However, this 
difference is not fo great, that any danger can ariſe from a 
miſtake ; for ſuch land as. will do well with one kind of 
N 2 BE ſoot, 
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W | ſoot, will alſo with another: all that the beſt choice can 
__ - do, gives only a little advantage. | 
* As there are ſoils which refuſe the aſſiſtance of ſome of 
„ | the moſt enriching manures ; there are others of equal ef- 
mi flicacy, which perfectly well agree with them. This is ex- 
* _ aQAly the caſe in the preſent inſtance. 'Clayey ſoils will not 
bear lime; but ſoot is the peculiar and appropriated ma- 
nure for theſe ; and it will do for them, all that lime does 
for the others. But in this the ſoot has the advantage of 
| the lime, that there is no foil whatſoever but it ſuits. 
#3 For ſuiting the particular kinds of ſoot ta the different 
"nx | ſoils, the rule is this. For clayey, chalky, and moſſy 
"ol lands, coal ſoot is beſt. And this is the reaſon why the 
coal ſoot is moſt in repute in London for this traffick, be- 
cauſe the Hertfordſhire farmers, who buy it almoſt entirely, 
have, for the moſt part, clayey or chalky foils. 
For gravelly, ſandy, and loamy ſoils, wood ſoot is pre- 
ferable to that of ne : and in its nature indeed this kind is 
1 better and richer than the other, becauſe, being made from 
„ a vegetable ſubſtance, it is richer and warmer than that 
Uh other which comes from a mineral origin ; but the great 
reaſon of the difference which ſuits one kind to one ſoil, 
i and another to another, is the conſiſtence. Wood ſoot is 
15 in firmer and harder lumps; coal ſoot is crumbly. Now in 


o 


| k a clayey or a molly foil, the lumps of wood ſoot would lie 
1:8 a long time unbroken, whereas the coal ſoot breaks and 


wood ſoot will lie in large pieces a long time in a chalky 

land; whereas the gravelly fands, and ſandy loams, cut 
1 and break it to pieces in two or three plowings, and ſpread 
Ap and mix it thoroughly. | „ 
by The benefit of wood ſoot is more laſting than that of 
0 coal; but what the farmer expects from ſoot is, an imme- 
„ diate effect upon the corn: and in this he is not diſappoint- 
1 ed, even on his coldeſt clayey lands, The effect is like 
o magick. If the ſoot be ſprinkled early over the land, the | 
5 firſt ſhoot of the corn will preſently be enough to preſerve 
F the root, and ſtand all injuries; and the virtue will conti- 
"TY | nue with it to the full ripening of the ear. A field that has 
A been dreſs'd with ſoot may be diſtinguiſhed from one that 
4 has not, = by the appearance of the crop, at any time. 
„ There is a ſtrength and freſhneſs the ſoot gives, that no-: 
1 thing elſe aan. 3 
5 Soot goes à great way upon any kind of land. A 'q 
1 | O 


F mixes with it immediately, Experience ſhews alſo, that 
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of it, if tolerably good, is equal to a load of dung. Twenty 
buſhels of ſoot is a very fair allowance for an acre. 


Sheeps dung is, of all manures, the beſt for a dry 
chalk; but the next in value to that is ſoot. For the 


ſandy ſoils lime and ſoot are the two great improvements; 


and the advantage of ſoot on gravels would be better known 
than it is, if it were not that the practice of folding took 
its place; than which indeed nothing is better. 

The beſt ſeaſon for laying on of ſoot is the end of Fe- 
bruary, and as the quantity neceſſary is ſmall,* in propor- 
tion to other manures, the more care muſt be taken to 
ſpread it evenly ; the ſpring rains waſh it in, when thus laid 
on; and the effect is immediately ſeen. | 

The benefit of ſoot is not confin'd to corn lands ; it is 
of equal uſe on paſtures; and particularly on thoſe of a 
clayey foil. When the coldneſs and hardneſs of the ground 
has ſcarce ſuffer'd a tolerable ſwarth to appear of many 
years, a fingle dreſſing of ſoot, ſprinkled on before the 
ſpring rains, has been known to produce inſtantly, as it 
were, a thick covering of a fine ſprightly green; with the 
leaves full, juicy and upright, and all the ſigns of health 
and ſtrength. This has continu'd a long time, though on 
corn land the fruitfulnefs from the ſame manure is ſhort. 


Coal foot is greatly to be prefer'd to wood ſoot for paſture 


grounds; for as there is there nothing to break the lumps, 
they might lie a great while, and give half their virtue to 
the air, inſtead of enriching the land. Coal ſoot, on the. 
other hand, waſhes all in immediately, After half a dozen 
ſhowers, if the ſoot were pure and fine, it is not to be 
ſeen that any thing has been on the ground. Aſhes are of- 
ten mixed with foot, by thoſe who ſell it for the ſake of 
greater profit, but here the cheat is at once diſcovered. 

I would adviſe the ſprinkling a larger quantity of ſoot 
on paſture, than is the allowance for corn lands : about 
thirty buſhels to the acre : and this is worth while, as the 
effect is ſo much more laſting. 

The writers on huſbandry direct forty buſhels to an acre 
of corn land; and though the preſent univerſal practice al- 
lows but about twenty, perhaps the farmer would find he 


got more, in the end, by this double allawance, even to 
his plowed fields. | | 
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Of aſhes. 


A® HE 8 of every kind, are of uſe to the farmer, but 
| in theſe there is a great deal more difference than in 


ſoot. | | ; 

Aſhes may be reduced to three kinds, 1. The aſhes of 

his common fines. 2. The aſhes made by burning ſtubble, 
fern, furzes, and other uſeleſs products of the land; and, 

3. The aſhes of the land itſelf produced by what we call 

burnbaiting. [ Vf. 

The fri of theſe heads may be conſider'd alfo in a dou- 
ble light, for there is a great difference arifing from the fu- 
el; the aſhes of ſea-coal being different from the aſhes of 
wood ; and thoſe of peat from both. 
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i When the farmer's fuel is wood or peat, the aſhes of his 
| hearth differ very little from thoſe of fern or ſtubble ; but 
| when he burns pit or ſea-coal, they are quite of a different 
[ nature. es” ; | | W 
„ I heard in Lancaſhire a very great account of the aſhes 


— = * 
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of what they call cannel-coal ; but upon examining ſtrictly 
1 into that matter, I think them inferior to our common ſea- 
ö coal aſhes : they have no more richneſs, and they want 
that harſhneſs or ſharpneſs which the others have. So that 
they enrich no more, and they do not divide the land fo 
much. 1 ö 3 | - 
The aſhes of Scotch-coal, which are white and ſoft, 
are of a middle nature between the Lancaſhire cannel-aſhes, 
and thoſe of the London ſea-coal. They are better than 
the former, and not ſo good as the latter: and this for the 
fame reaſon, as the others are worſe, they want harſhneſs 
to cut a tough ſoil ; and this is one great advantage ariſing 
from the uſe of all the firmer kinds of manures. e 
Wood. aſhes enrich a foil more than coal; coal- aſnes di- 
9 vide a ſoil more than they, and they enrich it alſo, tho' in 
3 a leſs degree: coal-aſhes are beſt for a tough clayey ſoil, 
bo | and wood-aſhes for a light, poor and barren ; or a too wet 
Mn land. Cold and damp lands, receive moſt advantage from 
1 aſhes of whatever kind. | 3 
Some think themſelves frugal in buying up wood-aſhes, 
after they have been uſed in the bucking of linnen; N 
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they deceive themſelves, thoſe aſhes have loſt their ſalt, an 
are little more than ſo much duſt. 

Wood-aſhes when freſh and full of falt, ſhould be uſed 
alone, Coal-aſhes having leſs richneſs, are beſt mix'd with 


dung: horſe dung is fitteſt for this ſervice ; or elſe the com- 


poſt of all kinds of dung together; and this way they make 
an excellent manure. The ſharpneſs of the aſhes opening 
the land, and letting in the virtue of the dung. | 
Any foil that is too damp, will have advantage from 2 
good drefling of aſhes : and where the dampneſs is the prin- 
cipal fault, coal-aſhes are found to ſucceed better than thoſe 
of wood. 

Soap. boilers aſhes after they have done with them have 
alfo great virtue. 

It is for their correfting damp grounds, that aſhes, and 

eſpecially the kind laſt mention'd, are fo famous in Lan- 
caſhire, for the improvement of their moſly lands, and de- 
ſtroying ruſhes. 
The quantity of aſhes to be us'd as a dreſſing, ſhould be 
four load of wood, and fix of coal, for an acre, the quan- 
tity may be increaſed ; and eſpecially that of the coal -aſhes, 
which in countries where coal is the fuel, coft nothing but 
carriage. "Is | 

Since aſhes us'd in bucking have no virtue, we ſee 
wood-aſhes may be robbed of all their efficacy by water ; 
for this reaſon they muſt be laid up for uſe in fame dry 
place, and no wet of any kind ſuffer'd to come near them: 
otherwiſe the farmer may chance to lay duſt upon his land 
when he thinks he is giving it a rich dreſſing. | 

Coal-aſhes having a ſalt alſo, though not ſo much as 
wood-aſhes, ſhould be kept dry in order to preſerve their 
virtue; for if they lie expos'd to the rains, they will be re- 
duced to a mere uſeleſs matter: but it is found by experi- 
ence, that if theſe be moiſten'd by emptying the pots up- 
on them from time to time; as alſo by throwing on them 
waſte ſoap ſuds, in which cloths have been waſh'd, or other 
ſuch liquors as have a ſalt in them, they are enrich'd, and 
will go farther than alone. | | 5 

Aſhes made by burning weeds, beanſtalks, ſtubble, and 
other vegetable matters, are little different from the com- 
mon aſhes of the hearth, where wood is burnt: they are 
| ſomewhat lighter, and eaſily part with their ſalt by the rain. 
When they are burnt upon the ground, they are well ſcat- 
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tered, and ſprinkled equally, which does not always happen 
with ſuch as are carried on in loads. | 


 Peat-aſhes are of a particular kind, they are lighter and 
ſofter than all others: but in general they are of the ſame 


virtue with the aſhes of vegetables; more like thoſe of 


ſtubble, and other light kinds, than wood-aſhes. All 
theſe give great fertility both to corn and meadow land ; 
and the laſt nearer than any other, approach to that kind 
which is made by burning the ſurface of the land. But 
there is ſtill this great een, that in the burning the 
land the ſoil is prepared alſo to receive them. _ bo 
The beſt uſe of wood-aſhes is ſtrewing them by hand 
over wheat lands, in the beginning of the ſpring. This 
purpoſe they anſwer beſt if they have been kept under co- 
ver, and wetted gently with the emptying the chamber 
pots on them from time to time. The proper quantity is 


about fifty buſnels to an acre; and as they come cheap 


enough where wood is the fuel, this is no great matter. 
The farmers in Hertfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire, have 

found by repeated experience, that theſe aſhes anſwer the 

purpoſe of their ſoot dreſſings: they value the diſcovery for 


its ſaving the price of ſoot : but they may value it on a 


double account, where ſoot is not to be had in quantities, 


as is the complaint in moſt places in England. The en- 


creaſe this top dreſſing of aſhes cauſes to the crop, is greater 
than they could conceive who have not ſeen it. 
The uſe of wood-aſhes thus prepared, is not confined to 


corn lands, they are excellent alſo on paſture ground; but 


on this there muſt be a larger allowance : fourtcore buſhels 


is about the right quantity to an acre. They not only 
cauſe an early and plentiful ſhoot of the graſs, but deſtroy 


thoſe inſets which are apt to harbour about the roots to the 


Coal-aſhes preſerved and wetted in the ſame manner, 


. anſwer excellently on paſture grounds, and fifty buſhels of 
theſe will go as far as eighty of wood. On paſture grounds 


the wood-aſhes take a more immediate effect, but that of 


the coal-aſhes is more laſting. The firſt year's graſs will 


be more plentiful from the wood-aſhes, but the effect is 


leſs afterwards, whereas the coal-aſhes continue their effi- 


Cacy four or five years. . | | 


Coal-aſhes are excellent for clover, ſaintfoine, and the 
other graſſes of that kind. The way of uſing them is ſoon 


. after the depth of winter, to ſprinkle them at the rate of 


fifty 


— 
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do excellent ſervice. 5 RY TH 

It is a cuſtom in ſome places to ſpread coal-aſhes on the 

young wheat, but wood- aſhes are beſt for this 1 

' Where peat-aſhes are to be had, they exceed every other 

kind for clover and ſaintfoine. But there requires a large 
quantity of them. _ 2 
Aſhes alſo do excellently well in many compoſts. Wood- 

aſhes are a fine mixture with cow dung: they alſo enrich 

the heaps of ſoil that are made from refuſe and dun 


fifty buſhel to the acre, and the rains waſhing them in they 


thrown together. And coal-aſhes are an excellent addition 


to the earth that is mix'd with hens dung; nothing ſo rea- 


dily breaking the ftringy toughneſs of that rich, but other- 


wiſe untractable manure. - | 


| Coal-aſhes agree with a clayey ſoil, and wood-aſhes 
with the loamy and gravelly : but either may be us'd in the 
place of the other without damage, only there will not be ſo 


much advantage where they are laid on inconſiderately; as 
where they are ſuited to the ſoil. 0 | 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of burnbaiting. 


$ 3 O the improvements of land by aſhes, may be refer'd 
the great and valuable practice of burning the baite or 


turf, called burnbaiting, and denſhring of land, from the 


name of the county in which it was firſt a general practice *. 
Burnbaiting is perform'd by cutting off the turf of the 
ground, piling it up in heaps to dry, and afterwards burn- 
ing it to aſhes ; which aſhes are ſpread over the naked ſur- 
face, and plow'd in. This is the practice in general terms. 
For the ſake of the practical huſbandman, we ſhall lay 
down ſome inſtructions on the manner of performing it, be- 
fore we enter on its advantages, which we hope to teach 
him not only to obtain but to preſerve. This laſt article is 
a ſecret yet unknown to all our farmers. + 1 

The cutting off the turf, as univerſally done at this time, 
"wi admit great improvement, The preſent method is 

* e | 2 
A ſtout labourer puſhes a breaſt plough before him by the 
ſtrength and weight of his body and arms, at a ſmall depth 
under the turf, This is a plain and poorly contriv'd in- 
* Devonſhire, 5 ; „ 
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ſtrument, conſiſting of a kind of ſhare, with an edge for 

cutting the turf, a handle, and a croſs piece at top. They 
pare off the turf with this about an inch thick, more or 
leſs, according to the quantity of roots, or other vegeta- 
ble matter there is in it: the more there is of this, the 
thicker the turf is to be taken off. It is thus cut into 
pieces of a foot and half long, and nine or ten inches broad, 
and turn'd that it may dry. . 

A plow with a proper ſhare, drawn by a horſe, would 
perform this buſineſs in a much quicker and more advantage- 
ous manner. There is a very convenient inſtrument for 
the purpoſe, deſcrib'd in a late treatiſe on this ſubject, which 
though I have not ſeen us'd, yet is fo plainly fit for the 
purpoſe, that I ſhall propoſe it to the farmer's conſideration. 

A hollow plowſhare riſing with a ſharp edge in the mid- 
dle, from the point to the top, and having a fin both ways, 
beginning at the point and running back to the ſhare, muſt 
be fix'd to a light and ſtrong piece of aſh ſharpen'd for- 
ward, but left thick and ftrong behind. e 

The ſhare ſhould be two foot broad from point to point 
of the fins behind; a foot long; and a foot high. To the 
end of the aſh pole muſt be faſten'd a ſtrong piece of 
wood nearly perpendicular, but hanging a little backward : 
this muſt be two feet high, and on the top muſt be a croſs 
piece for faſtening the harneſs of the cattle. This is eafily 
- underſtood, and any country workman can execute it. 

The handles of the plow, and the earth boards to turn 
the turf, are to be fix'd alſo into this ſquare head. The 
inſtrument is then compleat, and every plow boy will be 
able to manage it properly with a little inſtruction, . | 

He muſt begin at the edge of a field, and as he goes on, 
one turf will be turn'd toward the fence, the other inward. 
When he returns he muſt direct the plow juſt along the 
edge of the laſt mention'd turf, for it covers a part of the 
ground that is not cut up. This will be cut up at the re- 
turn, and turn'd over with the other. | 14. 485. 
In this manner the whole field is to be pared; and the 
turf will lie in long pieces reaching from one ſide to the 
other. There requires after this the cutting it into lengths: 
but that muſt not be called an additional trouble, the for- 
mer having been ſo very trifling in compariſon of what is 
commonly requiſite to that purpoſe. The gentleman who 
invented this plow, has alſo contriv'd a very plain and ſim- 
ple inſtrument for the purpole. 

; 1 4 85 5 A roller 
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A roller is to be made of the trunk of a ſound tree, ſirm, 


large, and heavy. It is to be hoop'd round at every two 
feet, and from the middle of each hoop is to riſe, all 
round, a blade ſix inches deep, ſtout at the bottom to ſup- 
port it againſt bending, and ſharp at the _ The roller 
thus arm'd, is to be drawn over the whole field croſs- ways; 
and its weight preſſing the edges all the way down, the turf 
will be cut through and through at every two feet. By this 
means the whole ſurface will be cut into turfs of two feet 
long, and one broad, which is a proper ſiſge. 
Ibe turf being cut up, we are to proceed to the drying, 
piling, and burning of it: for howſoever plain and ſimple 
this operation may ſeem according to the few words in 
which writers have deſcribed it; a great part of the.bene- 
fit the farmer is to reap from it, depends on a very critical 
regard to every part of the proceſs. = 2 
If the ſoil be light, and the weather hot and fair, the 
turf will dry with once raiſing up and turning: but if its 
_ own dampneſs, or the wetneſs of the ſeaſon prevent this, it 
muſt be piled together hollow, in little heaps; where a 
paſſage being left between the turfs for the wind, they will 
quickly be dry'd. Ä a | 

The turf will in ſome places burn ſingly and of itſelf 
when dry; in others it muſt be aſſiſted. 5 

When the ſoil is very poor, the turf thin, and few roots 
among it, it will not do alone. On the other hand where 
it is better, the turf cut deeper, and there is a great deal 
of roots in it, and of ſtalks, and dry leaves upon it, twill 
burn alone. 1 | 

In the other caſe he is to ſtrew a little dry heath or 
furzes under every heap, and if it be very poor, and he make 
his heaps large, he muſt mix ſome of the ſame dry ſtuff 

among the ſeveral of every heap. | 


4 


*T'is beſt to make the heaps ſmall, whatever be the ſoil, 


or the condition of the turf; they burn beſt, and bei 
more numerous, they improve more of the ſurface of the 
ground in burning : for 'tis not only by means of the aſhes 
that barren grounds thus treated are improv'd, the very 
hezting of them by theſe ſeveral fires tends to divide their 
particles, and encreaſe the fertility. — T2 

Some make a preat art of railing theſe little heaps, com- 
polingthem ef ten or a dozen turfs each, which they twiſt cu- 


riouſſy together, leaving a hollow within; and holes between 


in ſeveral places, as if they ty'd them into knots like rib- 
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bands, or imitated the flouriſhes of a writing maſter's pen. 


They then draw in pieces of furze between the holes, an 


fill the hollow part with it. To this there is no objection, 
but that it is a great deal of needleſs trouble. 
A good wheel-barrow load of the turf is ſufficient for 


each heap, and if they are of the poor kind, a little dry 


furze ſhould be laid upon the ground under and between 
them : this is all that is needful. The labourer then is to 
ſet them up end-ways, and edge-ways, as looſe as he can; 
and when all the heaps are thus rais'd, and have ſtood a 
day or two for a farther drying, the furze is to be ſet on fire; 
and they will catch from it, and burn away ſufficiently for 
the farmers purpoſe. 

Many a huſbandman after all his toil has loſt half the ad- 
vantage from the ſingle circumſtance of not regarding the 
proper degree of burning. 

Fire carries off all the efficacious parts of moſt ſubſtan- 
ces: but this it does gradually; and the progreſs may be 
ſeen. The farmer wants to reduce this turf to aſhes ; but 


as he wants theſe aſhes to enrich his land, he ſhould —_ 


them as full of virtue as he can, 
If a plant be put into the fire, it burns away to aſhes, 


bud theſe aſhes at different times differ very much in ap- 


pearance, and in their qualities. When the plant firſt falls 
into aſhes, thoſe are of a blackiſh grey; and as they con- 
tinue in the fire they become paler and paler, till they are at 


length perfectly white. While they are of a dark grey, 


they have a great deal of taſte, but when they are burnt 


white, they are only a little brackiſh. 


Chemiſts tell us, that this colour is owing to the oil of 


che plant, as is alſo the taſte; and that this oil, burning 
away, leaves the aſhes pale, and of half their virtue. Very 


likely the account is true. The colour and the taſte mutt 


be owing to ſomething, and whatever that i is, it burns away 


afterwards. | 
We don't know what principle it is in aſhes that gives 


R fertility to the ground; but whatever it be, tis beſt to pre- 
"ſerve it as entire as poſkble. Let us apply this reaſoning to 
the huſbandman's burnbaiti 


Let the farmer mark the courſe of the operation in the 
burning of one of theſe heaps of turf. He will find, pro- 
vided the fire go on well, that at firft all the heap. looks 


blackiſh and duſky; when the turfs which compoſe it, be- 


gin to > crack and crumble to : a little while after this 
| \ he 
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he will ſee them moulder into an heap of rediſh or yellowiſh 
aſhes, with ſeveral lumps among them; and a while after a 
great part of the lumps will moulder away, and the aſhes, 
m moſt parts, become of a pale grey; and in ſome places 
It is eaſy, from the before mentioned directions, to know 
in which of all theſe ſtates the turf is fitteſt for his purpoſe. 
While it is black and holds togetther, it is burnt but imper- 
fectly; when it begins to crack and crumble to pieces, it 
comes nearer to a condition for his ſervice : but the true ſtate 
in which it is to be uſed is, when *tis juſt moulder'd to pieces, 
but yet retains a yellowiſh or rediſh colour: the'aſhes are at 
this time thoroughly made, and yet they retain their full vir- 
tue. After this, every minute that they continue on fire, 
they loſe ſome part of their goodneſess. 
We are now naturally led to conſider the proper degree of 
fire, for the bringing the turf to this ſtate, with leaſt loſs of 
the virtue in burning. e C3 MERIT 
All violence of heat waſtes the'virtue of the turf ; there- 
fore the farmer is to burn them by a flow and mouldering fire. 
The leſs additional fuel he uſes the better: and that there 
may be occaſion for as little as poſſible, he ſhould: dry the 
turf as perfectly as he can firſt. It is for this reaſon the aſhes 
made from rich turf, are better than thoſe from ſuch as is 
poorer, for the rich kind conſumes by itſelf, and that ſlowly. 
I have known a farmer who thought he was doing his 
buſineſs to great perfection, in this article, dry his turf ſo 
well, and then put fo large a quantity of furze under and 
between each heap, that the whole virtue of the turf was 
ſent into the air, excepting what remains in all aſhes. Every 
heap has blaz'd away like a bonfire, and the aſhes have re- 
main'd white, and in a manner inſipid. | | | 


To preſerve the full virtue of the aſhes, a ſlow ſmothering, 


fire is beſt, The inſide of the heaps will be always more 
burnt than the outſide, ſo tis enough, in many caſes, if the 
outſide be well crack'd, and ready to break to- pieces with a 
| ſmall blow. In this no univerſal rule can be given, for the 
nature of the turf differs ſp much, that ſome will hang toge- 
ther till ſtruck, when it 1s over-burnt, and other kinds will 
break and fall in before they are half reduc'd to the proper 
Rate, We have taken the only general method; that is, 
informing him of what is the right ſtate of the | burnt turf, 
for giving its full virtue, And his eye muſt watch this, and 
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take the proper opportunities of continuing or ſtoping the 

The farmer may gueſs, by the nature of the turf, what 
fire it will bear, and what addition of fuel it will want: this 
he is thoroughly to weigh before hand, for on this a great 
deal depends. The practice ſucceeds beſt when the hills 
will burn juſt as long as they ſhould, and fo may be left ſtand- 
ing whole upon the ground. This will depend upon the 
quantity of fuel, and their own. different nature. If too 
much fuel have been given them, and they continue burning 
within, after the very outſide: is done enough, then he is to 


break and ſpread them a little, ſo as to make them go out: 


but it is much beſt when they go out of themſelves, and re- 
main properly calcin'd and whole: for when they are thus 


broke and ſcatter'd, if a windy day come, half the aſhes 


will be blown away. 5 ph” | 
The heaps being ſo well made, and the fuel ſo juſtly pro- 
portioned to the nature of the turf, the hills are all ſuffici- 
ently burnt and ſtand entire. | | 
The farmer is to leave them thus till thoroughly cold, and 
if any happen in any reaſonable time, till there has been a 
ood ſhower or two of rain, he is then to prepare for 
reading of them, taking the advantage of a calm and ſtill 


He is to begin with paring the ſurface of the earth up. to 
three or four inches depth all about each hill, and then re- 
moving the hill a little, he is to pare it ſomewhat deeper, juſt 
under its place of ſtanding. Theſe parings of the ground 
are to be thrown upon the hill, and all is to be then broken 
and mix'd together. | „ 555 | 
Nat only the aſhes of the turf fertilize the ground ; but 


-- 


this very act of burning; the real and actual effect of the 
fire daes great ſervice to the land, fo far as it reaches. A 
greater degree of fire alters the very quality of earth, and 
renders it unfit for vegetation, but fire, in this degree, only 


heats it enough to divide it, which is one great end of all 


As the earth that was under theſe hills, and that juſt round 
about them, would be thus rendered more fruitful than that 
between one and another of 'them, the land would afterwards 
be fruitful in ſpots and patches : or the crop would be too 
rank in theſe places, and ſtarved in others. | 

To prevent this, the farmer is to pare away the earth un- 
der and about each hill; and mix it with the aſhes of _ 
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hill. - The quantity of theſe aſhes will be thus encreaſed, 
and they, together with this earth which is thus enriched 
beyond-the reſt, will be regularly ſpread over the whole 
Some add lime to the aſhes, half a peck to every hill, 
fuppoſing each hill made of a ade wheelbarrow full; or 


more, as the hills are larger. They put this in under the 
Hill, or among the aſhes ; and don't ſtir it till rains have 
come to lake it. This adds to the fruitfulneſs that follows, 
but it is not needful. Nay the danger of a piece of land 
that has been well dreſs'd in this manner is, that it ſhould be 
too rich, and make the crop over rank. We therefore ad- 
viſe the farmer to make no uſe of lime, or any other ad- 
dition to the aſhes, except the earth, par'd up as before. 
The beſt ſeaſon for this is about the middle of May, for 
at that time the ſurface of the ground is generally in a good 
condition for burning. The April rains have made the roots 
ſhoot out, and the enſuing warmth has dry'd it. Beginning 
at this ſeaſon alſo, he will have time for waiting every op- 
portunity, to take advantage of weather; and will have his 
ground in thorough order for his feed, © 
After burning and ſpreading the aſhes, he is to plow the 
land, and ſow it; and this plowing mult be the ſlighteſt ima- 
ginable. He muſt go to no great depth, and only juſt turn 
in the foil, with the aſhes upon it, fo as to mix all together. 
The farmer here ſaves half the expence of his ſeed corn. 
For one half the quantity that is allowed to other lands, is 
ſufficient for theſe, after burnbaiting, and the crop will be 
very abundant. It is moſt profitable to ſow wheat the firſt 
| year; and 'tis beſt to ſow it very late: the firſt week in No- 
vember is ſoon enough, and this way it will flouriſh and yield 
a vaſt abundance. WE | 
Few can conceive how profitable a method of drefling it 
is. What ſhould recommend it the more ſtrongly, is, that 
it is not to be uſed on lands which are good in themſelves, 
but on the very pooreſt and worſt, and never fails of ſucceſs. 
It ſhould never be practiſed on rich ſoils ; nor is it proper 
on ftony, gravelly, or chalky : or indeed for any lands that 
have been kept long in tillage. The proper uſe of this me- 
thodis, for poor, barren, ruſhy, and heathy grounds, that 
have lain untilPd, and are of little value. | 
The farmer is here inſtructed perfectly in the art of ob- 
taining an excellent crop from the moſt worthleſs land. 
The advantage will very well laſt three years, and in that 
| time 
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time it is eaſy to obtain, from ſuch a piece of ground, as 
much in clear profit as would have purchas'd it at the full 
value. The huſbandman is content with this, and he leaves 
the land as he found it: for the effect of burnbaiting does 
not laſt more than the three years; and at the end the ground 
is full as poor as it was before. This forced fertility has in- 
deed fo thoroughly exhauſted its new ſtrength, that it will 
not be fit to bear any thing afterwards, till it has had a reſt of 
ten or a dozen years. | tA 

Though the farmer is content with this three year's pro- 
fit, there is no neceſſity he ſhould be ſo, nor are his advan- 
tages confin'd to that time, unleſs by his own indolence. 

Burnbaiting, and dreſſing with dung agree in this, that 
they both render land fertile for three years. The difference 
is this. At the end of the three years fertility from dung, 
the land is ready to receive another dreſſing; but in the burn- 
baiting way it is not. „ 8 

But if it will not receive dreſſings at the end of three 
years, they ſhould be offer'd to it in the mean time. It will 
receive them if they be; and here lies all the ſecret. | 

Dung raiſes but a moderate fertility, and is uſed to land 
that was not bad before. Burnbaiting is employ'd on land 
that was good for nothing; and it gives, the firſt year, a pro- 
digious encreaſe. It might bear recruiting after this; but 
after two years more being exhauſted, without any ſupply, 
it will not. It is then too much impoveriſh'd to receive good 
from any thing, like animals after too long an hunger, that 
die when they have had food. 1 | 

| Weſhall propoſe a method to the farmer, by which, hav- 
ing recover'd ſuch a piece of ground from barrenneſs, he 
ſhall keep it good and fertile for ever. 

After the firſt crop is got in, let him prepare the ground 
for the ſecond by common-manure. This will be readily 
received ; and by this it will be brought to the condition of 
other land, and may be treated, in the ſame manner, as a 
better ſoil for ever; in the common methods, and with the 
common advantages. e 383 

If marle can be had let the recovered land have a middling 
quantity of that laid on it, between the firſt crop and the ſe- 
cond ſowing. This will be extreamly worth while, for af- 
ter this it will be at once in the condition of other marled 
lands; and being treated like them, will yield for a continu- 
ance in the ſame manner. | 1 

If marle cannot be had, a common dunging will do; or 
| a 


a compoſt made of horſe dung, cow dung, and river mud. 


MM others which do not want it ſo much, ſhould be wholly deny- 

cd the advantages of the practice. 5 ES 
wee ſee aſhes are an excellent manure ; and the heat which 
is given to the earth, by the burning ſmall quantities of ve- 
getable matter upon its ſurface, is a great improver of its 

= fertility. Aſhes may be a very proper manure for lands that 

do not require abſolute and thorough burnbaiting ; and if we 
give them heat at the ſame time, it will be ſtill better. . 
The farmer will do well, on many occaſions, to make 

| thoſe aſhes upon the land, with which he intends to manure 


heating of the ground. As this does not require the abſolute 
burning of the baite, or turf itſelf, I ſhall diftinguith theſe 
dreſſings by the name of baſtard burnbaiting. 


H EY ns " 3 8 e, 
D baſtard burnbaitings. 


T HESE methods of drefling land have been in practice 
in many places, and in all ages, though not diſtinguiſh- 
ed by any particular name. It might have been ſaid the prac- 
tice of burnbaiting is as old as any thing we know of huſban- 
dry; the poet Virgil is quoted by every one, for deſcribing 
it, and all the Roman writers on country affairs have named 
it. If we take in theſe baſtard burnbaitings, the aſſertion is 
| more juſt, and the practice may be ſaid to have been not on- 
ly antient, but univerſal. Some of theſe ſpeak of burning 
the ſoil itſelf : but they all talk of firing its produce upon it, 
| fuch as dry ſtubble, and the like; as alſo of burning other 
matters upon it brought thicher for that purpoſe. Theſe | 


comprehends the burning the refuſe product of the land; or 
whatſoever is brought to, and laid on it for that purpoſe : 
the burning any thing except the turf, which in true burn- 
batting is cut up for that purpoſe. . 1 | 

| Aſhes are a good manure ; but they are of ten- fold value 
| when made upon the land. Men ſeem to have been inſtruct- 
ed in this practice as it were by inſtinct, for they have fallen 
upon it in places where they could not have been taught by 
one another, e | ON 2 
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Tho' burnbaiting is a drefling only needful to the worſt of 
foils in the full extent and degree; yet there is no reaſon 


it; and he will thus have the benefit alſo ariſing from this 


practices are what I call baſtard burnbaitings, which term 
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In Ceylon they burn off the dry'd ſtalks of their harveſt - 
to prepare the land for a next year's crop: and in America 
the natives uſed to ſpread dry wood over their lands, and 
- ſet it on fire by way of cultivating the ground. The aſhes 
fell pretty regularly this way ; and the ground was well and 
uniformly heated by the fire, ſo that it could not fail of yield- 
ing a good crop; and this, as it was not ſo ſevere a practice 
as burning the turf, would not be of that ill conſequence. to 
the land for future years 7 F 

Where wood is plentiful enough, there cannot be a better 
method than thus ſpreading dry ſmall wood over a ſtubble 


field, and burning that and the ſtubble together. Let us not 


be aſhamed to learn even from ſavages, when their practice 
. . So 3 5 
We may conſider this general practice of baſtard burnbait- 
ing under four heads, as it regards, 1. The burning of 
ſedge on wet lands. 2. The burning the ſtubble upon corn 
fields. 3. The burning any waſte product on heaths and 
commons; and, 4. The bringing on materials to the land, 
and burning them there, 5 x 
The burning of ſedge on wet lands is an old practice. In 
theſe places the graſs is ſhort and ſour, and there grows a 
kind of low flag ; whoſe leaves take up more room than the 
graſs. Theſe are uſually yellow, and in October they be- 
come dry and ſtrawy. ey then cover the ground ſo, that 
there is ſcarce any graſs to be ſeen, and they are dry enough 
to take fire. „ ; 
The farmer is to take the advantage of a very dry and 
moderately windy day, and ſet fire to a whole edge of the 
field, that the flame may be carried before the wind. The 
ground will be thus cover'd with flame, and ſoon after with a 
Find 'of light black aſhes, He is then to wait for the firſt 
ſhower to damp them a little, and immediately upon this to 
ſow the whole ground thick with hay feed. 4 
It often happens that the winds the off the whole quanti- 
ty of the aſhes from the ground, but even then the advan- 
tage is not loft, for the heat ariſing from the burning, has 
killed'the roots of theſe flags that lay juſt. at the ſurface, and 
has prepared the ground to receive the feed, which ſoon takes 
root, and overpowers any other growth : in ſprimg it ſhoots 
up at once, and grows immoderately. There never fails to 
be a.good ſwarth from this on however contrary the 
ſeaſon may have been; but if a little rain fa}, and the aſhes 


4 


— 


are well waſh'd in with the feed, the ſudden ſhoot is ſurpriz- 
ing; and the weeds never reeover themſelves. | 
1 fen lands where the ground is ſpungy, and cover'd wit 
ruſhes, they turn up the turf with a breaſt plow, and burn 
it on the ſoil, afterwards ſowing hay ſeed inſtead of corn. 
This is abſolute burnbaiting, only as graſs does not exhauſt 
land like corn, it has not the diſadvantage of impoveriſhing 
it in that manner for many +years after. This will con- 
tinue good paſture ground a great while without any other 
Care. | 1 1 


It is a needful practice in ſuch grounds, becauſe their wet- | 
neſs is not to be corrected. by a mere bu ning of the ſedge ; 


and ruſhes are too firmly rooted to be deſtroy d by that flight 
method. In the iſle of Ely where this light flag over-runs 
the ſurface, I have ſeen the practice of firing it without ſtir- 
ing the ground, uſed to very great advantage; and though 
begun there but a few years ago, and only in one particular 
place, it is becoming univerſal. The advantage procured 


the other way is greater, but this is eaſy, and it ſatisfies the | 


farmer 


Tue burning ſtubble upon the fields is a common practice, 


and though the aſhes made this way are light, and but ſmall 
in quantity, yet the heat given to the ground, makes ſuch a 
dreſſing better than the laying on four times the quantity of 
the bęſt aſhes brought from elſewhere. | 

. This practice ſucceeds excellently upon thoſe lands that are 
uſed to feed the ſtraw, and ſtarve the ear. The farmer finds 
ſome lands that yield a full ſtalk, and a poor ear; and others 
that lengthen and fill the ear, while the ſtalk is ſhort. He 
cannot tell the reaſon of this; the burning of ſtubble upon 

the worſer of theſe lands, brings them into the condition and 
nature of the better. 5 | 


When the farmer intends to burn his ſtubble, the firſt 


thing ſhould be to plow up the land under the hedges ; for 
it has often happen'd, that by the wind the flame has been 
driven to the hedge, and catching hold of. decay'd branches, 
has done vaſt miſchief. © 25 Wo 
Tho' we have not recommended lime with the aſhes made 
by right burnbaiting, yet for this purpoſe a ſprinkling of 
lime thrown among the aſhes all over the field, and the 
whole-plow'd in after it has lain to flake with two or three 
ſhowers, is a prodigiouſly rich manure. &_ 8 
The benefit of burning the waſte and uſeleſs product upon 


commons is very great. 8 up the broom, heath, or 
| - 202 
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16 OF MANURE S. Boos II. 
other waſte matter, and pile it in little heaps, throwing over 
it what earth has been rais'd in the getting at the roots: 
theſe heaps being all prepared, are to be ſet on fire in a ſtill 
day, and left to burn to aſhes. The earth that is thrown 
upon them is well calcin'd by their burning, and though re- 
duced to a ſtate in which it would not be fit fingly for the 
growth of plants, it becomes an excellent manure. 
Nothing need be done to theſe aſhes till they have lain to 
be drench'd a little by the wet. They naturally fall in regu- 
lar heaps. When they have been well wetted, the huſband- 
man is to ſpread them in a dry and ſtill day over the land; 
and then the ſooner they are plows! in the better. 
Lime is a fine addition to the mix'd aſhes made thus ; but 
it is a manure that does not agree with every ſoil. The 
ground in theſe heathy and broomy commons is ſometimes 
clayey; and ſometimes light and hollow. When it is clayey, 
the method now deſcrib'd is to be uſed without farther addi- 
tion, for lime will never do well upon clay : but when the 
ſoil is light, let the farmer Jay upon every heap of aſhes, 
half a buſhel of good ſtone lime; and then let him leave all 
as before for the rains to damp the aſhes, 'and at the ſame 
time flake the lime : after which let him ſpread them as before 
directed, and plow all in. 
A great deal in all theſe improvements is left to the ne- 
tion of the farmer: if he do not ſuit his manure, and his 
manner of uſing it to the particular ſoil he has to work upon, 
he will do nothing even with the beſt materials, and the moſt | 
indefatigable induſtry. © . 
Theſe baſtard burnbaitings are only a ſlight imitation of 
the real, and though they may, to fave expence and trouble, 
or to ſuit particular circumſtances, be uſed inſtead of the per- 
fect method, they never ſucceed fo-well, There are caſes 
where the right burnbaiting is not proper; but wherever it 
is, though the. coſt be greater, the conſequence makes 
amends. The laſt mention'd caſe we particularly except, 
for the lime here is a very material part of the dreſhng. 
When this method has been carefully executed, the effect 
| of the aſhee, the calcin'd earth, and the lime, together with 
F | that of the warmth given to the earth itſelf about the heaps 
| | is ſuch, that ſcarce any other ſucceeds ſo perfectly. 

It is an eaſy and a cheap practice. It takes effect upon 
the moſt barren ſoils; nay, it is beſt of all ſuited to them. 
j What would the conſiderate huſbandman wiſh more? or 
q h/ mould not _— land owner who has ſuch grounds, put 


it 


— 


baiting 
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it immediately into practice. He need not make the leaſt 

doubt of a great return, | es 

| Laſt place we are to mention that kind of baſtard burn- 
by bringing ſticks, ſtubble, haulm, and other waſte 

ſtuff upon the ground, and burning it to aſhes. Many have 


ſuppoſed this practice did no more ſervice, than dreſſing the 


land with wood aſhes ; but they are greatly miſtaken. The 
heating the earth in ſuch a degree as is done by the making 
ſmall fires upon it, we ſee is a great aſliſtant to its fruitful- 
neſs; and this makes a great difference between one and the 
other of theſe two practices. In this matter the ſavages of 


America are better directors to the Engliſh farmer than the 


common writers. They dreſs their land with aſhes, but tis 
always ſuch as are made upon the ſpot, ſo that the land has 
the advantage of the heat. | 


If any one doubt whether there be this good quality in | 
heat, let him obſerve the effects of the two laſt mention'd 


burnbaitings. In the other, care is taken to mix the more 


improv'd part of the ſoil with the leſs, and conſequently all 


is equally fertile. But in theſe two laſt the aſhes, alone, or 
mix'd with lime, are ſprinkled and plowed in, but nothin 

elſe is dane, Now let the crop upon either of theſe lands 
be regarded, and the obſerver will find, that although the 
whole field be fertile, yet there are here and there round ſpots 


on which the corn is fairer and finer than in the reſt. - And 


when he examines the matter ſtrictly, he will find that 
theſe are the ſpots on which the „b burnt. 

The aſhes made by that burning have been carefully 
ſpread ; and they have not. been more abundant in one place 
than another: to what then is this particular fertility of theſe 
ſpots owing ? it is to the 225 ing of the ground under and 
about thoſe heaps. SS, | 


Let this inſtruct every Meer who intends to dreſs his 


corn land with aſhes, to burn the materials upon the place. 
Practice ſhews, that the lighter theſe materials are, the more 
fertility there is in the aſhes. Now the ſtuff burnt on theſe 


occaſions is much lighter than the common billets uſed for 
| ſing. This therefore is ſome advantage, but the heating 


of. the ground is a much greater. | 

Although the perfect burnbaiting of lands has on many 
occaſions a greater effect than any of theſe ſuperficial and 
imperfect imitations of it ; yet the farmer will find his ac- 


count in theſe, 


-Q'73: The 


U 
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The perfect burnbaiting is proper only for certain ſoils, 


Theſe ſeveral different ſlighter imitations of that excellent 
practice have been laid down to ſuit it to others. 


The farmer will ſee in what manner, and on what octa: 
ſions he is to employ them: and he may have this comfort 
in the uſe of them, that when he can only employ the 
flighter kinds, his lands have not occaſion for the more per- 


fect: and though additional encreaſe be leſs, the 2 * 
Toi is leſs which procures it. 


| End of the SECOND BOOK, 
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The INTRODUCTION. | 
Of incloſure, in general. 


H VING given the huſbandman inſtructions for un- 


derſtanding the nature of his ſoil; and enriching it 
by manures; we advance to an, improvement of another 
ſpecies ; that which is made by incloſure. This is not 
only great in itſelf, but is the beſt aſſiſtance to the other 
kinds. 155 Fn Ds 8 a 
If it be ſaid, this reſpects the land owner, rather than 
him who rents his ground, it is the purpoſe and deſign of 
this work to inſtruct both: nor is it poſſible to form a wiſh 


more advantageous to this. kingdom, than that the poſſeſ- 


ſors of land, would join with the huſbandman who rents it, 
in this great undertaking of improvement. . 
But though incloſing in the firſt inſtance may more pro- 
perly be ſaid to regard the landlord, it is an article of great 
concern alſo to the farmer. He is to keep up the fences at 
a conſiderable charge. F 

The benefit of incloſing is ſo evident, that thoſe who 
have for other reaſons written againſt the practice, allow'd 
it the greateſt improvement of particular eſtates. It en- 
creaſes the rent of land in a very important manner, bring- 
ing it at once to three or four, and ſometimes to ten times 
EO Ig. ˙ 8 Lo 

Every inftance I have ſeen of it, has join'd to enforce this 
general account: no attempt in that way can be named, 
that has not enrich'd the owner. One would wonder, a 


+ * 


thing fo plainly beneficial, is not more univerſally pratifed. 


In private eſtates ſome contain more, ſome leſs of en- 
clos d, and of common field land. England is ſuppos'd to 
contain more than forty millions of acres; and about one 
third part of our land is open field. On this ſuppoſition, the 
rent of more than fourteen millions of acres of land in this 


kingdom, may be now raiſed to three, four, or many more 


times its value, by incloſure. 1 
Almoſt every private eſtate is more or leſs concern'd in 
this, as a part of the general quantity; it becomes there- 


fore pear land owner to conſider it deeply. If he can this 


way treble the rent of ſome conſiderable part of his. eſtate 
without injury to any perſon, ſurely it is worth his while to 


It 


9 
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It has been ſaid ineloſures are againſt the laws of God; 


and ſome have imagin'd they tend to oppreſs the poor; but 


theſe points have been debated as their importance de- 


mands; and it has been ſhewn, that if every acre in this 


kingdom were incloſed, it would be for the advantage of 
the poor as well as rich. However, let humanity in this 
caſe be the guide to every particular perſon ; ſince: what 
might upon the whwple be a publick benefit, may in ſome 
caſes: be a private crime. W 
Let the land owner who is about to incloſe, conſider the 
conſequences in that particular place : if it appear that many 
are to be injur d by that which ſingly enriches him, he 
ught to decline the undertaking : but theſe certainly are 
_ circumſtances that cannot often happen, EI, 


WG Ns A e 
Of the great advantage of incloſure. 


VERY land owner is more or leſs concern'd in this 

article of incloſure, in proportion as more or leſs of 
his land lies open; but it will be objected by many, who 
ſee the advantages, and have land enough to improve, that 
in ſome places the ſoil is fo bad, it is not worth the ex- 
pence ; and in others, that as the lands have lain open from 
time immemorial, the common people will not ſuffer it. 
Every objection! ought to be anſwer'd. Thoſe made 


againſt the general practice, have been already taken notice 


of; and it is fit theſe ſhould be conſider'd, which regard 
particular attempts: the general practice muſt be begun and 
carried on by particulars ; therefore they ought to be ſatiſ- 
fied where there is ground to do it. 


Pg * 


very natural objection; but it is not juſt. A great deal of 
land is called barren, that would have a better character 
under right management. Nine- tenths of the land in Eng- 
land that is called ſo, might be cultivated with great profit. 
Every thing may be cultivated except hard rock, and of 
that we have very little. He who ſhall think it worth 
while to undertake the improvement of the worſt of ſoils 
heartily, and ſhall begin with encloſure, will give his de- 
ſcendants cauſe to bleſs thoſe who ſet him on the trial. 
Let us turn our eye upon thoſe tracts of ſand whieh co- 
ver ſome parts of Suffolk, and the edge of Norfolk: no- 
thing call'd a foil, can be fo barren as theſe, and yet they 
| 5 are 


The barrenneſs of the ground is a very common and E 
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202 OF INCLOSU RES. Book III. 
_ are cultivated, where people have ſpirits n mee to a 
fair advantage. 

In ſome of thele plaoes the furface is'a naked . 
"Fhixo:i is no mixture of earth to be ſeen in it; and no weed, 
not fo much as a blade of graſs to be found upon it for 
miles. In the open places it is moveable, like the ſands 
of Arabia, by the winds; and is carried in great quanti- | 
ties,” like waves, before every hard gal No wonder no- 
thing grows upon it ; for this iron circumſtance muſt 
_ provent: that entirely. 

Nothing can be pretended: to be more barren, exvept — 
rock; yet they find the way to render this fertile. They 
ſow bay ſeed upon it in a calm day, and immediately cover 

this with furze-buſhes, which they ſtake down, to prevent 
| their being blown off. The covering not only keeps the 
fand ſteady, but produces ſome moiſture, as there will be 
on all ground that is cover d. This ſoftens the ſeed, and 
it oon fhoots. After a little time the roots ſpread, and i in- 
tangle, in their natural way, and hold down both them 
felves and the foil, till it be cover'd with a tolerable fward, 
and fix'd from the motion it had before. 

Tolerable paſture is thus produced out of 2 moſt abſo- 
Jute waſte. We propoſe theſe things for the farmer's imi- 
tation, and improvement. The owner may ſee from this 
he needs not ſuppoſe any part of his eſtate barren, from 
this fault; and we ſhall ſhew how all others may be reme- 
died, and how moſt of them are remedied in one place or 

He who undertakes the of huſbandry, e 
plan, will not ſtop at what he has ſeen done by others. He 

s feen what may be done in the improvement of foils, and 
for what — 1 red and upon theſe principles he will 
turn the Suffolk method to a much greater account. 

Let him who has ſuch a piece of ground, begin as they 

do there, but let him not ſtop where they do. When he 

has cover'd the ſand with a ſward, let him encloſe it with a 

mw hedge, to prevent that from the ty THe ground 
deing driven upon his crop, and burying it. 


Let him allo confider, that when he has a piece of ſandy 


ound encloſed, graſs is not the only produce it may yield. 
arrots thrive better inthis, than any CRY and tur- 
nops. will ſucceed very well. | 
"Theſe are r menen wh which he * the D 
| 3 — 
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of his incloſure, in a few years, and all that time be im- 
proving the land. But that is not all. 1 0 
We have ſhewn in what manner ſandy ſoils may be 
brought into a condition to bear any crop to great profit, 
and with great certainty. What will improve and enrich; 
2 ſandy ſoil, which has ſome mixture of earth, will, in a 
fuller uſe, give fruitfulneſs to this bare ſand itſelf ; this fol- 
lows from the nature of the practice, which conſiſts in ad- 
ding ſuch matters as alter the nature of the ground. 

As ſoon as the owner has been at the expence of an in- 
cloſure, let him not depend upon hay, which is little, or 
pou the paſty ge it will afford, which, though. very 
ſweet, is alfo moderate in quantity. Bo Bs Ls 

Let him begin to improve it by the methods laid down 
before ; and when he has by careful management brought 
it to the condition of a better ground, let him ſow it in the 
uſual manner, * He will reap wheat, barley, rye, beans and 
peaſe from it, to the aſtoniſhment of his neighbours, and 
perhaps to their imitation, Oo TIS 

This is no way to be undertaken but by beginning with 
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incloſure, the expence will be fomething ; but a few crops 
will repay it: and the land will be render'd valuable for 
ever. 1 55 5 . 
Ass this may be done by incloſures in the worſt ſoils, up- 
on a better land the advantage will be greater. What is 
propoſed here was to anſwer the objection, that ſome parts 
of an eſtate may be not worth incloſing; which is thus 
ſhewn to be a miſtake. , ry 3 25 
The benefits of a perfect and expenſive dreffing of land, 

. are never thoroughly ſecured to him who is at the expehce 
and trouble, but in lands that are incloſed. This there 
fore is a great motive for extending the practice. 

As to oppofition, where the incloſing will be a real in- 
jury to the poor, the landlord has been already adviſed to 
let it alone; but this can happen only in a few inſtances. In 
all others, where their oppotiticn arfſes from obſtinacy and 
folly, let him guard againſt its effects by fetting out in a 
SE een ee 
Dry hedges are calily laid flat, and quickfets pulled up, 
let kim qd bis we a ditch ſeven feet deep, and as 
many wide, and prevent their throwing in the earth, by 
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ſpreading it as it is thrown out, upon his land, This will 
erve as à manute to the ſoil, and though paſſion might 
| have led the mob to throw in the bank if it had —— 
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they will not be at the pains of digging for that purpoſe: 
they cannot have opportunities of doing this] in fecret, and 
the will not dare to do it openly. 

Thus the effects of malice will be Peeneberch i and the 
benefit of the expence and labour aſſured to the proprietor ; 
if water can be pot into the ditch, the better. After a 
few years, things will be left quiet, and a quick the ad | 
planted, which will thrive leiſurely, ang. inert all the 
vantages of a regular i ineloſure. n | 


CHAP. u. 


07 the more particular benefits of OT EY ; las the 
TRY other objettions made againſt it. 


-H E improvements mention'd in the preceding part of 
this work, are very numerous, and great. The leaſt 
of them will anſwer the expence of the moſt coſtly inclo- 
ſure, in the compaſs of a few years ; and there is no kind 
of land whatſoever, but will by that means be render” d capa- 
ble of one or other of them. | 
This ſets the buſineſs of incloſure on its proper footing, 
ſhewing the land owner, in every ſituation, that it is his 
Intereſt to incloſe. It is a bold thing to advance, but it is 
as certainly a truth, that no perſon ever, ſet about incloſure 
upon proper knowledge, who did not vaſtly profit by it. 
It not only makes land yield greatly more ; but it prevents 
treſpaſſes — injuries which are continually happening in 
common lands. : 
It gives a liberty allo of maki ng whatſoever alterations 
or improvements he ſhall chooſe : he may plant and fow- 
what he pleaſes, and in what manner he pleaſe z which he 
eannot do without a-thouſand inſults, interruptions, and in- 
- conveniences, from the malice, envy, or folly of his 
neighbours, while it lies open. 
We read of incloſing as the next thing to plowing; of- 
ten, in more improved times, as prior to it: and in all 
known courtries, from the earlieſt time to the preſent, in- 
cloſed lands have been held more valuable than the open. 
HBeſide the political advantages of incloſure, in ſecuring 
the fruits of a man's induſtry, there are ſeveral that may 
be called natural. We have mentioned the uſe of hedges 
in thoſe ſandy weilds of Suffolk, to keep off loads of the 
looſe covering of the barren parts, from overwhelming the 
eur: but belide this, they are of great ſervice to the 
crop, 


a 
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crop, of whatſoever kind. They defend it from winds, 
and, from thoſe, cold and nipping blaſts which are fo mif- 
. Chievous in the early part of the ſpring. An incloſed piece 
of land. is always warmer than a piece in an open field of 
the ſame ſoil and condition. BEE: rome 
Incloſure preſerves the natural heart of the land, and that 
richneſs which may be added to it by proper manures. The 
ſame quantity of manure will do twice the ſervice upon a 
quiet, warm, and ſheltered cloſe, than it will upon an 
equal quantity of ground in an open field, where it is liable 
to all injuries. An incloſed land yields a much larger crop 
of any kind of corn, from the ſame ſeed and the fame 
dreſſing, than the ſame quantity in an open field: and as 


to the graſs, there is no compariſon. The hedges alſo, 


if rightly managed, are, in themſelves, a great profit. 
They ſerve for a ſhelter to the cattle ; and ſupply wood for 


all neeeſſary purpoſes ; and they may be made in many 
places to yield valuable fruit. PEER 349 | 


| Theſe added to the other benefits ariſing from enclo- 
ſure, we hope will lead all to a due ſenſe of its importance. 


Nona more is wanting to convert the naked and ſtarved 


parts of Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, and our other counties, in- 
to the ſame condition with the moſt rich and improved 
parts of Buckinghamſhire, and 'Hertfordſhire ; and eo — 


the common people of one as happy as thoſe of the other: 


for whatever pretences may be made of the oppreſſion of the 


poor, encloſing, they no where are ſo happy as where 
the land, in general, is under incloſure, and no where ſo 


miſerable, poor, ragged, and idle, as in thoſe places where 


moſt of it lies in common. . 

All was originally open: the civilizing of people, and 
improving lands by incloſure, came together. Thoſe who 
firſt ſettle in a country find it all common: they, by de- 


grees, appropriate and incloſe: and why ſhould not that 


which is found ſo beneficial in the firſt ſteps to improving a 
Country, be carried throughout. = 8 88 


Every man would wiſh, to have his own entirely ſe- 


cure, and this can only be by incloſure. That land can- 


not be perfectly a man's own, which is not entirely in his 
power. And that is not in his power which he cannot 


manage as he pleaſes; where the profits of his labour 
and expence are not aſſur d to him; where every ſtray 
beaſt from the highways and commons, may walk in and 
| tread down his crop: nor can that land be faid to be 2 

fectly 
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fectly under his management, which he is obliged to. ſow 
and reap at the time others do, when he knows how, by 
another conduct, to. haye gre eater profits. = 
What is urged here in. favour of incloſure, is ns fram 
fancy, for we 1 2 daily the effects of that practice. Let 
us direct our eyes to places where, in the memory of our 
fathers, incloſures have been made from the common fields; 
and examine together the condition of what is-incloſed, and 
what lies common. The land is the ſame; an hedge only 
| it : yet we find univerſally, the crop is greater in the 
incloſure, than in the common fields: nor can there be 
cavil againſt the concluſion from this, by — that 
more is beſtowed, in drefling the incloſed piece 0 
for. *tis plain, by peoples continuing to dreſs it at — ex- 
pence, that the profit anſwers. The general and un- 
anſwerable argument is, that ingloſed — are of more 
value than equal quantities upon the common field. This 
is ſo plain an argument that it admits no diſpute. 
Me ſee vaſt quantities of land lie open, where it is of little 
value : we have ſeen, from time to time, parcels taken from 
this and incloſed, which, upon due dreſſings, have, in a 
few years, paid back. All the expence of incloſing and im- 
provement. Can there be any reaſon. afſign'd why this 
ſhould not be done every where? | 
Ihe reaſans that have been pretended againſt it are either 
falſe or frivolous. Many of them have no foundation in 
fact; and others 4 are true, and make a general 855 
— — — ——— 

t is not true that the r wou injured Y 
incloſure : if there be . — and by 121 be 
made to the iufferers. The advantage that r man has b 
keeping two or three ſad creatures of » Of any kind, 
upon the common land, are not nearly equal to —— he 

and his family would find, by being ſure to know where 
to get conſtant employment as labourers. The privilege is 
indeed a ſource of idleneſs: and that can never be for pri- 

vate nor publick advantage. 
Upon So edges of great commans- we ** a ifs. ſet 
of cottager — is in their faces, and miſery upon 
their beck: —_ idle away. their time in tending their own 
and- other people” s cattle ; and breed their 3 to this 
poor employment. The profits are not comparable to what 
they would have from. the Aua mou 5 al if. " land 
5 
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lands were incloſed, they would be compelied to mew; 
un always found in employment. 

The number of claims and titles for every piece of Quai 
mon field and waſte land, is indeed likely to be always an 
_ . hindrance to incloſure. —— ſeveral people one man is 


obſtinate, and will not c J another is under age and 
cannot: theſe are real tions, but they may be . 
moved, ö 


Is What has been ſaid upon this ſubje& true or falſe? 


certnly it is true being true, is it not ſufficient proof of 


the general and univerſal benefit of incloſure ? if ſo, why 


ſhould not a power be allowed to the majority of proprie- 
tors, by parliament, as in other caſes, to which the few 
who are foolifh and obſtinate, muſt ſubmit? In virtue af 
this, a liberty ſhould be given to-fome to treat for minars ; 
and in all particular caſes proviſion made for thoſe who 
ſhall fairly rat themſelves aggrieved. | 

This appears to be a reaſonable plan: and the „ 
. quences of it are certain. They ate a great addition to the 

value of land; and a conſtant employment for the poor and 
induſtrious. The highways, which are at preſent fo wide 


in theſe open fields, and deſtroy ſo large quantity of the 
land, mi ht be reduced, and no prejudice to any-could-ariſe 


from it ere, any more than elſewhere. A great deal of 


land would be thus recovered from the moſt needleſs waſte 


imaginable ; and its value would be made greater. | 
As inclofing land any way is an advantage in erery 
place, the ſmaller the incloſures are, the greater is the im- 
provement. Incloſures of à large extent are leſs ſheltered 
by their hedges, and have leſs of all the other benefits, as 
they approach nearer to the nature of common fields. And, 


on the contrary, the more of theſe inclofures are made, and 


the ſmaller the parcels of land contained within them, in 
the greater degree it has the benefit of that practice. 

The encreaſed value of land keeps pace with theſe ad- 
vantages : the ſame quantity, upon the fame ſoil, will al- 
ways let for a larger ſum if there be many, than it will 
if there be few incloſures ; that is, it will fetch the more 


rent, the more it is divided. Objections might be ſtarted, 


from particular inſtances, and ſuch will be conſider d ſeve- 

rally hereafter : ehis is ſai generally ; and it has fewer ex· 
ceptions than almoſt any 3 general fab 

In meadow land nar is — a loſs by too a 


| hedges, from the * of graſs they fpoil by their 


{hade, 
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Ir to the 
want of knowledge in fencing. We ſhall Sa that in 
theſe caſes, if proper trees are planted, their _— will 
be worth more than the graſs they injure. 

Objections have been ſtarted againſt incloſure in corn 
lands, from a common opinion that-wheat is more ſubject 
to blaſts-and mildew: in inclos'd lands, than in the open 
fields. Of this we ſhall treat at large, [when'we ſpeak of 
the diſtemperatures of corn: for the preſent it is ſufficient 
to ſay, that theſe accidents are not the Feffects of incloſure. 
We ſhall, hereafter; ſhew their nature and their cauſe; and 
propoſe ſuch methods as will not fail to preſerve the crop. 
Wheat is as liable to blaſt and mildew upon an open field, 
as in an incloſure, provided the land be as rich; and as there 
are methods of prevention in each caſe, there i is not the 
leaſt juſtice in ſung | this accident as an argument againſt 

©  Incloſure. 
It is ſaid, the number of labouring people i is not luci | 
ent for drefling all the lands in the kingdom, if they were 
all incloſed. Let this be fairly — for it has ſome 
weight. The fame quantity of well- ineloſed land demands 
more workmen than when open. The cauſe. of this is 
from the different culture of incloſed and open fields; in 
the fallowing of one, the conſtant working of the other. 
But this is a great argument in its favour. All the land of 
the kingdom could not be incloſed at once; ſo the labou- 
rers would not be all wanted at once. They would riſe as 
the occaſion roſe for them. At preſent all other employ- 
ments are over-burthen'd with numbers. Tradeſmen 
ſtarve from the multitude in every buſineſs. A better ap- 
plication to huſbandry would take off theſe redundant tra- 
ders, and would thoſe multitudes, who, becauſe they can- 
not get bread at their profeſſions, rob and ſteal, 

Theſe are all the objections that have been made to che 

incloſure of lands; and every impartial perſon will judge, 
whether the anſwers be not ſatisfactory. 
General rules cannot ſuit all particular caſes ; therefore 
he is not to go to work raſhly, on ſeeing the utility of the 
plan, but to follow us, ſtep by ſtep: we ſhall ſhew him, 
that though all incloſure is profitable in all places, yet the 
incloſure of meadow land is one thing, and of corn land 

another; with the reaſons of this difference, and the con- 
duct he is to follow. | 

Tis ſaid there are lands which cannot be incloſed, be- 

"cauſe 


cuſe than knowledge. That all trees are not ſuited to all 


| land that will not bear ſome. 


planted for that purpoſe, the water will fill ditches. - 7 : 


- ducted, would not have ſucceeded: -- 


* 1 


Teach of natural or artificial overflowings, are called wet 


come next into conſideration: the ſuiting the fence to the 
land, and the making and preſerving the ſeveral kinds. 


among them. 


\ 
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cauſe trees or ſhrubs will not grow upon them, but we 
ſhall ſhew, that ignorance is oftener the parent of this ex- 


j 


ſoils, every one knows ; but there are ſome ſuited to every 
kind, and theſe ſuch as may be work'd into hedges. Where 
trees will not thrive, there are other kind of fences to be 
made; and, in general, nature, in thoſe very places where 
he Sev grow, to the one, has made proviſion for the 
There is ho land that may not be incloſed by ſome fence 
or other, with profit to the undertaker. The methods will 
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N Of the ſeveral kinds of fence. 


V E have faid every kind of ground will not admit 8 
of every kind of incloſure: but that there is no 
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Where the ſoil is too barren for the growth of an hedge, 
there is often ſtone ready for a wall: and where it is too 
damp for the thriving of thoſe ſhrubs, which uſually are 


The' firſt thing is to examine the nature, ſoil, and ſitua- 
tion of the ground to be incloſed. There is choice enough ; 
of ways to do it; and a-prudent election muſt be made „ 


He who ſhould plant hawthorn in a fenn, or dig ditches 
on a ſandy hill, muſt be diſappointed. One will rot, and 
the other be fill'd up. Neither can they at all anſwer the 
purpoſe. But that is no proof incloſure, properly oon- 

But meadow and paſture grounds fall within the reach of 
this great benefit. Theſe laſt are diſtinguiſned by the de- 
gree of moiſture. Thoſe which lie low, and within the 
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meadows or paſtures; and thoſe which have a higher ſitua - 

tion are called dry meadows; or, more commonly, dry paſ- 

tures. Some confine the term meadows to the wet, and 

paſtures to the dry; but this is not the uſual ſenſe of the 

words. Beſide theſe there is another kind of meadow, or 

paſture ground, which is damp or wet from its own nature, 

not from the accident of being dverſſowed, at times, by ris 
Vor. J. F N vers, 
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vers r is what is called 


in; "OY are the three great differences of meatlow or paſ- 
tute ground: and according to theſe the lands are to be en- 
. Cloſed in ſeveral manners. 

In the dry paſtures hedges are che proper r fences. 
are of great ſervice; beſide their ſheltering the ns. they 
defend the grafs from the ſummer heats, and ſhelter it in the 
ſpring from the drying winds, For this reaſon, the ſmaller 
the incloſures are in dry foils, and on hilly fituations, the 
better the paſture thrives. This ma we ſeen in the hilly paſ- 
tures of our improved counties. is freſh in thefe ſmall 
- cloſes, while the grafs is poor, ſparing, and burnt up in the 
opener paſtures, The hedges alſo are of value for their pro- 
duce in uſeful wood. 

The wet meadow requires choice- in the ſhrubs for the 
hedge, and ſuch as are proper thrive ſo faſt, that the profit 
ariſing from them is very conſiderable: in theſe the inclo- 
ſures need not be fo ſmall; for lying low, and being well 

water 'd, they are better defended in cheir wn nature both 
againſt the winds and ſun. 

For the laſt or wetteſt kind of 3 A. didohes take | 

2 bedges. They eaſily fill with water, and are a 
very ſafe feuce. Beſide that, if well contrived, at the 
ſame time that they inclofe, aſſiſt in draining the Land. 
Thus a proper regard being paid to the nature of the 
| ground, fehges may always be =o The quickſet hedge wilt 
thrive in many places, where few imagine: this requires a 
degree of knowledge the generality of huſbandmen have not; 
bat which we ſhall endeavour. to convey. to them in the 

meſt and itnoſt, familiar manner. In places where the 
will not thrive, there are other ſhrubs that will 

make a good fence. Where nothing of this kind can be 
uſed, the earth yielding ſtone, walls may be built at a ſmall 
expence ; er it abounds with water for ditches: and where 
none of all thee can be had, banks of earth may fupply the 
place, and will anſwer the full purpoſe. He who is inclined 
to incloſe, ean never be at a loſs: far a fence. We ſhall in- 
 fotm the farmer of the proper fences for all kinds of 
grounds and 'of the haſt nay of n . N | 
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neat © BR! ADL. NM. 
ee ker, and their uſe in fencing. 


A ING enumerated the ſeveral fences, and the lands 
to Which they are moſt ſuited, we come to the parti- 
cular conſideration of each. Ditches are the moſt cheap 
and eufy of all: and they lead to the making the others; and 
| —_— eonfiderable article, the draining of land. From 
all advance to the quickſets : thence to the plan- 
A * trees in hedges, | from that to their plantation 
in coppices and foreſts. _ 
Fencing by ditches is the leaſe expenſive of all the kinds; 
the made, and the eafieſt to keep in repair: but it is 
only to be done in wet land. Where there is plenty of wa- 


ter, the incloſure cannot ſo well uſe any other kind: but let 


him be ſure this is the caſe ; for he whe ſhould dig ditches, 
and not have Vater for chem, would throw away a great 
deal of expence. 

He muſt examine not only whether it be wet and damp, 
for that many lands are at certain ſeaſons, or by acci- 


dent; but whether it be naturally and conſtantly fo at a due 


depth. Let him ſee from what ſource the wetneſs arifes, and 
whether this be continual ; or of ſuch a kind as will afford a 
ſuffcient ſupply of water for the filling ditches. 
If his neighbours have ditches, let him obſerve their ſtate 
and condition; and fee whether they anſwer their purpoſes. 


If he finds they do not, let him conſider i 4 if they do, 


let kim ſee whether ſuch will be likely to anſwer his purpoſe 
in the ſame manner. 
Tf ditches have been fed long in the ebe and 
a ſucceed wel}; let him examine whether the failure 
to nature of neglect. Whether they have not been 
2 allow ; -and whether they do not 1 up by were 
or by the —— of che ſoil; which in dogg ground 


* it 8 that their mperſft ſucceſs | is owing to any na- 

tural eauſe, let him not attempt the ſame kind of fence up- 

on his ou ground: if there be not a ſupply of Water, all his 
art cannot in theſe caſes bring it. 

Tf he find the bad ſucceſs owing to ill- management, let 
him learn better from their errors, and by avoiding them in 
his own work, aſſure himſelf of that ſucceſs which nature 
allows, 15 the fault be in P them too narrow, ad. 
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ſhallow, let him make his broader or deeper; if in preſerving 
them, let his care he doubled. Did theirs ſucceed at firſt, 
but afterwards fail when choaked up with weeds.? let his be 
kept clean always: and in the ſame manner let him avoid 
pther miſtakes. els $2 Tr 


6's 8 5 5 , \ 7 1 TE * 14 3 
Ikf he find the ditches ſucceed well on his neighbours land, 
let him, before he ſets to work, examine ſtrictly whether his 


own ground be of the ſame kind: for often fields that lie 
very near, differ greatly. The fen lands in Lincolnſhire, 


Northamptonſhire, and the iſle of Ely, terminate abruptly. 


Ditches are the only fence they have in many places-on theſe 
lands, but he would be ſtrangely fooliſh who ſhould attempt 
the ſame fence when out of their diftrit; though ever fo 
cloſe upon the edge of it; only a careful obſervation. is ne- 
ceſſary, however, to determine this; for, though the two 


lands lie ever ſo cloſe, the difference is palpablaeQ.. 


If chere be no ditches by way of fence in the neighbour- 
hood, yet the land ſeems by its likeneſs in ſoil and ſituation, 
to thoſe where they are uſed, to be fit for them, let. him ex- 
amine carefully where holes have been dug by accident, or 
with other deſign, whether water comes into them, and re- 
mains in them, If he find it comes in naturally and freely, 
and remains there tolerably well, let him ſet the example by 


| a fair, mop not large trial; if it ſucceeds, he will con- 


tinue it himſelf, and lead others to imitate it in larger works. 

Where the land lies flat, when it is wet below, and the 
water that ſtands upon it, becomes foul and reddiſh ; where 
the ſoil is black and mellow, and ſhakes or moves under the 
feet in walking, there is generally water for ditches, and theſe 
are the proper. fence ; for there is neither ſtone in the ground 
for walls, nor has the earth a firmneſs for banks, neither will 


a quickſet grow there. Nature in theſe caſes ſhews the in- 


cloſer what he is todo, for ſhe leaves only one thing that he 
can do. He is to dig thoſe fences which he can neither raiſe 
nor build. Beſide the cheapneſs of the work, the ſoil cut- 
ting very eaſy, what is thrown up is of uſe; ſometimes more, 


ſometimes leſs, according to its nature. 


In large commons theſe ditches run into one another; or 
all the leſſer into one larger, which at length communicates 
with ſome other water; but in this caſe the water is apt to 
| grow foul quickly, in the leſſer ditches eſpecially, The beſt 
ſituation is where every ditch can be carried ſtrait. down to 
ſome river, There the water is more conſtant, and is always 


ſweet. Theſe may be bank d ur on occaſion with their own 


3 


earth; 
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earth; and if there be any danger of the cattle from one 
paſture, getting into another by wading over the mouth of 
the diteh, no more is neceſſary than the running a rail alon 
on each ſide into the river, to a certain depth, and they wi 
never attempt to ſwim round it. This is the practice all along 
e eee eee VV 
In marſh land in general this fence does as well as any; 
and in many caſes it is greatly preferable to any other. About 
fix foot is a proper width for theſe ditches, and they ſhould 


14 
19 


be about ſeven in depth, that there may ſtand four or five 


foot water in them uſually; that in droughts there may al- 


ways remain ſome, and that they may hold two or three foot 


perpendicular more in overflowings, without running over 
upon the land. e f | 
When a fence of this kind is made, a little care will pre- 


ſerve it, but that care muſt be uſed, otherwiſe it becomes 


preſently-over-grown and uſeleſs ;: or the weeds cover it fo 
thick, that cattle attempting to walk over fall in, and are not 
able to get out again. This is a common accident on the 
careleſs peoples grounds in the iſle of Ely, but it ſeldom hap- 
pens where things are better regulated. Weeds are apt to 


grow in ſtill; waters; and the ſoil is ſo ſoft, that the bank 
and edges of the ditch are ſoon broke, and ſpoil'd : but in 


the worſt of theſe places, when the ditches are properly 


clean'd, the accident ſcarce ever happens. When the wa- 


ter is clean, and the bank ſteep, there is hardly any ſuch 
thing heard of as cattle falling in. 9 af 
I heſe fences do not anſwer the purpoſe of a hedge in de- 
fending the graſs from ſyn, or winds ; but the moiſture of 
the earth in thoſe places anſwers the purpoſe. And at the 
time this moiſture is too abundant in ſuch grounds, the ſame 
ditch which ſerves for a. fence, anſwers in ſome degree the 


purpoſe of 2 drain. The water is to ſtand in the ditch two 


or three foot below the ſurface, and in this caſe the upper- 
moſt two foot of the earth is drain'd in a great meaſure by it, 
and this depth. takes in all the ſoil. _ | „ 
So much good is to be done in many ſituations by the ditch 
fencing alone, that the ſame ground which lying open is wet 
and ſhakes under the feet, will, upon dividing it by a good 
number of ditches, be render'd firm and ſound; and its 
product in all reſpects better : therefore in dividing and in- 
cloſing land hy ditches as well as hedges, the ſmaller the in- 
cloſures are made, the better. 
Ih he earth that is thrown up in digging theſe ditches, is a 
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that pens them in, they ſpread under the ſurface where the 
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very conſiderable quantity, and according to its nature, or 


the circumſtance af the place ſerves various purpoſes. 


times the whole, and ſometimes a part is requir d for bank · 
ing at the edge af the ditch itſelf. The earth itfelf is ſome · 


times entire fine. mould, and not unfrequently is either a true 


peat, at ſome little depth, ar is ſo intermixed with roots, 
that it will make a kind of peat at the ſurface... In Lincaln- 
ſhire they cut it into proper pieces, whether it be of the bet- 
ter or worſer kind; and burn it either alone, or with dry d 


| Fw dung: and the fine black mould chat is dug up is excels 


e dn fo FR APY ey GERI 1905 
TCRMNT TC... 
„ | Of draining j in general. | 


ANDS. which have occaſion for draidliriy, i 
other fence but that by ditching, for they are too-wet 

or quickſet hedges, and too fpft to bear the weight of walls. 

": Theſe lands are of two kinds, their difference ariſing 
els from their ſituation : the one ſort lie between 
bills, or upon ſome level on their ſides, or even on their 


tops. Theſe are called by wa 1 diſtinction, bogs, or bog - 
gy lands: the others lie in 2 


at,' and often extend upon an 
2 level many miles. Ts are called bens as fenny | 
ands. ; 


„ee eee digin don; but if the wen” ber 


mean only wet and ſoft, it is as applicable to many parts of 


the fens, as to the hilly quagmires, many of theſe fens being 
as tender and ſoft as what are more panicubarty called bogs 
upon the hills, or between them. e 

There is ſome difference in the ways of draining theſe 
lands; and to this is owing the difference of their denomi- 
pation. The bogey lands have an advantage over the fenny, 
in that they have a greater deſcent; and thence ariſes the dif- 
ference in the methods: the fenny lands, i in general, are leſs 


"wet, and leſs Totten. 


To underſtand the training of theſe lands, wenn know 


from what the miſchief ariſes. 


Bogs are made by ſprings, which riſe at forns depth under. 
the ſurface. Hills naturally give riſe to ſprings : and when 
theſe iſſuing from ſome depth, meet with a weight of earth 


ſoil | is 0 and N and 7 wy tin it very r a quag- 
. mire, 
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mire,, cover d only by a turf at the top, which is continually. 


in a trembling motion when trod upon. 


Fen lands he on flats, and are nearly upon the. level win 


the water of rivers that run them: Bray are ſubject to be. 
overflowed by the ſwelling of thoſe 1 rivers. When this hap- 
pens» as they lie ſo flat the water cannot get off ; and hence 
ariſes the neceſſity of draining them, 'T here are ſome fen 

lands continually wet, not accidentally from thoſe e 

ings. Theſe approach morg to the nature of the bogs ; and 
the method of draining them is to be accordingly n, | 
para that for Saks and partly as the other. 


CHAP. vw. 7498 
Of draining bogey lands. 1 


HEN a piece of bogey ogg) groun und is to bs drain'd we 
art 


muſt kr find the low ; and obſerve what de- 
ſcent thers. i is. Then a drain is to be open'd, and it muſt 
be cut through the ground to ſuch a depth, that its bottom 
be at leaſt a foot below the level of the ſprings. The water 
from the whole adjacent ground drains -into the cut; and 
there, provided a free paſſage be kept open, it runs off, 
This ſingle operation, if it be judiciouſly deſign'd, and 
operly perſorm d, muſt effect a cure. The. cauſe of this 
properly ſs is, that the water of ſprings is damm'd up by 
earth; a paſſage i is here given, and conſequently the cauſe 


of the evil is removed. The water that ſwelled and ſoaked 


the ground, becauſe it could not get off, has now a way by 
which it runs out freely and continually ; - and the g 
which was made a quagmire bo its being before pent in, be- 
comes dry enough to be uſefu 
Ihe great care muſt he, that the drain be cut deep enough: 
for if it be not below the bottom of the ſprings, the remedy 
will be imperfect. There will till be a lodgment of water 
in the — part of the hog, the drain carrying off only 
what is above the level of its ottom; and it is ſurprizing to 
ſee. how much miſchief 2 little wet in a land, chat has been 
us 'd to be boggy, will go. 
be depth is ſo.uncertain, there is no ne any general 
rule for it: but ſame gueſs may be made the nature of 
the ground. The wg appears greater to the ſpring than it 
is, becauſe the boggy land js raiſed and ſwelled up beyond its 
2 ſurfaee, 2 farce of the water that is confin'd in 
5 infouch that in a bog Pp Krain d, it will often fink 
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two, me oe was foot from, what as: the « pag he : white 
wet. | e 


* 


we wei he of e that pens en in: but he rho fois EY 
this wi diſcretion and judgn ent, Will know where -abouts i it 


| will fall, from his' obſervations ; > he muſt have reſolution | 


© 7 throup h what he has undertaken, for all will be ſure” 
pro t in the l I 
The drain mut be bed in the loweſt place, and carried 
into the bog towards the ſprin ag head; and trenches muſt 
then be cut acroſs : by means theſe every part of i it- will 


The breadth of the hel = 2 . to the 
depth; the undertaker will be able to gueſs nearly at the ne- 
cellary depth, before he begins the work. | 

Some farther care will be neceſſary in the draining bogs, | 
for the ſecuring the advantage, and avoiding inconveniences, 

When ſmall drains are- ſufficient, as ruſhy bogs ; they 
thay be left open; and no farther care is neceſſary: than to 
loo at them now and then, to ſee they are kept from filling . 
up: But when they 2 are broader and ae run. farttiey 
precaution is neceſſ: 

The earth thrown out muſt never be left upon the — 
of theſe drains: if it will ſerve neither for firing or manure, 
it muſt be carried off, to be thrown away; but generally i K 
is a turſy matter, And will make à co e fuel. 


Fi When the drain is wide and deep, tis Wes to cover it up 


to prevent cattle falling in. A quantity of rough ſtones muſt 
be thrown in: they ſhould be ſuch as will not ſettle too cloſe. 
Upon thefe i is to be laid refuſe wood, and over that ſome of 
the earth that was thrown out in digging; - By this means a 


paſſage will be left free for all the water the ſprings yield, 


and there will be none of theſe great openings upon the ſur- 
face. Care muſt be taken to keep the trenches clean; and 
then this main drain will keep in order for ages. | 


This is the practice in the draining of boggy lands; but it 


| is not our intention to leave the practical hulbandman; with 
5 only the common and general rules to guide him. The beſt 


general methods admit of improvement in particular inſtances. 
Though in many places the trenches will keep clean, if 
the earth thrown up out of them be removed; yet in ſome 
bogs the earth naturally ſwells ſo,” that they fill up of them 
ſelves, though cut to a conſiderable depth; from their bot - 
toms [=> and their ſides puſhing towards one another. 
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I have ſeen in Lancaſh ire ſüch ſtrong inſtances of thi Co 
that one might trace the old trenches over the ſurface of tlie 

bog, not in hollows, but in a kind of rough ſeams rais'd. 
above the level; as the letters cary'd in the grotto of Anti- 
paros, not only fill up in time, by the ſwelling of the ſtone, 
but project — „ c TOY TOTP RO 
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In theſe caſes the bog remains a bog ſtill, The expence 
has been thrown away, and the attempt of draining given 
over : if ſuch difcouraging circumſtances threaten our un 


9. 


dertaker, there is yet no need of giving up the deſign. © 1 

"He is be we bly trenches as his wide and geg drain; keep: | 
ing them from filling up, by throwing in ſometkiing between q 
chat will preſerve an opening for the water, and keep the 1 

Let the trenches be cut deeper than otherwiſe; ſuppoſe 1 
three foot deep, and two foot over. As ſoon as they are a 
made, let the bottoms of them be cover'd with freſh cut 1 
black thorn buſhes: upon theſe let him throw in a quantity 5 


of large refuſe ſtones : over theſe let there be another cover- 
ing of black thorn buſhes, and then a covering of ſtraw ; 
and upon this ſome of the earth, ſo as to make the ſurface 
level with the reſt. Theſe trenches will always keep open. 
We are only bringing the experience of one part of the 
kingdom to the. affiftance of the others; and laying before 
the huſbandman of Lancaſhire, the practice of the gdrainer 
in Oxfordſhire. This is a well known method there, 
N othing is more eaſy, nor is there any boggy piece of 
land where the large drain can be made effectually, that may 
not be cur'd by this practice. Yet, at this hour, many pieces } 
of boggy ground may be ſeen in the per before · cited, 'x 
with the trenches all grown up, and with a deep dirty drain - 
half full of rubbiſh, which might every one have been tho- i 
—_— and perfectly cur'd, by this ſingle and flight expe- 
en. | (8 r 1 
In Staffordſhire, inſtead of black thorn buſhes, they make 
the firft lay of a quantity of freſh heath, and then put the 
ſtones, covering them with a good coat of more heath, and 
then with earth. This is a good method where heath is to 
be had; for it is tougher and more durable in the wet than 
the other; and at the ſame time, though it lies cloſer a great 
deal, yet there is ſomething ſo ſtubbed in the large ſhoots, 
that they will not be preſs'd entirely flat. Te 
"The worſt boggy lands that lie upon or between hills. 
may be drain'd'by this method: which is eaſy, cheap, and 
FEI . . | | not 


f 
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not liable to failure by. accidents ; and. it is as certain, the 
value, of the recover d lands is very great. 
To this we ſhall- add a method of making drains, j in 
=: fuch bogey ground 2s is ſoft and mellow, and bu moderate | 
wet. 
* Several holes inuſt be dug in 2 frait line along the | 
at abqut eight foot diſtance; theſe are to he ſeven foot deep, 
and four foot wide, A man is to get into aue of theſe as ſoan 
as it is dug, and to dig toward. the 14 rp way, leaving 
a coat of earth of Fn; three foot at the top. Thus 
he is to proceed in each hole, till the ſeveral burrows. meet, 
and there is 4 ſubterranean drain made through the woke 


. ka: or any uſeleſs materials of a like kind, . 
ts be thruſt into the drains every where, to keep them ape 
and thus the water will be carry d off with great — 
and the bog will be left dry and firm land. This method 
Was firſt invented near Weetford in Staffordſhire, and is at 
this time practiſed in many of the neighbouring, places with 
a laſting ſucces. 
2 n a piece of ground is firſt recover. d from its boggy 
es it will be unfruitful. Its natural product in this wet 
pr: Hal was moſs, and it will continue to yield nouriſhment 
to that, and, till aſfiſted by art, to little elſe. To cure this, 
it is to be dreſs'd with 4 Theſe are to be ead over 
it, at the rate of thirty buſhels to an acre; a they will 
effectually defirey. * mobs and A bis foil for bet 
vr Iudts, 
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4 5 of the draining of fenny lands. % 


E are to diſtinguiſh ſuch fen lands as are , naturally 
wet at the bottom, from ſuch as become wet by 
the „ ee of rivers, from land floods, or other aeci- 
dents; for a different method is to be taken in theſe caſes, 
In one, nothing is requir'd but the carrying off a quantity of 
water that has fallen upon them by chance, and ſtagnates 
there, becauſe of the flat and level ſituation: in the other, 
all is to be done that is requiſite in draining of begs 1 and 
theſe often very difficult to drain, becauſe of their flat ſaua- 
tion. 
As to thoſe fen lands which are dee at tio, and 
have # good * if the. water could be cartied off at An 
ure 
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ſure it might be an advantage; for it would only anſwer that 


© . uſeful practice, the drowning of meadows, if at a 


time. The foil of theſe fens is generally good: but the wa- 
ter” does not. always come on regularly, nor i; it to be gt 


away without labour and expence. ___ „ 

"IE tho can. be earry d off from the ſurface of theſe 
lands, tis all that is requir d; but in the other caſe, were 
the upper part of the ſoil ever ſo well drain'd, the ſource of 
the wet being within its own bowels,. the miſchief would re- 
turn, unleſs that had a paſſage : this can only be done upon 
the principles of draining, as laid down in the former chax 

ter: this is alſo the beſt way with thoſe which are only ſub- 
ject to occaſioual averflowings 3 for when theſe have hap- 
pened often, and: the water has been uſed to lie a gre while 
upon the lands, they are ſoak d down to a great depth, and 
have acquired, by habit of wetnels, much the ſame qualities 
with the naturally boggy grounds. The carrying off the 
water lodg d on them, by land floods or heavy rains, is only 


” 


a ſuperficial and partial cure: the draining them to the depth, 


though it may be a more expenſive, is a perfect remedy : 


nor is the other ever to be done perfectly, by all the contri- 


vances that have been made. 

The judicious undertaker ſhould, to each kind of land, if 
it be of any extent, uſe both methods; for by firſt throwing 
off the ſuperficial water, he will be able to carry on his works 


for a deep and thorough draining, with greater caſe and | 


ſucceſs, 


1 


| This ſuperficial water may be carry d off by engines, | 


when in very great quantities, with little expence : the 
therefore of as upon the fen, at certain ſeaſons, 2708 
diſcourage the undertaker from his attempt. I have ſeen fen 
lands of great extent, that have been a perfect lake to ap- 
pearance while overflowed; but, by degrees, a good part of 
this has run off, and the remainder, which has lain and ren- 
der'd the ground uſeleſs, might. have been carry'd away by 
the moſt common engines. The general negligence in this 
caſe is ſurprizing. We propoſe to inform the farmer how he 
may make a perfect cure; not only preventing the effects of 
his neighbour's neglect, but rendering the land ſecure for 
ever, from either its own wetneſs, or ſuch accidens. 
This compleat remedy is to be effected by three things, 
ſuppoſing the land both wet in itſelf, and liable to overflow- 
ings. "Theſe are, firſt, taking off the water from floods; 
ſecandly, draining it of what riſes from its om botrom 3 
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and, thirdly, the preventing its being” werffo\ ed Toy che 
future. | 


For carrying off the chance water many engines "0 been 
contrived; but none anſwers better than the ſail wheel; 
which they call, by way of eminence, in the iſle of Ely; 
the engine. This ;* compoſed of about a dozen ſpokes, 
fafhibi'd according to the particular purpoſe, andi is turn d by 
fails Hke thoſe of a windmill. 8 g | 
Fhis engine will carry water excellently either off 1 flat 


at where there is ſome riſe ; but for this laſt uſe there is to be 


forne- variation in the make of it. When tis only to puſh 
the wet along a flat the ſpokes are broad, and ſet a hitte ſtop- 
And *tis amazing how vaſt a quantity of water it will 
thus throw off in a 420 time, the ſpokes all moving between 
a couple of upright boards, which make 1 kind of trench for 
them to play through. © 
When the water is to be d any! fitle- height, the 
pokes are made hollow like ſo many ſcoops ;/ and they are 
ſet ſo as to deliver the water Juſt at that pitch,” which they'd do 


inceſſantly. 


- If the water te to be asm out ut i larger beigdt, 1s | 
over a bank ; the ſpokes are made in the faſhion of boxes, 
which do not throw the water out before them, but take it 

„ and retain it; letting it, as they riſe, run into an hol- 

De drele: that goes round them, at about half their length, 
whence it is diſcharg'd again frorn the back of the ſpokes as 


| the wheel deſcends. 


FThbus is this engine ſuited to all the common purpoſes of 
raining :: and kept in repair at a ſmall expence. The far- 
mer is right to er it e of n more cormplicated 
machines. | 

When the water of the land floods i is carry'd off, the un- 
dertaker is to remove that which riſes in the land from its 


own bottom. This he will do with eaſe enough, now the 


zecidental load is taken away; whereas, otherwiſe, there 


would have been endleſs interruption of his — and miſ- 


takes about the ſprings. | 8480 
He is to act in this upon the ſame principle as in draining 
of the bog, only as the compaſs of ground is b the 
works of every kind muſt be larger. 4% 
A main drain is firſt to be cut; and chis muſt be dane 
with the utmoſt care, for upon this the ſucceſs depends. 
The ſituation of the whole land muſt be conſider'd for. this 
purpoſe. And this main drain muſt be cut deep enough to 


carry 
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carry off the water from the whole level, at the depth from 
whence it is found to ariſe : This is often not more than a 
foot or two'below' the ſarface in'the loweſt places. REO 

The breadth of this drain muſt be proportion'd to its 


depth; nor need the undertaker be under any concern on 


this head : for ſuppoſing all to be abſolute refuſe that is 
thrown out, the benefit _— to the land will __ well pay 
| the expence. 

The depth and width being determin's: 3 it is to * camel 
from the loweſt part, as its eee to r neceſſary part of 
1 ground. 

It muſt be wideſt at the mouth, or opening, and muſh 
grow narrower all the way to its head. | * 

If the compaſs, ſituation, or other chreuttiſtanes of the 
d require, there may be more of theſe main drains : 

and there'muſt be ſo, 'where one cannot anfwer the purpoſe. 

In this caſe they are all to be made as the ſingle one already 
deſcribed ; they are to be carried in a ſtrait courſe; to be of 
a ſufficient depth and to be wideſt at pond mouths, and nar- 
roweſt at the head. 

When the main drain is finiſt d, A number of Ster leffer 
drains muſt be open'd. Theſe muſt be cut upon the ſame 


principle with the great one, ' narroweſt at the —— and 


wideſt at the mouth; and of a proportioned depth. 
- Theſe ſmaller drains are to be brought from every part of 


the work; and to be e en into the great n = the 
neareſt place. | 


The effect will be ſuch as is not to be conceived by thoſs | 


who have not been accuſtomed to theſe undertakings. The 


ground which has been left ſoft and pappy, from the water 


juſt carry d off; and which is ſhaking at every ſtep in the 
lower places, from its own natural wetneſs, will, by the 
continual running off of the water, ſoon become dry and 
ſolid. ' It will fink a foot or more throughout, if it have been 
naturally very boggy ; andit will remain firm under the feet, 
and bear carriages. I have ſeen lands, on which a horſe's 
foot would break through the turf, and he would be let in up 
to the belly, become hard enough for a Wagon in a little 
time by this method: and ſuch as would ſw 

dance under a man's foot like weak ice, bear a ae over 
: them without motion. 
When this effect has been Anion. the care is — to 
ſtop: for though the ground thus recover d may keep * 


and riſe, and 
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for ever; „ e, with a, it will ſoon relapſe into its old 


Care 996) ken t0 keep the drains: tler. In che 
ing of October, — about the end of April, they 
muſt be thoroughly cleanſed from weeds, mud, and other 

foulneſſes, that gather in them, and whan they are net · 
lected, ſoon choak them up. x 

Care muſt be taken alſo, to * "the. miſchief of 
floods. The water brought on by thoſe, could not now 
remain upon the groun ound, becauſe "Tf os, ſervice of theſe 
drains, but it would in running off, tear and deſtroy the 
works; and would entail an endleſs ere po the un- 
dertaker. i | 

Let him examine in what. place, ad from 1 ſource | 
theſe waters came on. If the rs: ee be from the over 
— of a river, the buſineſs is to bank out that river in 

8 place, leaving it ample ſcope for its courſe, but 

jul keeping it off the ground... If it come from the high 
| „ care muſt be taken to give the water a vent into the 
next river, to prevent its falling upon the lands : this work 
will require in ſome places more, and in ſome leſs expence. 
In ſome ſituations it is impracticable, and then the drains 
muſt be truſted to: but where it can be done within any - 
moderate price, it is always worth while; for the recovery 
of ſo much land under a certainty of ts on, good 
for ever, is an article of vaſt importance. 

In ſome fen lands the remedy is eaſy, in others more dif- 
ficult, in ſome uttetly impracticable, within ſuch an ex- 
pence as the advantage would repay. Where all the ſources 
of boggineſs and wetaeſs concur, the methods already de- 
ſerib'd are all to be uſed; where —_ a _ there part of 
the n is ſufficient. | 


ory F * 
F of drainin ng flat lands near great riverr. 


PHE borer of la rivers near the ſea, afford a pe- 

culiar kind of lands drat require draining. Theſe lie 
within the reach of tides, and being alſo liat le to the ef- 
fects of land floods, no grounds whatſoever are ſubject to 
receive ſo large a quantity o of water: but none are ſo eaſily 
freed from it. 

Theſe lands lie above che 1560 water a and below 
the high; there are many of them along the ſide of the 
Thames, where they were once waſte and argletted, but 

1 a. 


1 
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at they ate dratnd, and ate very valuable. Theſe 
5 land floods, ans cb them inte 'he 
p river by a creek.” 

They have dy y foe boon \confounted wit ſalt marſhes 
but impto ave a over them, in 
Na wane which the marſhes na 
want; Ik ſhehter for the cattle, in which they are uſually 
as deficient. have often all the requiſites for bein 
excellent land, 1 5 only ſtand in need of n drain'd an 
_ defended from del overflowings. | 
| Whoever has ſuch a piece of land, "and intends render- 
ing it ſerviceable, is freed from expence of drains ; for the 
creek form'd by the freſh waters for themſelves, anſwers 
that purpoſe. He is only to — the outlet rightly, and 
to defend it by a bank. 
The firſt work is, this bank. It is 60 be wied 


along the edge of the land to the river, only leaving the 
ppening of the .creek for the preſent: for ſhould that be 
block'd up, the land would be drown'd by the freſh waters, 


which would have nv paſlage ; and yet if it were left thus 
entirely open, the tide. forcing itſelf up at its riſe, would 
overflow: the lands as uſual, and burrow its channel 

- When the bank is made, the creek is to be ſtop'd up-at 
once by a number of ſtout workmen, with good materials, 


who are to make a vecy thick and ſtrong head to it, only 


laying in three or four long troughs of wood, which are to 


reach quite through the head into the freſh water of the 


creek, and to open itito the river. Theſe troughs are to 


be made each of four rough planks, and are to. be open at. 
the end next the creek; but at the end that comes to the 
river, they are te have each a door that Raps to, when the 


river water bears upon them, but opening out- wards gives 


freely to the land floods. 1 2 | 
carried 


: hen theſe troughs are laid in, ths bank is to be 
en vver this head, and all is done. The doors, o 
out- ward, give way to the water of the creek, which runs 


freely all the time the tide is down; and when that riſes, 


inſtead of forcing in, it only ſhuts the doors of the troughs. 
So that the whole inconvenience is, that none of the freſh 
water can get out, while the tide is at this height; but the 


trough being proportion'd properly, the diſcharge during the 


houts of low water will be ſafficient. As the doors of the 
troughs keep out the water there, the banks keep it out | 
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lected, might be render'd of great value to the owner. 
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from the edge of the field; and the whole is at once ſe- 


e dem nde ee 


| This is an undertaking the more profitable, in that the 


lands thus recover'd, are for the moſt part of the beſt kind 


we know for paſturage. There is ſome expence in making 
the-bank, but it is ealily kept up; and the troughs, if made 


of firm ſtuff, will laſt a great while without repair. 


"0 CON Of the ordering of ſalt marſhes. 

"A Great quantity of land in this kingdom comes un- 
| der the denomination of ſalt marſhes, and this is ſe- 
parated from all other land, being different in its nature, 


ualities, and products. The ſea water is to be kept off 
Tenn this, and that often at a conſiderable expence; but 


tis is not all that is required for the rendering it uſeful ac - 
cording to its intrinſick worth. We ſhall not treat only 


df the means of keeping it dry: but the whole method of 
managing or ordering it That be laid down” © 
A great deal of the ſalt marſh land is turn'd to a very 
good account: but the greater part even of that might be 
made to yield a larger profit, and ſome that is utterly; os 
ve 
ſhall ſhew the different conditions of ſea marſh land, and 
lay down not only the common methods, but ſuch as are 


peculiar to certain places, tho they may be uſeful in all. 


What we underſtand by falt marſh, is a land that lies. 
low and flat, and is within the reach of the ſea, or ſalt 


water, at the mouths of great. rivers. It is liable to be 


overflow d. by ſalt water, and the ditches are full of it at all 


ſeaſons of the year. . 


Though this land be ever ſo good in itſelf, yet from this 
condition of being continually Iiable to overflowings of ſalt 
water; it will be ſoaked too much : it will hold no freſh 
water for the uſe of cattle : no trees or ſhrubs will -grow 


well upon it; fo that there will want ſhelter : and its pro- 


duce will be liable to be cut off by the nipping winds of 
the ſpring, being expos'd to them, and to the ſea breezes 
which are yet more deftrutive. + , n 

We thus ſee how many diſadvantages this land lies un- 


N der; but ſtill its natural richneſs makes it worth taking 


care of. The labour muſt be more, and the expence 
F | = greater 
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greater than that which is needful on the other kinds; 
dut it will anſwer very well by its fertility. Fm 3 
The two great inconveniencies are, the overflowings of 
the ſalt water, and the want of freſh, Theſe may be pro- 
vided againſt, and when this is done, if we add ſhelter, we 
ſhall bring them to be ſuperior to any paſture lands 
whatſoever. ä n | 

Let the undertaker examine their different condition; in 
what degree they are liable to overflowing ;- what quantity 
of building or banking will be needful to keep out the 
tides ; and in what reſpect they are as to ſhelter and trees. 

Then let him ſet to work upon three great articles, 
keeping off the ſalt water, getting a ſupply of freſh; and 
the giving that ſhelter which nature has denied. 

The tides are to be kept out by banks or walls. When 
*tis only the water of a river to which they lie expos'd, 
banking will do, but it muſt be at a great expence : where 
*tis the main ſea, that beat upon them, walls are the beſt 
ſecurity, "Theſe muſt be made of vaſt thickneſs to reſiſt 
the force and weight of the water ; and of a great height 
to defend the lands from the higheſt tides. 
When banks are uſed, they are to be cautiouſly made in 
form as well as ſubſtance, and no expence ſpared in the gi- 
ving them a due body and height ; otherwiſe all that is be- 
ſtow'd is thrown away. When the main ſea is to be 
fenced out from a good-compaſs of flat marſh land, let the 
undertaker lay the foundation of his bank fifty feet broad, 
and carry it ſloping all the way to the top. The height 
muſt be ten or twelve feet, and the thickneſs at the top 


| about three feet. It is to be raiſed of ſound earth well laid 


together ; and the ſlope is to be principally on the face next 
the ſea. This part muſt alſo be cover'd with turf, like a bink 
in a garden; that the waves may roll eaſily againſt it; not 
bearing upon a perpendicular with all their weight and 
force, nor meeting with any thing to ſtop, interrupt, or 
ruffle them in their courſe. _ RP Tn | 
The waves have fifty times the force againſt the ground 
where they are ſtopt, and broken, that they have when they 
roll up evenly and ſmoothly. _. RY 
While the face of this ſlope is entire, they always run 
up, in that manner, and the bank is ſecure ; but whenever 
there is the ſlighteſt breach in the turf, they tear and en- 
large it in a ſurprizing manner. This may inſtruct the 
owner to have the bottom of the banks carefully look'd to 
Vol. I, | Q | from 
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from time to time, that the turf is kept ſound. ' A mall 
expence will anſwer this, for tis only two or three feet at 


| the bottom that is liable to miſchief, the tides-riſing but ſo 


againſt a ten foot bank in their common courſe. ' The 


reſt of the height is made for preſerving againſt thoſe extra- 


ordinary tides, which happen once in a year or wes, or at 
greater, diſtances of time. 
Where ſtone is to be had, walls are an Selben fince 


| againft theſe ſeas. ' Their proportion muſt be nearly the 


ſame with that of the banks; and they anſwer to the addt- 


tional expence dy being more durable. 


'Fhe name of a Sey | foot bank may fright one who is not 
accuſtom'd to this kind of work, but it does not come to 
ſo much as might be imagin d. *Tis of this thickneſs only 
at the foundation, and tis to be made, ſor an A that | 
a few years of the profit by the land repays. 

Where the fea has leſs power, a ſmaller expence will 
ſerve, but at the moſt, tis perfectly worth the charge. 

When the land is thus defended from overflowings of the 
ſalt water, it will be in condition to bear paſturage : and the 
next conſideration is to find freſh water. Let the undertaker, 
in a convenient part of the land, fink a large pond, Let this 
be well in' d at the bottom and ſides with a n clay, and 
* to receive the rains. It will ſupply a large number of | 
cattle, 

The next deficience is, the want of endes whether 


| theſe are requir'd for ſeparating one piece of land from a- 


nother, or not, they are ſure to be needed here, for thel- 
tering the cattle, and defending the gras. I 

The firſt attempt is to be by plantations of trees and 
hedges. Ditches will ferve for fences, and the ſeparation 
of the grounds, wor theſe are wanted for the other 18 
poſes. 

If one kind of tree or Grub will not theivs: let che un- 
dertaker try another. There are ſome ſalt marſhes on which 
none of the common trees will live; but even here there 
are uncommon ones to be called in. Tue late lord Petre, 


of Thorndon in Eſſex, gave ſlips of a particular ſhrub, 


called the ſallow thorn, or ſea buckthorn, to an owner of 
ſome marſh land, whereon no other hedge would grow, and 
it ſucceeds to this day very well. This is not the ſhrub one 
would chuſe preferable to others for a hedge; but he wg the 


reſt will not thrive, 'tis valuable. 
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Its native place is by the ſea, fo. that no wonder it does in 


| theſe places. Lis raiſed for its beauty in moſt of the nur- 


ods ? 


ſery gardens, and may be had cheap enough; ſo that 2 
| fence is eaſily rais d with it. When other things fail, he 


may try this; and he will be of ſervice to his country, who | 


contributes to make it known. 


If this ſnrub cannot be had, or Will not grow, it will not 
be neceſſary yet to give up the trial. Shelter is as needful 


1 ** i 


as the keeping the ground dry, and other means muſt be 


attempted, _ , 8 Gade | 
The undertaker is acquainted with the nature of bank- 
ing. He has had it done in great ſtrength, and conſequently 


at a large expence on the edges of his land; let him order 


- 
Lr 


it to be repeated in a ſlighter manner, and at a ſmaller ex- 


pence in the middle. Far . | 
A bank will anſwer the purpoſe of ſhelter and defence, 
both to the crop and the cattle, as well as hedge ; though 
it does not ſerve all its other purpoſe.. 
It will be proper to raiſe a couple of banks in ftrait lines 
along and. acroſs the land, or in any other direction where 
the courſe of the breezes renders a variation neceſſary. 


— * 


Theſe may be fix foot high, and juſt of a thickneſs to ſe- 


cure them from accidents. They will break the force of 
the hurtful winds; but that is not all their uſe, for they 
may be planted with trees and ſhrubs, which will grow 
upon them, though they would not upon the flat, 
Care muſt be taken, that the trees and ſhrubs ſet on theſe 
are ſuch as will ſtand the ſea breezes beſt ; and thus there 
will be the ground work of a fine plantation. 
This is all that is needful to be done in the ordering of 
ſalt marſh land: by theſe means all the ſalt marſh land at 
this time taken in thro* the kingdom, may be render'd of 


double value ; and great quantities that lie neglected, may 
on the ſame principles be undertaken with ſucceſs. This 


will be adding even to the extent of our iſland. . No lands 
are ſo perfectly added to it as thoſe gain'd from the ſea; 
and there are in many perts of the kingdom great tracts, 

which there requires only ſpirit and reſolution to turn to a 
large account, an everlaſting poſſeſſion to their families 
who recover them. A great deal has been recover'd from 


the ſea, which lay much more deſperate, than many thou- 


AE acres that are at this time neglected. | 
et him who has ſpirit for ſuch an undertaking, . 


the ſituation of the recover'd ſalt marſhes, and the-watte 


overflowed 
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overflowed land of the ſame kind, and he will ſee beyond 
diſpute or doubt, that more expence has been beſtow'd up- 
on the former, than is or can be needful on the latter. 
He will find thoſe lands ſo recover'd, have repaid the 
charge long ſince ; and that they will continue for ever a 
very valuable poſſeſſion. 1 Ss | 
5 Marſh land when thus recover'd, exceeds all others for 
paſturage. It fattens cattle ſooner than any; and they are 
ſafe from the rot, and many other diſorders common in 
other grounds. EE 

A great improvement of theſe lands, is the letting in 
the ſea water upon them at proper times, and in due 
quantity. . 5 | 

The advantages of drowning meadow lands with freſh 
water, are well known : this anſwers that purpoſe, but not 
that only. Salt is an excellent manure in ſmall quantities. 


_ ſhould we not therefore allow it to theſe lands, when 
we 


we have it ſo eaſily, and ſo happily in our power, by the 
giving them a proper ſoaking of ſea water? 
They owe their particular advantages to the effects of the 


falt water, why then ſhould we not give it to them in 2 
due proportion, after we have banked it out in thoſe over 


quantities, in which it deſtroy'd the land? *Tis certain, 
that in a due quantity ſea water will add to the fertility of 
theſe lands; and it 1s eaſy in the ordering of their banks 
and fences, to provide for the letting it in at a proper time, 
and in due quantities. 5 


Tis upon the ſea coaſt the largeſt advantages are to be 


made by taking in land for theſe purpoſes. Where the 


ooe is firm, and bears a tolerable ſhew of graſs when the 
tide is out, the expence is eaſy, and the ſucceſs certain. 


They have in many places taken in the owze where tis 


ſoft, and cover'd at low water with fea weeds. This work 
comes dearer, and is ſubject to more diſadvantages : it is 
therefore plain, the other may be done more to the pro- 
fit of the undertaker, where nature favours the attempt. 


When any one ſhall determine upon this work, he is to 
"conſider the ſuhſtance of the owze,. and to conduct his 


work accordingly : in ſome caſes the bank may be made of 


the owze itſelt, and in the other, the matter of it is to be 
. the land beyond: this makes a great difference. 


The firm owze may be taken up, and rais'd directly into 


a bank of due height and proportion, for it will dry and 
grow ſolid in the working. Whereas the wet, ſoft and 


muddy 
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muddy owze, cannot be wrought into a bank, or if it could, 
it would not have ſtrength to ſtand againſt the force of the 
water. | 
There is another reaſon why the bank may be made of 
the hard owze,, and the earth from under it, whereas. 
it cannot, nor muſt, of the ſoft ; and this is the different 
effect the ſea will take upon a hole being open'd in one- 
and in the other kind. When a hole is made, though ever 
ſo large, in the hard owze, the fea can take no hold upon 
its edges, ' ſo that it does not increaſe in bigneſs; and as the 
ground is firm underneath, it cannot burrow deeper. The 
hole is therefore by degrees filled up by the ſand and re-' 
fuſe waſh'd into it by the water; and ſometimes the place 
is render'd level again. | | 8 | 
On the cotitrary, when a hole is dug in ſoft and muddy 
owze, it enl continually by the action of the water; 
and if it have been carry'd to any depth, burrows under- 
neath a great way. If any ill-contriving undertaker ſhould 
go to work upon a wet and muddy owze, digging from 
before the bank, what he employ'd in raiſing it, he would 
not only find it very difficult to raiſe it of ſo bad materials, 
and would perceive it to be very bad when mace ; but the 
ſea continuing to burrow deeper and deeper in the hole out 
of which the matter was taken, would by degrees under- 
mine the bank: all the labour would be loſt, and the ex- 
pff Vp 
This ſoft owze may be taken in to great profit; the earth 
of which the bank is made being dug within : and if this 
be the caſe, as is ſeen by experience, to how much greater 
advantage muſt the other always anſwer, © 
'- "P's Saw where there is a firm owze, is better and 
richer than where it has been wet and muddy; and it pro- 
duces a better and more wholeſome paſturage : in this caſe 
it retains its former level, either entirely or very nearly, 
ſhrinking if at all, very little; whereas the other will often 


| fink two feet or more in drying. 


The ſoft or muddy owze is found by experience, a better 
and richer manure for other lands than the firm; but that 
is no objection to what is here aſſerted of the dry; for we 
have ſeen in the conſideration of manures, that man 

things ſerve ' excellently for the giving richneſs to a foil, 
which will not afford nouriſhment to plants themſelves. 
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4 


C H A P. X. 
Of bedges. 
T ANY things have been already ſaid, occaſionally 4 


of hedges, reſpecting their advantages in incloſure, 
and the benefits which both the herbage and the cattle re- 


cCeive from their defence and ſhelter: we now come to the 


more immediate and full conſideration 0 them. 
Jo article, in the huſbandman' s whole coneern, is of 
Ta naturally 
ſhoald rike his imagination, as they are the defence and 
guard of all the reſt. We have ſeen how much incloſed 
land is preferable to ſuch as lies open; and as this advan- 
tage is originally owing to them, it will Wn, the Eater or 
the. leſs, as they ar e better or Worſe managed 8 
In all ee led: the farmer muſt ep up a goo 
e 
e fence is kept in repair, the 
regte 1 Will be his e of his profits: one little defect 


I more injury, ff letting in catt 14 N | 
. Gan) woul I have been the colt of a moſt N : | 


A great deal may be ſaved or loſt by a pr y 8 
management of hedges: and i in order 10 1 mal te e the 


eg in which we are generally more Hg. E | 
There are many ſhrubs of which hedg es m . made 
but one kind is almoſt univerſal, that 1 is, the 85 thorn, : 


For one hedge of any other we fee a. teu 1 92 


And there is reaſon for the preference; for none ſucceeds 
ſo well, or anſwers the farmer's purpoſe ſo perfectly. 

In places where this will not ſucceed, the 214 black 
thorn, elder, furze, and ſeveral others, are to be called 
in. When the hedge is made with white thorn, the care- 
ful huſbandman will plant in it, at proper diſtances, tim- 
ber, or fruit trees, and they will riſe to a conſiderable pro- 
fit ; but this, like all his other advantages, will be propor- 
tioned to the care he employs about them. 

As to timber trees, 1 ſuits one ſoil, and another 
another: nor is there any one that may not be very valua- 
ble if rightly manag d. General obſervations have been al- 
ready laid down of the trees with which the ſeveral 


foils 2a beſt : but as hs ſucceſsful growth of theſe 


depends 


e greateſt 
| advantage of them, the farmer muſt do fomet] ws mo 
| bk follow. the common. tract: there is no part of 

n 
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depends upon the depth, as well as the nature of the ground; 
and on many other accidents, it will be proper for him who 
is about to plant an hedge, to begin with obſerving what 
trees flouriſh beſt in thoſe of his neighbours ; for that kind 
will be Beſt to plant in his own, © _ 
1 he aſh about Brampton not only thrives better than 
elſewhere; but it thrives better than any other kind of 
tree in that place: and the huſbandman will have three 
times the profit from that he can expect from any other, 
when he falls upon a ſoil that ſuits it in the ſame degree. 
Hie is in the ſame manner to: ſtudy and obſerve all other 
kinds; taking ſuch as he ſees thrive moſt freely on the like 
ſoil: for there is more profit in the meaneſt tree, where it 
thrives, than in the beſt kind, when ſtar ven. 
Fruit trees in hedges, thrive as well as in orchards: 
elſewhere it may be proper to plant crabs, and pear- ſtocks, 
for the uſe of the orchard, in grafting apples and pears. 
Even the white thorn itſelf, is not without its uſe beſides 
that in the fence; for its root, when of a certain age, is 
knotted and veined in a moſt beautiful manner, and ſerves 
the cabinet - makers for many of their elegant works. This 
is a thing mentioned in old books upon thefe ſubjects, yet 
ſo little advantage is made among us, or what has been 
written for that purpoſe, that every body has enquir'd of 
what the Stilton cabinet- maker made his tea cheſts and 
other works, when his only wood was the white thorn 
root. He had the ſecret, as it was call'd, many years to 
himſelf, but at this time it is known in London. 


Of raiſing the quickſets for a white thorn bedge. 


'$ hedging is a very important article, we ſhall take 
| A it from the beginning, ſetting out with preparing 
the ſets before we advance to planting them in his hedge. 
In order to accompliſh the taſk, he ſhould begin ſometime 
before he intends making his hedge ; for by thus preparing, 
in time, he will have A in readineſs ; and fave the ex- 

pence of buying what he may raiſdGQ. Se 
He will want, in due time, a good quantity of white 
thorn plants, and let him prepare for them in this manner. 
Let him make choice of a ſquare piece of ground, any 
waſte corner may do; but, to chuſe, it ſhould be upon a 
poor and dry foil. This he is to uſe as his nurſery, It 
| | Q 4 | muſt 
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muſt be within a good fence, that cattle cannot get in; 
and it muſt ſtand defended from the north and weſt. | 

In November let this be plowed up, and early in the ſyc- 
ceeding ſpring let the ſeeds be ſown; the ground having 
been well weeded during the winter. The manner of ſow-- 
ing them is this: | 

Let furrows of five 1 deep be made, at two feet di- 
| ance: in theſe ſow the ſeeds of common haws, gather'd 
the autumn before, and kept dry during the winter. When 
they are evenly ſprinkled in, cover them with a rake; and 

leave them to the time of their thooting, which is not till 

the ſecond year. | 

As ſoon as the plants ae nien ig ground, . 
= the rows, and give the ground a good watering, Repeat 
this at times, till they are got up to a tolerable height, 
and their Rſs: at the bottom are as thick as a man q 
thumb. 5 
„That he che fine at. which they are fitteſt for uſe, They 
are to be left ſtanding in the nurſery till the bank is pre- 
pared for them, as ſhall be directed in the following chap- 
ter; and they are then to be cut off, within five inches of 
the ground, and carefully nnen n their roots be not 
injur'd. 

Ae ſow the ſeeds in their coppices, the year — 
they fell their underwood; and the young ſets are thus got 
ready for uſe without damaging the wood, or taking-up an 
particular piece of ground. 

Some prefer raiſing their ſets from plants, che ſeed being 
a tedious method of obtaining them. But they are 
from ſeed. 
Whichever method the daa ts let him take 
care to be provided with a ſufficient quantity of ſets, of a 
proper ſize, againſt the time when he ſhall want them. 


CHAP, XII. 
Of making the bedge. 


; T H E huſbandman is now to take a view of the ground, 
that he may know how to ſet about his work. 
In ſome places a quickſet hedge alone is ſufficient; in 


others a ditch is necellary : this laſt is the moſt general 
condition. 


The firſt thing is to mak out the courſe of the ditch, 
and its breadth, It muſt be three foot wide at the top, 
. . an 


4 * 


— 
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and its depth is to be two foot. Some dig the ſides per- 


pendicular, but that is liable to inconveniences; the rains 
will waſh in dirt from the edges; a great deal more will 


be thrown in by the cattles trampling about it; and th 
can walk and turn about in it; ſo that they will be conti- 


nually in the ditch, and cropping the young ſhoots of the 
quick. 


To prevent this, "the making the ſides loping, and the 
bottom narrow, were invented, and it is preferable to the 


other method on all accounts. It is beſt to allow but a 


foot breadth at the bottom of the ditch, when it is a 


yard wide at the top. = his will give fuck a ſlant to each 
| fide: that the edges cannot eaſily break in; and it will 
cramp the legs of the cattle ſo, that as they can neither 
walk eaſily, nor turn about in the ditch, they will not get 


that habit of going inte it. 


This breadth and depth are, in g „ and 


where it is judged convenient to make the ditch larger, it 
muſt be carried on in the ſame proportions. | 

When, the breadth is thus mark'd out, let the labourer. 
be ſet to dig; and to prepare the bank for the A cn let 
him lay the turf regularly, with the grafly fi 

wards, upon that ſide of the ditch on which the 1 is 
to be raiſed. 
On this turf, let him foread the beſt of the mould; and 


having thus prepared a bed for the quick, let the firſt row 
of it be brought in and laid. 


Let the e de rnit, fncoth, 'nnd-wall-rooted.; and Jet 
them be freſh taken up. The beauty of the fence will be 


owing to the choice of the ſhoots, and their growth will, 


in a great meaſure, depend on the. planting, 


Let the quick be laid carefully in. The ſets muſt be 


plac'd on this bed, at a foot diſtance ; and with the end 


inclining a little upwards. The fruit, or timber trees, 


muſt alſo be planted with the quick. 

Let the courſe of the bank be. meaſured, and at every 
thirty foot place a mark. At each of theſe plant a thri> 
ving young tree of oak, aſh, elm, or whatever kind. is 
found to ſucceed beſt in the neighbouring ſoil ; or of ſuch 


fruit trees as will agree with it, taking care to ſet theſe. 


upright and ſteady. 
One row of quickſets being thus laid, let them be co- 
vered well with ſome of the beſt mould ; and upon On 
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let there be laid a covering of turf, eee bottom up- 
wards. -' ” EISSN) e le 21 


pen this" ſprerd mother covering of the bett ef the 


mould, to make a bed for a ſecond row of quick. This 


is to he laid 4 foot thick over the firſt row ; and another 


parvel df ſets are then to be 8 Alait, and well 
rooted as before directed. Theſe ; 


ſame manner, with the ends inclining 2 little upwards, 


ank placed at a foot diſtance one from the other ; each in 


the middle of the ſpace between every two ef the firſt row. 
They muſt be'cover'd with good "mould," three or four 
inches thick. The ſoil that” is dug out of the bottom of 
the dich, is chere to be laid over; yy the bank finiſhed 


with'it; ' * 4 ? F338 825 1 ; 4 14411 10 43 4 1 it $i iT, x 


The hetos And {Rites irs thus! funde und dere fe. | 


quires nothing more but to ſecure them from injuries. 
The very form of the ditch deſends the young quick 
While Thooting, but there requires mote for its preſerva- 


tion: Cattle would imb over ſuch a bank as this; and 
aall-the work; and the full ſeorching* "may upon he 


young let, would be. too po erful. 
n their defence ànd fhelter a dead d pedge is "Yes 


made at the top of the bank. Which deing well wrougnht 


together, will ſtand till the quick is of ſuch a height and 
Ffength, as to be a fufficient incloſure tothe land. 

A proper quantity of buſh wood muſt be provided for 

the dead hedge, and a proportionable number of ſtaxes. No 

wood is better than oak for the ſtakes: Ef that cannot be 


Had, fallow will anſwer very well. 


Fhe ftakes are to be driven into the bee: ey mut 
be of ſuch a len „chat they may be thruſt quite thro gh 
the bark into t e firm earth below, and enough remain 
above for the heview of the hedger; if-they do not pene- 

trate/four or five inches into the foil under the bottom of 
the bank, the whole hedge will ſtand” but an ill chance. 
They "muſt be driven at two foot and a half e. 
Then let the workman begin che hedge. He muſt lay the 
null buſhes at the bottom in ſuch a manner, that they 
way cover the quick when it firſt ſhoots, after this the 
Jong buſhes are to be laid in, and the longeſt of all at the 
top twiſting them between the ſtakes. - 

When the hedge is carry'd to its due 0 let a et 
of long and ſlen v ac n ae 
ho | es 


are to be laid in the 
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ſtakes - bound in with them on each ſide; this is What is 


called eddering a hedge: and finiſhes' the work, 


As the ſtakes may have been moved in the muking up 
the hedge, the prudent huſbandman will ſee them all well 
driven again. A few inches more in depth gives them 
now a great mnt and the = is hw ſecur'd 2 
2 a ents.” . 


ee A F. KI. ee 
o the 2 for waxing "gh jus, * and the. choice C 
the ki 


WI ſhall add to this conflru8tidn' r A der ws feral 

particulars relating to the time for n and re- 
| piling the work ; and the choice of his ſeeds. k 
There are two ſeaſons for planting a e hedge, early 


in U gin f late in the autumn. 


WW <A, ve 1 en 0 the tal AY in February,” and 


for the autumn, the whole 


month of October, And the feſt thi Fear wil week in Novem- 
ber: e at either of thele' will grow hut we 


prefer t Tpring platt platitation. © tna 7 ol a0 


J have try'd more © pant once the practice of laying 
3922 8 quick imo Sf wn, bu . 
ver Toutid it futter ity *Yequire that the bat 
fhould be of an | Fre, to Frey them at a due dif 
tatice : and if this ſtarve one another. 
The roots of Whit 27 way; but a 
_ deal of the Hour! 57 . 855 E der or Wa 


taken up near the Rem'; pu Ae! 5 the three row end 
their rbots togethier, aun deftroy growth of each other, 
More wood IM be hr ber e fix ku years from two 
row, than from, three. 0 10 wow 

In places where the ong quick Il be too much axpbled 
to cattle, there, may be ; dea Tais'd on the edge of 
the ditch, as well as * the top of the bank. This i is an ad- 
ditional expende, but it keeps the work ſecure. 

When the quickſet hedge is made Waden nh or dak, 

the plants are to be diſpoſed in a different manner. They 
are to be ſet nearly upright in two ſtrait rows by line, and at 
about a foot diſtance one from another. They will thrive 
thus very well; but they ſhould be fenced with a high dead 


hedge on both ſides, for they are more * to miſchief of 


every kind, than the others, Mo 
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236 OF HE DGE S. Boon III. 
Moſt foils will bear the hawthorn, and where it will 


chrive tolerably, it is preferable to any other ſhrub b way of 


fence. Where there is too much wet, or where the ſoil is 

perſect ſand, it does not ſucceed; but for theſe places other 

ſhrubs will be propoſed in the ſucceeding chapters. | 
If the careful huſbandman looks into the hedges, he will 


| ſee there is a difference among the hawthorn ſhrubs ; ſome . 


having more, ſome fewer branches ; and ſome much larger 
leaves than others. As we have adviſed him to have a little 
nurſery for the raifing the ſets, we ſhall add a very material 
piece of advice, though little regarded i in general ; that is, 
that he gather the haws himſelf, and that he take 4 particu- 
lar notice from what ſhrub he takes them. " 
The hawthorns with ſmalleſt leaves have moſt 3 
and the greateſt number of thorns. Theſe will make the 
beſt fence: and they are the ſturdieſt, and leaſt liable to ac- 
cidents while young. 5 
Let him gather the haws when they are well ripen's, ; 


5 one of theſe ſmall leaved buſhy ſhrubs: the ſets will. 
follow the nature of the parent tree, or improve upon it. 


The poor ground of the nurſery will be beſt; for richneſs 
in the ſoil throws nouriſhment i into the leaves, "ud not into 
the woody part. | 

One reaſon of having the nurſery upon a poor piece ol 
ground is, that from the ſeeds of a ſmall leav'd hawthorn, 
the ſets may continue of that kind ; but on this circumſtance 
depends alſo their thriving in the hedge. , Young trees when 
they are taken out of a rich ſoil, and planted in one that is 
poor, never thrive well : 'on the contrary, bucky as are tranſ · 
planted out of a poorer ſoil into a richer, w ſurprizingly. 
The banks on which quickſets are planted for hedges, rare- 
ly are of an oyer-rich ſoil; ſo that the way to have the ſets 
thrive, is to raiſe them in one that is yet poorer... _ 

The poorneſs of the ſoil is more needful to raiſe the buſhy 


e jk without failure, becauſe this is not a diſtinct kind, 
but only what the curious call a variety; ſo that if the ſeeds 


be ſown in a mellow land, ans wil * a fragling 
wat and W leav d ſhrub. | 
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907 keeping the hedge in order. 


_ E ſhall ſuppoſe the hedge now made ; and proceed | to 
| W the necellary.care of J. BY 
The next ſpring after the laying of the quick, let the far- 


* 
* 


mer go over the whole bank with a careful eye; firſt examin- 
ing the dry hedge, whether it be firm. If he find it looſe 


any where, let him drive a new ſtake, or faſten the old ones: 


and if any other deficiency appear, let him ſee it repair d in 

the fame manner. A ſmall expence will do this. the firſt 
year, whereas it might be ten-fold the next. Fan 

Next let him view deliberately the quickſets. Some, in 


ſpite of all his care, will fail: he will find ſome dead, and 


others in a declining way. He muſt ſee freſh ſets put in the 
place of the dead ones; and trim up the others. 

Some adviſe the planting the fruit or timber trees in the 
hedge at this time; and others recommend doing it when it 
is at two, three, or four years growth: but we greatly pre- 
fer the planting them at the making of the bank, at the ſame 
time with the quick : for thus they take their growth toge- 


ther; and there is no diſturbance of the fence, as there muſt 


de in planting them when all is ſettled. „„ 
Ihe young quick ſhould be weeded carefully and tho- 
roughly: and this muſt be repeated at times, fox the quick, 
while it is young, ſhould have all the nouriſhment the ground 
can yield. This clearing will alſo give a diſtin view of 
the condition of the ſets, that he may know what to ſupply. 


While the ſhoots are young, too much care cannot be 


taken to guard them from ſheep : they are very fond,of the 


tender buds : and their cropping them at this period is parti- 
cularly deſtructive. | 


If ſheep have got at it, or other cattle, it will be diſco- 


ver'd by the tops being eaten off, or crop'd irregularly, and 


mangled at the ends. In this caſe there is but one method to 


reſtore any hope of a good hedge : the whole growth muſt 
be evenly cut off, within an inch and half of the ground; 
and there will be a new and freſh ſet of ſhoots that ſpring. 
If the weather have been unfavourable, or the ſoil too 
poor; or if from any other accident the ſhoots are perceived 
to be weak and bad: the ſame practice is to be obſery'd : 
they muſt be cut off within an inch and half of the ground. 


| This 


* 
# 
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This will give the roots new ſtrength ;. and the ſecond ſhoot 
will not befofaint ep e 
After this very little care is required till the hedge is of a 
growth for plaſhing; this is not till eight or ten years after 
the planting. But though little care be required, [eſs uſually 
„ at Ce, CEE LA * 
Let the induſtrious huſbandman from time to time look to 
it; remove. its redundances, and ſupply the defects. Let 
him with his knife take off ill-ſhap'd and ſtragling branches. 
Let him ſee that no unneceſſary dead wood be left at the bot- 
tom, for that will choak the quick. And let him carefully 
root up all thoſe tangling weeds, which are ſo common in 
hedges, and at once ſpoil their beauty, and injure their 
owth. j „ ors N 
- 1 The principal of theſe are four. White bryony, black 
bryony, travellers joy, and bind weed: theſe all cover the 
Hedges tn prent ꝗ N;, 888 
White bryony has leaves like a vine, and red berries. The 
root is as big as a man's leg, and whitiſh ; it muſt be du 
out deep, for it runs a great way into the ground; and if any 
piece be left, will ſhoot from it. Black bryony will grow 
thirty nor and entangle and choak the quick all the 
way. It has leaves like a heart, and the root is thick, black 
on the outſide, and white within, It muſt be dug up like 
Travellers joy has woody ſtalks, and ſpreads a great way. 
The leaves are ſmall, and of a pale colour; and it bears 
white thready tufts in autumn, This is more deſtructive of 
the quick than the others; over-ſhadowing it in the manner 
of an arbour. The root of this is not large, nor lies deep; 
but the farmer muſt take care he gets it up entire, for the 
leaſt piece will ſhoot again ; and the buſh is of quick growth. 
Bind weed is the ſmalleſt of theſe, but it will ng prairie 
the branches to fifteen foot length; it has leaves ſhaped like 
the head of an arrow, and bears large white flowers like 
bells. The root of this weed is ſlender and white. It does 
not go deep, but runs a great way under the ſurface ; and 
ſhould be got out entire, for the leaſt piece will grow. 
All theſe weeds ſhould be watch'd in their young ſtate, 
and tore up before they come to flower or ſeed ; for after that 
there will be an eternal braad of them: but if they be thus 
deſtroy d, all the farmer will have to do is, to watch the riſe 
of ſuch as come from chance ſeeds, and they are but few. 
By chus keeping a watchful eye from time to time _ 
5 = | e 
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the the farmer will raiſe his quickſet hedge inflreygth 
and vigour: ard by as much as it is handſomer to the lde 


_ -than.thoſe of L ſo much een de betiers and 
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Tur laſhing of Ses is to be Et perform'd.: at abet | 

eight years growth, but this is not the only time, It 
muſt be repeated afterwards at different periods; and as chere 
is more art requir d when an older hedge is be plaſh'd, than 
when it is a young one, we ſhall beſt inſtruct the huſpand- 
man in doing it, by deſcribing the method to be obfery\d 
vhen the growth is old. What is to be done in plaſhing a 
hedge of twenty, or five and twenty years growth, includes 
all that can be needful for doing it on one that is younger. 

We will ſuppoſe the hedge of ſive and twenty years ffand- 
ing. It will by this time be looſe and irregular in its growth, 

there will be vacancies at the bottom, -and 'gaps in many 
places, and it will be full of thick and old ſtumps, and ſtubbs, 
as well as of young ſhoots. Theſe latter only are for uſe: 
the others are to be cut up, n herlge, | 
and prevent the growth of better wood. 

The ſtubbs are uſeleſs. Among the reſt he muff * . 
ſome ſhoots for ing down,” and others to ſerve by yon of 
ſtakes. For the firſt purpoſe he is to ſelect the longeſt, and 
freſheſt; and ſuch as are of a middle growth: for the ſtakes, 
he is to leave ſome what larger, and ſuch as ſtand y, 
and grow tolerably ſtrait for the firſt ive or ſix foot. / 
le is then to cut away all the old ſtubbs within two inches 

of the ground, ſtriking them off ſloping. . After this let him 
go on thining his hedge, by cutting away all but the proper 
ſhoots for ſtakes, which he is to ſtrike off at the h he 
deſigns his hedge, and the long ſhoots ing; 10 which he 
is to leave entire. | 

As there will not be enough. of theſe ſhoots for A be 
muſt cut ſome others to drive into the ground, un chere 
is a deficiency, '- - | 
When the uſeleſs ſtuff i is cut away, a ſpade may he: gat 
between the ſhoots ; and the labourer is to be employed to 
clean and new make the ditch. Let him dig this juſt as it 
was at firſt;ʒ making the ws, ly en — narrow, Man 
*he de dee * b bee ui Wb 
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of the quick ; and where the earth has moulder'd-away 

them, A rae of e beit that comes out the 

ditch, preſſing it well into the hollows, A vaſt many:ſmall 

roots are thus cut off, and they mi my e ſuppoſed hurt, but 
e 


the maſter's buſine oh | 
On ng fie hedge age, fruit or timber trees are plant 
ces Theſe the huſbandman is to leave 
ſtanding among his ſhoots. They have nothing to do with 
the * though they grow among it. They are to be lop d 
in the uſual manner, if timber trees; and if fruit trees, they 


ad at proper di 


laying theſe boughs. If they 


beben he goes on clean all filth from — the roots 


they ſoon ſend out many mare. ſtirring of the earth 


about them is of great es and thus the roots having a 
| 22 chan ordinary ſupply of nouriſhment, and fours : 


er quantity of wood to. _ that which is left 


= afterwards furprizingl 


A great deal of thi b e e vil be 


us d in filling up holes, and facing the bank, the reſt is to be 
laid at the top: for if the fee be — 

the rains, and what falls off will _ up. oy ditch. It is 
of great ſervice when laid on the top, heightening the bank, 
and greatly improving the fence. The labourers don't like 


to hear wy this, ee e er them more trouble, but it is 
to ſee it done. 


muſt be prun' d up above the reach of the cattle ;. all that is 


to be done to them at theſe repairings of the fence is, that 
partly by this pruning, and partly 
they are to be brought to ſpread. of lean. over the proper 


by ſtaking, if neceſlary, 


ground, where both ſides of the hedge are not the owners. 
The ditch being clean'd, the bank repair'd, and the ſtakes 


| ready ; 3 let the new ones be well and em Ariveny: the 


work is then ready for the plaſher. * . 

He is to take each of the long dr ſeverally, and bend- 
ing it 
through ; it 2 then f; 

tween ſtake and ſtake. 


| eaſiy, and he is to weave it in 


When he has laid in all the ſhoots, he; is to go over his 


work, and trim off the Rraggling ſprigs, to render it uniform 
and even. 


A great deal of the ſucceſs depends upon the method of 
be laid too low and too thick, 
as many do, thro? an opinion of its ſtrengthening the hedge, 


the ſap is all ſent i into the ſhoots ; and the plaſhes ſtarve and 
will decay. On the other hand, if they be laid too high, 
* draw in all the nouriſhment ; 3 and; the ſhoots are 


' ſtarv'd, 


* 


they will break with - 


ually he is to give it a ſloping cut with his bill half 
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ftarv'd, Both theſe accidents are to be avdided by a mid= 
dle courſe, It is not the farmier's intereſt to ſtarve the 
ſhoots to feed the plaſhes, nor to ruln the plaſſies for the 
ſhoots : he is to — a proper quantity of nouriſhment 
into hoth; and this will be done by laying them in a mid- 
dling way. If the plaſhes are not too deep cut, and are 
laid thus evenly, or nearly upon a level, the ſap is not all 
directed to their ends, but ſends up ſhoots from every 


t. LTP | | 

This abundance of young ſhoots' will be promoted by 
the proper cutting of the branches of the plaſh'd bodghs. 
They are to be taken off at five or fix inches length on 
each fide of the hedge : this will make them ſend out fide 
ſhoots of their own, as well as promote the growth of the 
others. 8 | | | 

Many make their hedges too high. Let the bank be 
rais'd carefully and firmly ; and let the hedge be made juſt 
high enough to ſerve' as a fence, and no more ; for it will 
quickly raiſe itſelf higher: and always in thoſe hedges 
which are made too high at firſt, the quick is ſtragghing 
at the bottom, The lower the hedge the more free the 
{ſhoots always grow, and the thicker and cloſer is the 
fence: - © | 

A hedge muſt be of a'confiderable growth to require this 
full care in the plaſhing:: when it is younger the buſineſs 
is done with more eaſe. The huſbandman has ſometimes 
to do with a hedge that is too old to be repaired by any 
plaſhing. | | ; 


In this caſe let him cut up all the ſtubs, and make a good 


dead hedge on each ſide, to ſecure the young ſhoots that 
ſhall riſe, till they are of a proper height to plaſa. As 
there will be vacancies between ſome of the ſtubs, theſe 
are to be ſupplied by freſh ſets: they will grow up with 


the ſhoots from the ſtumps, and the dead hedges are to 


be kept in repair till theſe are of an height to be uſeful. 
When an hedge is new plaſh'd it ſhoots out vigorouſly, 
and theſe freſh branches tempt the cattle. It is therefore 
always beſt, if the field can be kept from feeding the firſt 
year. If it be kept for mowing, that anſwers ſome pur- 
poſe, but if plowed, it is of twenty times the ſervice ; be- 
cauſe ſtirring. and turning up of the ground gives vigour 
to the roots of the quick, and forwards the ſhaots pro- 
The farmer is thus to ſuit his ſeveral buſineſſes to one 
Noli! R another. 
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out of very unpromiſing materials; but in general it is bet- 


2 
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another. He is never ty'd down to a particular year for 
the plaſhing a hedge: let him therefore take ene gs dope 
of doing this when the ground is to be plowed, or at les 
when it is to ſtand for hay. - eee 
If he cannot do this; let him remember what cattle are 
moſt and what leaſt miſchievous, that if he muſt feed the 
7 it may be to the leaſt diſadvantage. Horſes are 
ſt apt to crop the quick. Cows and oxen are too fond 


of it: but ſheep. moſt of all. They muſt therefore be 


kept out of the ground for the ear. | 
Fhe ſeaſon of plaſhing of Ark is the month of Fe- 
bruary. ; 5 „ 

While the hedge is growing up from the plaſhing, it 
will be proper to have the ſame eye upon it as at firſt; 
taking care, in ſpring and fall, to cut away the ſtraggling 
branches, and to root out weeds : thus the fence will grow 
regular, thick and clean; and exceed, in every reſpect, 
thoſe which are not looked after with the ſame degree of 
Care. | | 


When the hedge is | plaſh'd, the ſhoots laid down, and 


the ſtraggling branches of them are to be cut away, let 
there be a reſerve made of the fineſt, tougheſt, lendereſt, 
and longeſt of them. Inſtead of cutting theſe out let the 
workman bend them to his purpoſe, and to that end give 


them a nick at the bottom, if neceſſary, and then bind in 


the reſt with them. This finiſhes the hedge beautifully 
and durably. The whole work may be afterwards, at 
times, over-looked, the dead ſtakes driven a little down, 
and the plaſh'd boughs preſſed alſo gently lower: all which 


will make the hedge more firm and durable. Where 


from neceſſity, or accident, there is no keeping cattle a- 


Way, it is a good practice to ſcatter ſome dead thorns over 


the top of the hedge, and about its bottom, by way of 

defence, till the young ſhoots have ſome ſtrength. . 
When in a very old hedge the ſtubs are fo large that 

they break in upon the uniformity, and are liable to gaps 


: by the cattle getting by, at one fide or other of them, the 
method is to cut them ſo nearly through by the ground, 
that they may be bent down; they are then to be ſway'd 


till they can be laid ſlanting, the head of one upon the 
ſtump of another; and the natural vacancy in the ſlant is 


to be fill'd up with the fide ſhoots. By this method, and 


by keeping the bank in good repair, a fence may be made 


ter 
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ter in theſe caſes either to cut down the ſtubs, as before- 
directed, making a dead fence on each ſide, and waiting 
for a freſh ſhoot from the roots; or when the caſe is more 
deſperate; as when the roots are extreamly old, and ſtand 
very ſtraggling, to ſtub the whole up entirely, and begin 
from the foundation, making a new quickſet as firſt di- 
rected. 1 | 


TT TE. aA 
Of the profits that may be made by bedges. 


O eaſy is the making and preſerving a quickſet hedge, 
8 when the huſbandman will be careful: but he is not 
to content himſelf with giving his orders, and leaving all 
to the care of idle labourers, and negligent ſervants. They 
are not to reap the advantages, and they cannot be ex- 
pected to take the due care. He is inexcuſable who is to 
have all the profit ; and who will not overlook the work. 

From the little. care that is generally taken about hedg- 
ing, it appears that the profits which may ariſe from it are 
not ſufficiently known: we ſhall therefore ſpeak what our 
own experience has ſhewn on that head, to ſtir up the huſ- 
bandman's ſpirit. | 
It is the landlord's intereſt to plant or to promote the 
planting of fences, becauſe the rents of his eſtate are ſure 

to be encreaſed by it: and we ſhall ſhew that it is not leſs 
the tenant's intereſt than his. Several grudge to ſerve their 
landlord when it turns to no account for themſelves, but 
may be brought into it when they find it will alſo anſwer 
their own purpoſes. And upon this plan there will be no 
oppreſſion in a landlord's inſiſting upon a covenant of fen- 
Cing, in the leaſe. | e e 
If hedges were of no uſe but as fences, it would be the 
farmer's intereſt to keep them up carefully: for the better 
the fence is, the greater is his ſecurity of his cattle and 
crop. But in many counties of England the hedge yields 
-a valuable ſtore of fruit; and it might do ſo in all: this 
being partial is owing to cuſtom only, the ſame advantage 
is allowed to all by nature. . 

The ſhelter of hedges, which we have ſhewn to be fo 
uſeful both to the crop and cattle, is the tenant's benefit : 
but the greateſt inducement is, the abſolute profit; which, 
for want of induftry and application, few know. In reality 
they rob themſelves of à great deal of money, by their 
x 029 = careleſſneſs 
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careleſſneſs in this, as well as other articles; for it is as 
much their intereſt, in this view alone of che wood they 
will Yield, to'raiſe, cure, and dreſs their hedges, as to tend 
any other part of the ſtock. 
Mr. Ellis who is a perſon of veracity, affirms from his 
on knowledge, that a farmer in Hertfordſhire, who oceu- 
pied only ſixty aces of land in incloſed fields, made in one 
ſeaſon a thouſand faggots from his hedge-wood; which he 
ſold for about var Millings a\hundred : and 1 have ſeen 
nearly as much, profit in other places, where the quick does 
not a r w fo freely, nor is fo well undefſtood in hedging as 


ordſhire : that co being, in this r the 
enden of England. "OY 9725 pg 


c HAP. XVI. 
Of tbe foe, or Black thorn hedge. 


\LTHOUGH the white thorn is the moſt general 

ſarub us'd in and the beſt for that purpoſe, 

it is not univerſal, nor ab utely ſuited to all. There are 

-foils in which it will not thrive; and there are circumſtances 

which may render ſome other Kind preferable, even in 
places where that would grow well. 

Fhe black thorn is next in value to cke white. And is 
preferable to that and all other ſhrubs, ſor a dead hedge; 
— it is the + molt i thorny, * durable, and naturally 

The ground can neven give > reafon for, planting black 
«thorn, -ahd hot white, for ey both grow and thrive in the 
ſame ſoils; -and if -any thing the black thorn requires a bet- 
jd ter: but we have mentioned a/ ſubſtantial reaſon! why the 

| farmer ſhould plant it. 

As no dead fence is fo: godd as chat made of black thorn : 
the perſon-who ſees he ſhall haue occafion for a geod' deal 
of dead work, at any partieular time, or · Occaſion, willꝭ do 
+ well to plant at leaſt ſoine quickſets of black thorn ;' that 
1 | the cuttings, and fupe fou ſtuff . from them may af- 
| | ford a ſufficient ſupply. . 

But let him — his ſoil before he ſets about it. 
More is required than his having eccaſion for the dae, he 
miuſt know that the grourid will bear them. 

A very poor foil will not do for this flirub, and: in a very 
rich one it is apt to ſhoot too deep, and iſpread too far into 
* i to the hurt of other things. Thave * — 
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hedges of live black thorn miſs, than of any other ſhrub | 
whatſoever : this as been ſometimes owing to the badneſs |: 
of the ground, but oftener to.the unſkilfulneſs or negligence 0 
of the perſon employ'd to plant it: and I have, in other 1 
places, where ſuch an bedge has throye very, well, ſeen alh 0 
the other growths. ſtarved within a great May of it, merely [7 

by the quantity of nouriſhment. it exhauſted, . : 1 
When the huſbandman ſets out with this foundation of ſz 


knowledge, of the nature of the. ſhrub, he-ill work on it to jl 
his advantage. Let him chuſe a part of; his land where the 55 
foil is rich, but not deep. A two foot coat of hazel mould Þ 
upon a bed of ſtone, or a layen of clay is beſt: if any-fuch | - 
offer upon the land, the. farmer will be ſure to raiſe, an ex- | 
cellent fence, and to do himfelf no harm in his other 
products. i Wo ; | 

Let him prepare for planting; his hedge. as has been di- 
rected for the. white thorn ; only dig. the ditch. half a foot 
deeper, that it may, go a foot and a half, or more, into, the © 
under layer, to. ſtop the direct progress of the roots: into | 
the land. They will fink down below the bottom.of ſuch 
a ditch, and riſe; up again on the other fide, but not in ſuch 
Mans 5 5 

Let him, ſome years before hand, turn up 2 little piece 
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When they are ready, the whole practice is to. be the 
ſame as for the white thorn. And there is this advantage 
when they are carefully ſet, and the defects ſupplied after 
the firſt exatnigation, that they grow mach quicker to 2 

I certain ſtandard; and being more prickly, and not. ſo well 
WH taftcd, they are nat ſo liable to becrop'd by the cattle. 
There is a conſiderable advantage in raiſing the ſets in a i 
. little nurſery af this kind, they: grow ſtraiter and better; and RE 
when they are removed ta a richer ſoil, their fiſt ſhoqts are N 
much more vigorous. The farmer will do well when he | AB 
takes up the (dis fos his hedges to leave ſeveral ſtanding at bl! 
proper diſtanees in the nuxſery: by this means he will have 
a ſupply of the buſhes for ſtoping up of gaps, and other ſuch. 
uſes, for which they ſerve bester than any other kinds; be- 1 
lore his hedge afferds them from the cuttings. 44 
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is no ground ſo barren on which furze will not ſtand. 


2 hedge of furze, Where the farmer has ſuch an occaſion, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of. the furze bedge. 


THE floe is a kind of hedge which will anſwer all the 
Purpoſes of a fence, and which there may be particular 
reaſons for planting, even in places where the huſbandman 
might, if he pleaſed, raiſe the white or hawthorn : we 
here ſpeak of a ſhrub which is alſo very excellent for a ſafe 


and durable fence, which, at certain ſeaſons of the year, is 


alſo very beautiful ; which always makes a 8 variety 
among other incloſures: it has alſo this greater advantage, 
that it may be rais' d in ſoils and ſituations where neither the 
white nor black thorn will grow. BD”, 2 

We in many parts of England, ſee furze growing wild in 


abundance, upon ſandy, heathy, and the moſt barren com- 


mons; where only here and there a black or white thorn 
ſhrub ſhews itſelf, and thoſe half ſtarv'd. 
There are two ſoils in which the white thorn hedge is 
not to be planted ; theſe are very wet, or very ſandy. What 
is to be ſubſtituted in wet places, will be named hereafter ; 
furze is the proper ſhrub for the dry and barren ; for there 
Where there is a piece of land to be enclos'd, from ſome 
barren heath; or where the place for a fence is ſome old dry 
and mouldering bank of ſand ; or where the ground is an 
entire gravel, or ſcarce deſerves the name of a ſoil, there 
this ſhrub will ſucceed. The worſt objection is, that it 
does not laſt: but it is eaſy to be renewed, and makes an 
excellent fuel. If we would copy the French, in their ma- 


nagement of furze, planting hedges of it of thirty or for- 


ry feet thick, in places where the ground is really not worth 
culture, we ſhould reap an advantage little imagin' d. We 
have not ſo much ground of this ſort as they, but where 
there is, it might better be uſed to this purpoſe than to none: 
planting the French furze; which grows five or fix yards 
high, and does not require any care after the firſt year or 

Theſe thick hedges are a favourable ſhelter for game; 
which is there the property of the farmer; and they cut it 
up in the end for fuel, _ 1 

A barren ſoil, and an expos'd ſituation, is the place for 


let 
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let him not plant any other ſhrub : nor in this is he to pro- 

ceed as with the others, 8 — 
| * There is to be no _ for raiſing the ſets, for there 

need be no tranſplanting. The ſhrubs muſt be rais'd from 

ſeed in the places where they are to remain. | 

In the place where the hedge is to ſtand, let the ground 

be plow'd up deep in winter, and let it he in that condition 

till the end of March. At that time let it be once again 
plow'd, and then harrow'd,- to make it as even and fine as 
poſſible. When this is done, in the beginning of April, 

go carefully over the prepared ground, ſowing it with well 

choſen and fine ſeed, of that kind called French furze. 

' When the ſeed is in the ground, let a dead hedge be 

| planted on each fide. It need not be a ſtrong one, for it 

will be — only three years. The ſeeds will ſoon 

ſhoot, and the plants when riſen to ſome little height, muſt 

be thin'd and weeded. They muſt be kept weeded from 
tis time till they are become tolerably ſturdy, for then they 0 
will not fuffer weeds about them; and in three years there 1 

ö will be a ſtrong and beautiful fence,  _ 1 
N As the furze hedges require leſs cutting than the other 1 
Finds, ſo they will very little bear it. It is ſeldom needful 1 
to cut them in fields at all; and thoſe over · nice people who 

will do it, often deſtroy the plantation. The French 

furze rarely grows out much beyond the bounds that were 
intended, for this kind does not ſpread and run like the o- | 

| 

i 


thers: but to do ſo, the beſt way is to cut it up cloſe to the 
gro und, and leave it to ſhoot again from the roots. 

In this caſe it muſt be defended as at firſt, and it will 
ſoon ſpring up in great regularity. If the circumſtances will | ; 
not admit of thus cutting it up; and it be needful to re- 1 
duce it to bounds; this muſt then be done by cutting: but | 
as that is in itſelf hazardous, great care muſt be taken in 
the manner of doing it. 3 WP 
Tf furze be cut too cloſe into the old wood, it will never | 
ſhoot aut again, ſo that when needful to cut it, that muſt 1018 
be done lightly. The ſeaſon muſt be regarded alſo, for no- 1 


4 thing is ſo liable to accidents from the weather as freſh cut 1 
furze. If cold follows, it certainly kills the branch that 11 

5 has been wounded, and often the whole ſhrub : therefore it 115 

t muſt not be cut either too late in autumn, or too early in 11 

ſpring. 1 wo | | Ti 

r | On the other hand, if it be cut in extreamly dry wea- 448 
5 | | 2 © We | ther, 4 
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ther, the ſame accidents follow as from fraſts, the dry winds 
attack the freſh cut part and deſtroy. the whole. , 
For theſe reaſons tis much beſt, never to cut one of theſe 
hedges at all; but if it muſt be done, the only ſeaſon is 
the middle of April, and then in moderate weather. 
Whether a furze hedge be new rais'd from ſeed, or whe- 
ther from the old roots after cutting down, no fence re- 
quires ſo much care in the guarding of it from ſheep, while 
frſt ſhooting. When young, they are extreamly fond of 
it, for the buds are ſoft and juicy, but when it has got a 
little ſtrength and firmnefs, its own innumerable prickles 
t. pe 7 
One farther advantage of a fence of this ſhrub, is, that 
it will grow on the barren and naked ſea ſand. This points 
out a very great uſe for it, which is in the making of fences, 
where every thing elſe refuſes to grow: theſe places being 
generally ſuppoſed not capable of hedges. . PEE 


| Scarce any cattle will attempt to crop furze of due 
growth, which has occaſion'd ſome to imagine, that: it is 
unwholeſome, moſt creatures having a natural direction to 
avoid all ſuch herbs as are hurtful: but this is a common 
error. Nothing cauſes. this ſhyneſs of cattle, - but the prick- 
lineſs of its branches. They ſow the French furze in ſome 
of our weſtern counties, on land that will bear nothin 

elſe; and among other uſes, the green tops are chop d 
ſmall, and given to their horſes. This chopping, deſtroys 
the pricklineſs, and the creatures are then very fond of 
them, and very well nouriſh'd by them. 


0 HAP. XIX. 
Of the bolly hedge. 5 


| OLLY will grow in very indifferent ſoils, where 
] | the white thorn will either not live at all, or very 
indifferently. But this is not the only reaſon to value it. 
Nothing makes a ſtronger or a better fence. It is ſow in 
its growth at firſt: but eyery thing has its advantages and 
diſadvanta 8. | | 3 - bs is 3 { - 3 5 
- T have Pen old holly hedges in the country make a poor 
appearance, and ſome grown quite uſeleſs : but ſo will Haw- 
thorn, if neglected. The ſame care that is required for 
others, is al wanted for theſe, and no other. If that be 
omitted, all hedges will, after a certain age, grow bad. 
Holly loves a light dry foil and it will live on -_ moſt - 
| ” EP | Arren. 
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barren. It has been daid-of furze, that it will grow on = 


dry ſand, or entire gravel, the ſame is true of -holly-: but 
between the two there is this difference, the furze:is the beſt 
ſuited to ſandy, and the holly to gravelly grounds. 18 

There is alſo another kind of ſoil, too common in ſome 
parts of England, this is the ſtony. In this the hawthorn 


is ſtarvd, and the roots of the furze will be burnt up. The 


holly will thrive and flouriſh upon this, and it is the only 


proper ſhrub for a fence on ſuch grounds. It may be uſed. 


on many others, but no other kind can be rais'd on ſome of 


theſe. The holly loves warmth and dryneſs about the 


roots; and will grow almoft upon a rodk. 


| Holly is one of thoſe thrubs whoſe ſeeds he eo years in f 
tediouſneſs 


the ground; but there is a way of avoiding the 
. ee e ene Eee e 


Sather the berries when they are full ripe, and laying 
them upon a large coarſe cloth, rub them gently with ano- 
ther to break them: wipe off the tough juice from the 
ſeeds. They need not be made curiouſſy clean, but "oy 
deal of this uſeleſs matter may be taken away with little 
When the ſeeds are clean'd, mix them with fome dry 
fond. Fill a large garden pot with this, and digging a hole 
in the ground bury it. Let them lie thus from the autumn 
when they were gather'd, till the beginning of the Septem- 
ber following. Then take up the pot; prepare a bed of 
good light earth, and ſow the ſeeds in it, covering them 
ſlightly with a little of che ſame mould. They will ſhoot 
the next ſpring, and thrive, though flowly. They make 
very little advance for the firſt three or four years. 5 


There remains a queſtion, whether it be beſt to have a 


nurſery for this purpoſe, or to ſow the holly where it is to 
ſtand ? This muſt be determin'd by the foil. If the ground 


be poor and ſtony, it is beſt to raiſe them upon the ſpot: if 


it be ſomewhat better, the right method is to raiſe them in 


a little nurſery, ſuch as has been before named, and to re- 


move them at a proper time from thenee, to the place. 


— 


In ſowing them upon the ſpot, ſame cautions are neceſ- 
ſary. If the fail be of an exceeding barren ſtony kind, the 


ſeeds may be burnt up before they take root. Let the 


place mark'd out be plow'd up deep, to ſee if any good 
mould can be rais'd from below. If not, the farmer. muſt 
be at the expence of having a ſmall quantity carried thi- 


ther, and ſtrew'd upon the place, Upon this, 8 
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be ſown, and a good and durable fence of a dead hedge is 
to be made on each fide. 5 | 


When the ground is ſomewhat better, the right way 1s 


to raiſe the plants in a nurſery, and keep them there till 
they are of the thickneſs of one's thumb, they are then to 
be removed to the place, and carefully laid in, chuſing a 
mild and moiſt ſeaſon. For ſome time after, they muſt be 
ſhaded and watered, if the ſeaſon be dry. They will thus 


take root firmly: and if ſome of them ſeem to die, they 


muſt be cut off cloſe to the ground, and they will recover. 
In this caſe they require a dead hedge on each ſide, as 
well as when rais'd from ſeed, for they are even thus a con- 


fiderable time before they come to their 3 and while 


they are young and tender, the ſheep are fond of feeding on 
them: when they are grown ſtronger, they need no defence, 
for the pricklyneſs of their leaves is ſufficient. + 

Some when they plant a holly hedge, intermix white 


thorn. They plant four ſets of white thorn, and one of 
bolly; and as the holly grows, they pull up the quick or 
white thorn. The uſe of the white thorn is to raiſe the 


fence the ſpeedier. When the ſhoots of this are all pulled 
up, if the holly ſtand too thin, they lay down layers from 
it where the vacancies are, and thus it may be thickened at 
pleaſure, , | TE FO RT h 

When the hedge is raiſed by ſowing, the young ſhoots 
are to be thin'd, when they are two or three inches high, 
leaving the ftraiteſt, and heartieſt: after this they muſt be 
weeded, and at times it will be proper to ſtir and dig the 
earth between them and the dead hedges. F 

Thus may the holly hedge be rais'd with certainty and 


ſucceſs. Its fault is the ſlowneſs of the growth, and the 
care that is requir'd while young. But this is all that can 


be objected; for in other reſpects it exceeds all other 
fences. * 3 | 15 

No hedge is ſo beautiful; none ſo ſtrong. When well 
grown, it appears as 4 wall rather than a hedge, and is al- 
together impenetrable by cattle : in this excellent condition 
it remains a great many years. 'The uſe of hedges is not 


only for a fence, but a ſhelter. And no hedge anſwers this 


purpoſe equally to the holly. An eye cannot pierce, nor 

can the wind blow through it. All within is defended as 

a piece of garden ground, with walling. 1 XY 
'The wood of the holly when it grows to a due age, is 


| alſo valuable, Cabinet makers and inlayers purchaſe it at a 
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conſiderable price : and of the bark is made birdlime. 
Theſe, added to the value of it in the immediate article of 


| fencing, make it ſurprizing, that in a country where in ge- 


neral it will thrive ſo well, it is ſo little planted. I hope 


| theſe obſervations, which are the reſult of experience, and 


confirmed by repeated practice, will make it more common. 
Where thickneſs and ſtrength are required, nothing 
anſwers the purpoſe equally to holly, and it will grow to 
any moderate height. The only trouble is at firſt : and that 
is more with the tranſplanted ſets, than with the ſhoots 
raiſed from ſeed. Theſe laſt require little more regard than 
the black thorn, or any other. As to the ſets, if the ſea- 
ſon prove unfriendly, they muſt be treated like garden 
plants, and muſt be ſhaded and watered till they take root, 
but after that they are no more troubleſome. Ts 
_ Holly, which is thus fitter than almoſt any thing elſe for 
a field hedge, and is one of the unfitteſt that can be con- 


ceived for a garden, yet is in a manner in England confined 


to the garden, and neglected in the field, 
The very thing which gives it its preference in the field, 
is the great objection to it in a garden. This is the large- 


neſs of the leaves. Theſe in the field, fill and pleaſe the 


eye, andi thicken the defence: and they always appear 
beautiful, becauſe they never are cut. In gardens they 
muſt be cut; for there every thing is to be kept in form; and 


the cutting of a ſhrub with ſuch leaves is improper, be- 
cauſe they look ragged. | | 


Fancy has taught people to be fond of the variegations of 
the holly ; and great pains are taken by buding and grafting 
to ſtreak and edge the leaves with white and yellow ; theſe 
are eſteem'd beautiful, but to a reaſonable eye, they have 
only the aſpect of ſicklineſs. They may be called pretty, 
but he who has ſeen a free growing holly in its own ſtrong 
and healthy green, with its branches playing in wanton 


luxuriance before the wind, muſt think a ftrip'd cut holly, 


a very miſerable alteration upon that beautiful tree. 
When the holly hedge is to be raiſed by ſets from the 
nurſery, great care muſt be taken, that the ſeaſon is not dry 


or cold at planting. The end of April, in the midſt of 


warm ſhowers, is the beſt time : but it may be done toward 
the latter end of Auguſt, if the weather be cloudy, cool, 
and now and then ſhowery. | 
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--C H R P. XX. 
Of the eller beuge. 


E have treated of the four moſt uſeful: ſhrubs for 
fences; and we here mention ane which at firſt ſight- 
may ſeem of a trifling and improper kind: but there are 
reaſons for preferring it on certain occaſions, Black thorn, 
though inferior to the white, may frequently be planted im 
its ſtead to advantage: and in the fame- manner, though 
elder be inferior to all that have beet named, there are oe 
caſions that may render it proper; nay, more proper than 
any of them. It is fit the farmer ſhould know theſe, and 
the nature, uſe, and value of this weak fhrub: that he 
may proportion his choice to the neceffities of the oeeaſlon, 
ad. to the value of the natural produce. 1 
Eller is neither ſo ſtrong in its branches, nor ſo eloſe in 
1-98 its growth as white thorn, black thorny, furze, or helly-; 
h ' nor is it prickly as they are: theſe defects render it inferior 
b to them all for a hedge ; for theſe are the great and general 
requiſites. of an hedge ſhrub > but there are fome occafions 
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+ Wy on which this toughnefs of branches, this cloſeneſs, and 
BY. | | 46: rg are not requifite; and in theſe the elder may 
| Thefe ſhrubs have their inconvenieneies; and he 


particularly in the flownefs of its growth. This, though 
in a leſs degree, is alſo chargeable upon them all: but the 
elder is the quickeft of any fhrub in its. ſhooting ;- and it 
will bear planting fo large, and take root fo ealily, that it 
may be called an immediate fence, ER ed | 
e flowers and berries bear a price at market; and the 

wood of the old ſtumps is of ſure ſale to the turners. From 


| al this we ſhall find, that there is great reaſon for naming 6 
the elder among hedge ſhrubs, for it equals any of them in | 
value. | | | | : 


It has another benefit, that it is not ſo liable to be crop'd 
by cattle, for _ do not like the taſte of its leaves. It is | 
not proper for all occaftons, nor will grow on all foils: it |; 
will anfwer only particular purpoſes, and will take root N 
only in tolerably good ground: yet where it will, nothing 
Oo o Lens | 
Elder makes a good fence for gardens, becauſe it is quick, 
ready, cheap, and affords ſo good ſhade. Where fields are 
not liable to many accidents ; where the banks are high 


1 and 
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and good, andi the cattle are ufed to be quiet in them, it 


ſucceeds in the ſame manner; and for ſhade and ſhelter, 


ſcarce any thing excecds it. 


The farmer nerds not: have. the trouble of raiſing plants 


from ſeed, nor of layiagi them with-that toil and regularity 
as in the making up che Dank of quick: it will grow if any 
piece of it be ſtuck into the ground. | 


Let him cut a number of elder poles, eight foot in 


length, and of the thickneſs. of a child's wriſt. Theſe he 
s to ſtick into the earth of the. bank, not upright, but ſlant- 


ing; and when he has placed a row at convenient diſtanees, 
ſtanting one way, he: is to ſet another row in te ſpaces. be- 
tween, flanting the other; the pobes will thus form a. Kind 
of chequer work in lozenges, and may be ſecured, by 
tying Lon — joints; and here faſtening: them 
to a ſtrong poſt | 

Nochiag more is neceſſary, if the foil be godd: the poles 


being thraſt a: foot into the ground, will take root; and 


immediately begin to ſhoot : and the leaves by their bigneſs 
will foon afford a perfect ſhade: and thelter. 
Fhere is beauty in the: regular diſpoſing of theſe ; poles. 


In the plain — mention'd, the diamond work is 


pretty: but by cutting in ſhorter pieces, and diſpaſing 
them accordingh in the planting, they may be made into 
many of thet figures of thoſe Chineſe fences, ſo much ad- 
mir d at chis time. . EE | 

Ihe beſt ſeaſon for; making an elder fence is the begin- 


ning of March: if the-weather be dry, the poles ſhould be 
waterd half a dozen times after they are ſtuck into the 


b ee eee, will make them ſtrike root more readily. 
They need no other care but cutting to keep them within 


bounds; for they are of ſo very free growth, that unleſs 


this be done, they will ſoon exceed their intended compaſs: 
nothing cuts ſo eaſilyx; and no ſhrub bears it better. 

| "Theſe are the advantages of an elder. fence ; *tis fit. we 
name alſo the faults : for the farmer is not to be tempted 
into inconveniencies, without being fairly told of them. 
Me have-mention'd the weakneſs of the elder, and its 
want of thorns ; it is not to be truſted where cattle will be 
tempted. to break through, for it will not prevent them. As 
the holly is the ſtrongeſt and moſt impenetrable of all fences, 
this is the weakeſt and eaſieſt broke. | 


Another objection is, that the bottoms in this fence grow 
naked aſter a few years, As to the firſt, we mult allow the 
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ſhort anſwer, and an eaſy remedy. As the elder grows 
readily, it is eaſy to ſtop theſe gaps by freſh plants, as ſoon 
as they appear. Nothing more is neceſſary, than to cut off 
ſome ſtrait ſticks from the trees where they can be ſpar'd, 
and plant them in the lower part of the bank, with their 
tops juſt reaching to the naked place. The planting of 
theſe ticks is no more than thruſting them into the ground, 
and as nothing can be ſo eaſy, nothing is more certain. 

The flowers of the elder, as well as the berries, are uſe- 
ful in medicine, but tbey have fo ſtrong a ſmell, that they 
are apt to give headachs. This is an objection againſt the 
elder, very near a houſe. But it reaches no farther. The 
wood, leaves, and young ſhoots of elder, have all a diſa- 

eable ſmell alſo, but this is not unwholeſome. 

As the berries of the common elder are black when they 
are ripe ; there are ſome kinds which have them white, and 
others on which they continue always green, even when 
mellow ; but theſe are trifling variations, and little worth 
regard. There is alſo a kind of elder that differs from the 
others in the leaves, and is worth the planters notice. I 
don't mean by this, thoſe idle and ſickly variations of the 
elder, with leaves ſpotted with white, or yellow: the kind 
I mean is, that elder which has the leaves finely cut into 
ſmall divifions. One meets with trees of this here' and 


there in moſt counties of England: and I would adviſe the 


farmer to plant a parcel of theſe by way of ſtock, whenever 
he ſhall find it convenient to have an elder fence; this kind 
of elder has always more branches than the common fort, 
and they are ſtronger. The leaves alſo are much more 
beautiful ; and the wood is more ſolid, and is preferable to 
box for many fine works of the turners. 


CHAP. XXI. 


07 the uſe of the crab, ſallow, bramble, and alder in 


fencing. 


W E have gone through the ſeveral ſhrubs commonly 


uſed in fencing ; but there remain four to be treat- 

ed of, which, though ſeldom employ'd alone, yet as they 
aſſiſt, on different occaſions, ought to be wen | 

J have, in ſome few nd Wo entire hedges of crab; 

and they are very beautiful for the regularity of their growth. 

They give the incloſure the look of a garden, when they 
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are in bloſſom; and they have a pretty effect when in 


fruit. Neither are they without their -farther value: for 
the wood is hard and ſerviceable ; and from the fruit is made 


verjuice. e | | | 

{1 With all theſe advantages we do not adviſe the making 
entire hedges of it, for they are neither ſo good for ſhelter 
or fence as others. The leaves of the crab are larger than 
thoſe of the white thorn, but they are not ſo numerous ; 
and *tis the ſame in the branches. The great quantity of 
branches and leaves, gives the. white thorn the preference 
above all other ſhrubs fer hedging. 8 5 

If the farmer ſhall chuſe from faſhion or fancy, to have an 
entire hedge of crab, his method is to be the ſame as for the 
white thorn. Let him ſet apart a piece of poor ground for 


a nurſery, Let him there ſow the ſeeds of the crab, with 


the pulpy part of the fruit about them. 
When the plants are of the thickneſs of a man's thumb 
they muſt then be taken up, a bank prepar'd, and the whole 


managed as in the making a quickſet hedge of white thorn. 
This is the method with crabs alone, but the better way of 


uſing this ſhrub is, by mixing it with white thorn. 


he farmer ſhould always, in his little nurſery for haw- 


thorn, haye ſome crabs rais'd from the ſeed. Let theſe be 
taken up, together with the white thorn ſets, only in a ſmall 
number; and laid in juſt as the quickſets are. About one 
In every twelve, or fifteen foot. They will grow up with 
the white thorn ;_ they will ſhew very beautifully in the 
mixture, when in flower, and when in fruit ; and the pro- 
per uſe may be made of the fruit for verjuice : there will be 
a ſufficient plenty of them for any moderate uſe. 
Some plant a fallow among the quickſet, at every four- 
teen foot, in the manner that crabs are here directed: and 
in proper ſoils this does well. It is of the willow kind, and 
loves moiſture, though it does not require ſo much as the 
common willow. It is beſt to plant this more plentifully in 
moiſt meadow fences, where, by its quick growth, it is of 
conſiderable adyantages. FO > 
Brambles are ſo far of the nature of furze, that they 
will grow upon a very poor. ſoil :. but it is nat the cuſtom to 
make fences of them alone; nor. are they fit for it: the 
length and weakneſs of their branches is ſuch that they can- 


not keep themſelves upright, They are of good uſe 


planted on looſe banks, to defend them from being over: 
run and trampled dawn by cattle. They alſo may be ys'd 
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256 OF HEDGES Boon III. 
to ſtop gaps in the bottoms of hedges. Theſe may be 
rais'd with great eaſe from the ſeed; or cuttings will grow 


readily, We have named the. only uſe they are * for, 
but that is not fufficiently regarded: nature often ſupplies 


the defects of hedges with brambles; and *tis a ſhame art 
does not imitate her. | 


The alder is 2 water ſhrub,” and its uſe in tracing is of 2 

_ peculiar kind. It defends the fides'of meadows againſt be 

ing waſt'd away; by ſwift running waters. The alder never 

| 2 ſo well as by the ſides of theſe rivulets: the ſtreams 
e 


quently undermine their banks; eſpecially at the turnings: 


but the roots of a good alder are a ſure defence. 


There is ſcarce any ſhrub whoſe. roots. are fo numerous 
or ſtout; and it is always ſending ſuckers from the loweſt : 
fo that where there is ever fo ſwift a current, or ever ſo 
many turnings follow-one another, nothing is more needful 
to preſerve the ground, than to plant a fufficient number of 
alders. In many places, where the courſe of the river is 
ſtrait, the ſoil of the meadow is ſo loofe and mellow, that 
it is continually waſhing in, and the water widening its 


channel. Here alders being 8 8 m_ the ftrait bank, 
NT proſerve: it excellently, 


C. H. A P. XXII. 
. Of. the bank fence, with its Plantation. 


| ©. ous intent were to recommend to the farmer che bank 
fence alone, and naked, as it is uſed in ſome places; 


we ſtiould have inferted the rules for making it juſt after the 


ditching. But the bank alone is a poor, raw, and ugly 


fence, compared to it; with its phantation, The manner 


of planting quick has been ſhewn already: the hufband- 
mam has his little nurſery of ſets, net only of hawthorn, 
but of crab, ſloe, and whatever other ſhrub is uſeful in 


fencing. We have now the making of the bank to de- 


ſcribe; and the manner of difpofing the ſets upon it. 
> The bank is moſt proper, as an ineloſure, for meadow 


and paſture grounds; and the farmer ſRould confider the : 
nature of the foil, before he attempts to raiſe it?“ Two 


things recommend it to him, it may be made cheap, and 
in a good ſoit wilt flourifly;;- but not 'otherwiſe, 

An earth that wilF cut eaſilg by the ſpade, and is co- 
ver'd with à thick turf, is · the only-one fit for this purpoſe. 


We you not of thote banks of dirt rais d by digging a 


ditch, 
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uſed much m 


remains for ever. 


When the farmer finds in his paſture ground ſoil, cover'd 
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ditch, piling up the earth: but of the fine green bank 
fence which is uſed in ſome counties, and deſerves to be 

Ce ore; which is beautiful and profitable; and 


as juſt mentioned, let him ſet about his bank in ſpring, 
when there have been moderate rains. In very wet ſeaſons 
the earth works untowardly, and in long dry weather it not 


2 crumbles too much, but if the bank be rais'd at ſuch a 
ſea 


n, it will ſwell and burſt, after the next rains. 


7 


Having choſen a proper ſpot of ground, and a fit ſe 


the work is to be thus executed. Draw a couple of even 
lines, at three foot and an half diſtance all the way from 
one another. Then begin to dig up turf in a place cover'd 


with good ſtrong and freſh graſs. Cut theſe turfs a 


deep, of a long ſquare form, and of ſuch bigneſs as they 


aſon, 


ſpan 


may be moſt eonveniently managed: as theſe are cut up let 


them be laid in two rows, one along the edge of each of 


the two lines, with the graſſy ſide outwards, with the ſpace 


vacant between them. 


A foot diſtance from the outermoſt row, not toward the 
paſture, open a ditch three foot wide. Let it be dug ſloping, 
and carry it to ſuch a depth as ſhall be neceſſary to ſupply a 
proper quantity of earth to make up the bank, between the 


preſent and ſucceeding rows of turf. 


The earth which is dug up in this ditch, is to be laid in 
the vacant ſpace between the two rows of turf, juſt named, 
till it is brought to a level with them. The foundation 
of the bank is thus laid, and the work will be continued 


eaſily. 


More turf is to be cut like the former, and a ſecond row 
on each fide is to be laid on the firſt : placing it even, but 


a little inwards ; for the bank is to be rais'd all the way with 


a ſlope, fo as to be broadeſt at the bottom, and ſomewhat 


narrower to the top. 


A ſecond double row of turf being thus laid, the 


left between them is to be fill'd up evenly with more earth 
from the ditch : the ſurface muſt be well preſs'd down 
with the ſpade : and left perfectly level, to receive the third 


row, and the earth between. 


Vol. I. 


ſpace 


| _ That the work is to be continued in the ſame manner, 
laying on more rows of turf. on each ſide, and filling up. 
carefully the ſpace between with earth; and continuing it 
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ſlanting all the way, till it is four foot high, and at the top 
its breadth is two foot and a halt. LY 
The ſpace between the two laft, or top rows of turf, is 
not to be filꝰd up fo 3 as that between the others; 
but the crown is to be finiſh'd with a flight hollow. 
When the bank is thus rais'd plant the quickſets upon the 
top. Let them be taken out of the nurſery at a proper ſize, 
and ſet a foot deep in the crown of the bank. They ma 
be of any of the before-mentioned kinds that bear tranſ- 
planting, as crab, white thorn, or floe, but in general the 
white thorn is beſt. It may be diverſified here and there 
with the crab, or fallow,” '*; no timber trees, or large 
growing fruit trees are to be —_ _—_ '_ 
The quick will flouriſh better in this than any other 
plantation. The hollow at the top of the bank is to be 
preſerved in the plantation, and' will detain the rains, and 
ſend them down to the roots of the quick. There is a fine 
bank or bed of earth for them to grow in, which is thicker 
all the way down, and has been well ſtir'd and broken; ſo 
that it is in the fulleft perfection for ſupplying the plants 
with nouriſhment. P 
When the bank and its plantation are finiſhed, a ſmall 
dead hedge muſt be made near the top, to keep the ſheep 
from running up and nibbling the young quick. Theſe 
hedges need not be above fourteen inches high, and no mat- 
ter how flight : for they will ſoon be needleſs ; the quick 
growing very faſt, and the bank becoming every day more 
and more firm, by the joining of the graſs roots from the 
| ſeveral turfs, fo as to be in no danger of hurt from their 
trampling, or any accident whatſoever. DC TY, 
In the autumn following let the huſbandman look over 
the hedge, bank, and quick, to repair what may be amiſs: 
it is rarely any repair is wanted, but if there be the leaft 
damage it ſhould be ſupplied, for this is ſo beautiful a fence 
- that it is unpardonable not to keep it entire, 
If there be any defect in the hedges, let them be ſupplied 
with ſmall buſhes of black thorn : if any turf look decaying, 
let it be ſupplied with a freſh one cut from the ſame = by 
and if any of the quickſets have fail'd let them be bee fy 
others, that all may be without blemiſh 
In general, if the fence have been made according to 
theſe direQions, it continues without fault, and improves. 
every day in ſtrength and beauty.” 


- 
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Ihe rains at this ſeaſon ſupply the turf and quick with 
moiſture ;- and while the former thodts riſkly, the other. 
continues in its verdure. The freſh roots of the graſs which 
Puſh every way, join the turfs together ſo, that they quick- 
ly form one body, not a 22 being any where ſeen: and 
in a little time the roots of the white thorn, ſpreading thro? 
the whole ſubſtance of the bank, bind all together into one 
tight and ſolid body, that nothing can injure it. The graſs 
continues to grow freely on the pe of the fence, and is 4 
great beauty: the crowning of the hawthorn, varied with - 
the other ſhrubs; which always look freſh and healthy, adds 
to the grace of the whole, and makes it far exceed any 
mn 8 
If the ground be paſture on both ſides; itiſtead of a dite 
on the outſide, the earth each way may be lower d with 4 
ſlope of two foot deep. This will anſwer the purpoſe of 4 
ditch, in ſupplying a quantity of earth to fill up tlie ſpaces 
between the rows of turfs; and the bank from four foot 
will be made by this a fence of ſix foot high, beſide the 
hedge at the top: and no ground will be loſt for paſturage; 
for this hollowed place will bear graſs like the reſt; and 6 
will the ſides. of the bank, which will, in good ſeaſons; be 


- 


* 


as as any part of the incloſute. ' 
if the fence be requir d higher, the huſbandman muſt 
begin with a broader foundation; and cut away the ground 
more at the foot, or dig a deeper ditch for a ſupply ef earth : 
for the method of carrying up the bank is to be the ſame: 
_ the higher and larger the bank is, the better the quick 
N OW. N | , 885 
Ne hedge affords ſo fine a ſhelter as this, with its planta- 
tion. The ſhrubs ſtand more expoſed to the winds on it, 
than any other way; and for this reaſon they ſhould not be 
left to grow too large. Some clip the quick upon theſs- 
banks, which is a very good method, for it at once thickens 
the body, and keeps it in due compaſs: and though, in ge- 
neral, the clipping: of trees be a very ridiculous invention, 
it may be allowed, in this caſe, with uſe and propriety, _ 
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9 PX i bas gre in OS” n 
"Of the wall Fence, with its plantation. 


T 11 E wall Ss of fields. are ſo far like the banks, 
that although they are ſrequently uſed ſingly, they ne- 


ver have half their beauty, or value, when they are ſo made. 


Their plantation giving them their greateſt advantages and 


ſuperiority over other kinds. 


In many parts of England None lies ſo nd that it is 
the common material for fences: walls, as they: make them 


in ſuch places, come ſurprizingly cheap. 

The moſt plain fence of ſtone, is the wall they build in 
Northamptonſhire, and elſewhere, where the ftone is at 
the ſurface. In theſe places they lay à parcel of theſe rough 
ſtones upon one another, without mortar, till they have 
Tais'd what they call a wall. This is ſo looſe that one may 
ſee through it: and where the eye can pierce, the wind 
very well may; ſo that tholo:ak ls: are but a very indif- 
ferent fence by way of ſhelter ;; nor indeed do they deſerve a 
much better character in any other reſpect, for they are fo 


ill put together that they are frequently tumbling to pieces. 


They are eaſily repaired again, by laying the ſtones in 


their places; but when the walls are ne as ſome are 


that I have ſeen, the work is endleſs. 


A ſecond kind of walls are ſuch pr 8 built upon the ; 
grounds of more careful huſbandmen in the ſame counties. 


"Theſe are made of. the ſame rough ſtones, pil'd up on one 
another without mortar ; but they are laid ſo much more 


carefully, that the wind does not blow through them in ſo 


many places; and the top ſtones. are bedded in clay by way 


of mortar. Their better diſpoſition in the body, and this 
little ſtrengthening at the top, makes theſe much ſuperior to 
the former: they defend the crop and the cattle better, and 
they are not fo continually. falling ta pieces. The diffe- 


rence of labour in the building of theſe is fo trifling a conſi- 


deration, in reſpect of their ſuperiority, that I have been 


ſurprized to ſee ſo many of the former, and ſo few of theſe. 
The one falling every where, and the others tolerably firm. 
A farther improvement of theſe rough walls is by throw- 


ing in a quantity of tough loamy earth among the ſtones, 


as they are laid. This is a rough imitation of laying the 
ſtones in mortar ; and adds but a little to the _—_— while 
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it encreaſes vaſtly the goodneſs of the fence. A wall of 
this kind, with thy great ſpaces filled up with loam, and 


the top tolerably 1 laid in clay, will ſtand a great while, and 


anſwer all the purpoſes of a fence better than either of the 
former, by many degrees. 


It may be natural to ſuppoſe, that the wind blowing 


through the holes in theſe rough walls, would be no more 


hurt to the cattle than what comes through the buſhes in 
a common fence : but experience ſhews it is much more 
miſchievous. The wind that blows through buſhes comes 
broken and in a weak manner ; but that which ifſues i in at 
a hole in a wall, has a draught and current. 

In the more northern counties, where there is plenty of 
a flat ſtone, they build theſe fences better: in ſome places, 
where the ſtone riſes in large even pieces, a wall built 
without mortar, and only top'd with ſome ſmooth ones, in 


clay, ſtands a great while, and muſt be confeſs d a good | 


fence. 


But a much better may be made, even where the ſtone 
is worſt, upon the principle of the bank fence, juſt de- 
ſcrib'd. This is what we recommend to the huſbandman, 
where he has the proper materials. - 

Let him chuſe the eveneſt and moſt regular ſtones he can 
meet with. The preference is not ſo great in the making 


this fence, as in the raiſing a ſingle wall; but the evener 


the ſtones the better, and it is worth while to be at ſome 


care in every circumſtance, about a fence that is to be at 


once beautiful and laſting, _ 


Let him dig up the ground a little Jepth for a founda- 
tion, and open a pit, or ditch, in ſome place near, whence 


he can have a ſupply of r as be ſhall want it, in carry- 
ing up the wall. 


He is to make, as it were, two walls in one, laying the 


ſtones one upon another, firſt two, and then one between. 
As the wall is carried up, the ſpace between is to be fill'd 


with the earth. This brings all the work into one maſs, 


and adds ſtrength and firmneſs. 


The ſtone work is to be continued, and fill'd up with 
the earth to ſuch heighth and breadth as is neceſſary; and 
from time to time the ſtones are to be beat in flat at the 
ſides: this gives the work ſtrength, as well as regularity. 

When the wall is carry'd to a proper height, let there 
be quickſets of any kind r upon it, in the ſame man- 
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ner as on the bank fence. Theſe. will g grow excellently, 


and in tho alpeft of a wall crown wicht thriving hedge of 
Mrubs is Wera pleaſing 


down of a middling 


and graft 
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*his is the fineſt, beſt, and moſt laſting of all the 
ſtone fences, Theſe walls are not uncommon. in the weſt 
of England, and they plant not only. common hedge 
ſys, but aſh, elm, and other timber trees upon them 

'0. this we bbc * * of — 8 upon 

ch trees, w _ they are of any conſiderable growth, 
955 much to. be truſted, where the two walls are to fand 
the ſtreſs: have ſeen a very well made fence. of this kind 
torn to pieces for eighteen, N length, by the blowing 

4 upon it: when the trees 
e larger, the danger is — in proportion: nor is it 
either needful or proper to run the hazard. 

The beſt way is. to plant the top of the wall with white 
thorn ſets, taken at a fit age from the ks. and fop 
variety, to add a crab every twelve or fourteen 

No ſtock whatſoever is equal to the crab for the grafting 
of apples; and in. places where cuſtom has eſtabliſhed the 
property of theſe fruits in hedges, this ſhould- be always 


the uſe made of the crab ſhrub, | But where people have 


been us'd,to ſtrip fruit trees in hedge rows, they will not 
only take 5 fruit, but tear down the hedge to get it. 

n ſuch aces the crab. is to be left to itſelf. In other 
counties, W X com fruit ſtands quietly | in the hedges, the far- 
mer ſhould order his crab trees in the following manner, 

Let him prune them up every ſeaſon, till they are above 


| the reach of cattle, and then graft them with the moſt 


uſeful and valuable apples. 
Nor ſhould we omit to mention the practice of a gen- 


tleman in Devonſhire, who lately on one of thoſe wall 


fences, rais'd apples inſtead of crabs, at certain diſtances 
between the. white thorn: it was a matter of curioſity 
more than uſe ; for the beſt. method for thofe who intend 
to have. AP bs in_ their hedges, is to raiſe crab ſtocks, 

_ but as it ſucceeded to his wiſhes, I ſhall 
rgention the method. 

Inſtead of. crab ſeeds he ſowed the kernels of ſome 
good, kinds of apples in his nurſery; and when he planted 
quickſet upon any of his walls, placed one of: theſe young 
apple nga at every twenty foot. He planted. an apple 
ie, of at, leaſt three, years growth more, than the = 

orn, 
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thorn, ſo that it had the advantage of them in that reſpeR ; 
and he planted theſe with care, and pruned them up, 
fo as to give them all poſſible advantages. The con- 
ſequences was, that he was able to ſhew apples that the 
moſt experienced cyderman did not know how to name. 
The ſhoots from ſeeds in all vegetables, are thoſe that 

* varleties; and by raiſing all theſe that way, and 
by e benefit alſo of the peculiar ſituation in which they 
were planted on theſe wall fences, he never fail'd to 
have here and there what they allowed to 8 a new kind. 
Some of theſe he brought afterwards into his orchard with 
ſucceſs, * The graft kinds, however, always bear ſooner ; 


and in that practice a man is ſure of his kind, whereas in 


this other method all is hazard, 
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Of Coppice Wood, and Timber Ti res. 


In TREE PARTS. 
I, Of Corrick and other SMALL Woop. 
Cray. 
1. Of raifing a Coppice from Seed. 
-4 Of raiſing a Coppice by planting of Sets. | 
}f the managing and ordering a Coppice in its Growth, 


4 Of felling of Coppices. 
5. Of Pollards, or Trees for Shrowding. 


IT. Of the Management of TimserR TREEs. 
6, Of Timber Trees in general. 
Of railing Timber Trees from Seed. 
3 Of propagating Timber Trees by Tranſplantation. 


9. Of tranſplanting Trees. * 4 gs: n, and at im- 
proper Seaſons. 


III. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Titer Targa. 
oy Of the Oak. © 
1 5 raiſing the Oak 5 7 3 
raiſing the Oak from the Arorn. 
: . Of the U; es of the Oak. 


14. 72 the Growth of the Oak. 
15. 67 the felling of the Oak, 


16. 95 the ſeaſoning Oak, and judging of the Timber, 
17. 07 Judging of the Oat as it ſtands. 

18. the Elm, its Kinds, and proper Soil and Situation, 
I9. of the Propagation 0 "the Elm, | 

20. Of the _=_ of the Elm in Plantations, 

21. Of the Value of Elm in Timber. 

22. 32 the Aſh, its proper Soil and Situation, 


23. Of 
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266 dF PLANTING. Boox IV. 
The INTRODUCTION. 


Of the improvements mule by planting, + 


"Þ5* planting of hedges, and of tlie fruit and üümber 
trees — ac among their buſhes, leads us to the 
raiſing of trees, and flirubs in general. We propoſe in all 
1 to inform the huſbandman how he may increaſe bia 
profits, and improve the farm which yields them: and that 
can in nothing be more allifted, chan by the judicious gon! 
ord _ e of. trees. 
all begin with raiſing, managing, | ab fell 
coppice wood, becauſe that is 5 to the tied tes 
cop treated «; : and thence we ſhall advance to culturs 5 
of timber trees. 
There is no ſtep the laben ie can take in gene 
that will not add to his yearly income; and be an enrich 
ing of the land: and all bo — in thif way gives him alſ6* 
pleaſure. It encreaſes the beauty, as well ag value of _ 
-ground, 
8 It is the peculiar happineſs of theſe plarttmiibey tine a . 
foils _ them. There are lands too-wet:ant*tod'dry for ä 
tillage : yet on both kinds of theſe trees will grow. 


m hy ſuited properly to the ſoil, and* expofurs ; 3˙ ade 
will then yearly increaſe in value. 


In Norfolk, there are many valleys naturtlly nch and 
fertile, but lying at the foot of ſandy Hills, tie are ober-. 
whelmed el qe barren material by every Wind; and vioa 
lent ſhower. They have in ſome places lere 

the ſides of theſe hills, French furze Hi | 
freely, that once in three ad gow it is cut for fuel, here 
time fixes the ſurface, and preſerves the meadows below. 

As there are ſhrubs appropriated to. the drieſf ſand, there 
are others to the wet ſides of rivers. Fheſe will be de- 
{crib'd i in the ſucceeding chapters; and we ſhall ſnew, thæe- 
no piece of ground need be left unus'd, fince ſome tre of” 


mhrub will grow on it; and the meaneſt * chem wilt field: 
yery conſiderable profit. | 


he benefit of theſe plantations, is not confin'd to this 
preſent advantage, they improve the land on which they 


grow. The planting a copſe upon an unfruitful piece of 
ground, is an excellent method of improving the ſoil. In 


:Btuthood, one of the barreneſt ſpots after yielding 
2 great. profit from the e wood rais'd upon it, became 


a very 


o 
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a very good and fertile field upon- the tudbing up the 


Where land is fo ill ſuited to corn or graſs, that it re- 
quires a great expence to produce a talerable crop, it is bet- 
ter to plant it with coppice wood. The annual profits 
will be greater, and the expence in a manner nothing. 
There are pieces of ground too remote from the farm, or 
from the ſources of the manure, and tillage; theſe cannot 
be dreſs'd for corn, but at a great expence, becauſe of car- 


riage: theſe afford another reaſon. for planting; and the 


profits are greater than any will believe who have not ex- 


Fe The land owner: is greatly concern'd in this. In many 
parts of this kingdom there are lands, that cannot be let 
for more than five ſhillings an acre. How much would it 
be to the advantage of the proprietor in this caſe, to plant 
them with coppice wood. At twelve years growth the pro- 
duce may very well be worth twenty pound the acre; and 
at a ſecond; felling but ſeven years afterwards as much: for 
the roots being more eſtabliſh'd: ſhoot: faſter; ; 

There is greater ſecurity. of the profits in this, than the 
common articles of huſbandry, crops: fail ſometimes;. and 


ſtock will die. Here nature does the whole buſineſs, and is 


qut af the reach of accidents : nor is: there any difficulty in 
making the profits annual, and as regular as by any other 
courſe. Suppoſe a: coppice of thirty acres: be planted and 
divided into ten parts; one of theſe, after a due period, 


may be felledi eVery. year.: and by this management, each 


will yield three acres of ten years growth. 
mY as is all. The huſbandman who. ſets. 
out without it, will be perplexed with the leaſt difficulties :. 


he who begins properly will overcome the-greateſt, 


He who ſhall ſee the profits of this practice, is not ta: 
ſuppoſe: becauſe barren lands will. bear coppice wood, only: 
ſuch are fit for it; nor is he to grudge the putting ſuch as are 
better, nay, even the beſt to this ſervice, or to ſuppoſe the 
price of the rent. a. drawback over-proportion'd to the ad- 
vantage: the truth is juſt: contrary. Though bad land 
will bear wood; good land will produce it much better, and 


the growth will be quicker; ſo that the benefit will be man 


times greater than the coſt. 1 
The better the land, the larger will be the profit. I 


have read: with ſurprize, of a plantation upon a tolerably 
good land, that at eleven years: growth afforded wood: to 


ap +» huh * * . 1 
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the amount of ſixty pounds an acre: but I have now ſeen it 
verified. A piece of rich 'ground planted with flouriſhing 
ſets,” will yield at eleven years, pole wood, and ſpar wood, 
and ſome quantity of ſmall building timber. . LD 
Ihe raiſing of coppice wood and timber trees in woods, 
is not the only advantage to be made by planting. There 
is ſcarce any place where ſome tree may not be ſet, and 
there is none that does not bring certain advantage. Trees 
planted in waſte places, thoſe of avenues, and thoſe in 
hedge rows, all yield a certain and a regular profit. 

- The time of the growth of wood, is one great objec- 
tion, ſome timber requiring forty, fifty, or more years to 
bring them to a condition for felling ; but though flow, it 
is certain, Who would grudge to ſet a plant that coſts him 
in a manner nothing, and without requiring care or trou- 
ble, will in fifty years be worth four, five, or ſix pounds. 
Who would grudge the trouble of planting a thouſand 
fuch, which ſhould at the end of that time be worth a mo- 
derate fortune. What an eaſy way is this of adding five 
or fix thouſand pounds to an eſtate : and where it is of any 
tolerable extent, what is the difficulty of adding inſtead of 
five or fix, fifty or ſixty thouſand. e 158 

Nobody grudges this trouble, but all neglect it. Men 
do not look into theſe things till a certain period of life; 
and then they think they are not to expect to live for the 
advantage. | Eo not: but why ſhould they deny this 
benefit to their heirs! is there any way ſo _ of raiſing. 
f. rtunes for younger children. It is ſo certain of ſucceſs, 
that tis a crime to neglect it: and the nation as well as fa- 
milies ſuffer by the fault. | 4 

Even to thoſe who are ſo ſelfiſh, and will not ſpeak a 
word, or give an order for their heirs, the plantation of 
coppice woods may be recommended as warmly as any 
other practice; becauſe they may reaſonably enough, at 
almoſt any period of life, expect time to reap its benefits: 
and theſe, although not ſo great as thoſe from timber, are 
enough to tempt the coldeſt imagination. | 

As to the plantations for longer growth, every day gives 
inftances of their value. Things intended for ornaments 
becoming in this courſe of time great additions to eſtates. 
How common 1s it to ſee the trees of a long avenue, which. 
were planted only to pleaſe the eye, of ſuch a value, as 
warms the next heir's heart. Others. might as well have 
been planted, in waſte places, as theſe for ornament ; * 
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he is ready to curſe his parent who did not do it. Let him 
do for his ſon, what would have been fo acceptable to 


himſelf. 
Between timber trees and coppice wood, is another kind, 


thoſe that are ſet for ſhrowding. The aſh, and many 
others, ſerve profitably for this uſe. In general the trees 
that are of quickeſt growth are fitteſt for this purpoſe ; and 


they muſt be ſuited to the ſoil, the willow and poplar for 


moiſt places, and ſo the others as they naturally require. 
- Theſe are to be planted by ditch nes, in hedge rows, 

and « on waſte grounds : and they are to be ſhrowded accord- 

ing to their kinds, at fix or eight years growth. After this 


they conſtantly bear a good head, and the ſhrowds in- 


creaſe for every following cutting. And they. are ſecure 
from injuries of all kinds, and need no fences. 
As. the ſhrowds are uſed for fire wood, the profit from 


thele trees is greateſt where that is ſcarce ; but there is no 


place where it is not enough to be defireable. | 
Beſide the immediate and proper value of trees in woads, 


coppices, hedges, or ſingle ; they 745 to the value of the 
land about them, as is ſeen every day, and confirm'd by 


univerſal experience. Hedges are of vaſt uſe by their 


ſhade and ſhelter. Woods, when they ſtand on the 
of ſome piece of land, that would otherwiſe be expoſed to 
deſtructive winds, uſt be of much greater ; becauſe being 


thicker, they are 4 more certain defence. The ſingle does, | 


and thoſe in hedge rows, afford ſhelter for cattle 


winter ſtorms, and ſummer heats ; in any plantation they 


afford the huſbandman timber for. his neceſſary occaſions ;: 
for the repair of his buildings, and for his chimney, The, 
maſt bearing trees yield food for ſwine ; and, there is not 
one, that has not its ſecondary uſes. 


'The neceſſity of wood where there are 7 mines, and | 


thoſe of other metals, is alſo . known. Nothing is 
ſo eaſily rais'd, and no ſoil but will bear it; why a 


will not thoſe who are ſo * intereſted | in its gowth,, 
raiſe it in  fuch places. 
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3 OOEK Iv. PARTI _ 
O coppice, and other ſmall und. 


en O M AN OS 
Of raiſing @ coppice from ſeed. 


E have divided plantations into thoſe of coppice 
wood, and timber trees; and we are to treat of 
them ſeparately, becauſe they require a diſtinct manage- 
ment. We ſhall enter firſt on the conſideration of the 
ſmaller, and thence advance to the larger kind; and firſt 
ſhall give rules for the raiſing coppice wood. | 
This may be done by ſowing or by planting. We ſhall 
lay before the huſbandman both methods, with their ad- - 
vantages; and direct him in his choice, from the refult of 
experience in both kinds. 3 e ether 
Any piece of land, even the moſt barren, will bear 
trees; and the farmer will do well to plant on all ſuch 
places: but he is not confin'd to them. He may take in a 
piece of barren ground ; or he may ufe ſuch as has been 
tilled — the wood which is produced will not let 
lad e foley,” -*- e e eee 
If the ground be to be taken from a common, the firſt 
thing is to encloſe it with a good fence ; there is no pro- 
duce among which cattle will do ſo much harm. on 
If it be a field inclofed already, he muſt repair the fences, 
that they may keep out all kinds of cattle. This expence 
may appear a difadvantage; and the preference be given to 
te plantation of trees, for fhrowding or pollards, which 
yield a great deal of ſmall wood, and need no incloſure; 
| bat thoſe who have experienced both, find the quick growth 
of coppice wood makes ample amends for the charge. 
When the ground is fenced in, let it be prepared by three 
deep plowings, to refrefh and break the mould thoroughly: 
or where the quantity is not too great, dig it well up with 
a ſpade. Trenching it throughout two ſpit deep, and caft- 
ing the upper part of the ſoil undermoſt. It has been found 
by experience, that in ground thus prepared, the trees 
- ſhoot in a manner greatly ſuperior to all that can be ſeen in 
any other way. N IR 
Which ever method is taken, the foil muſt be made 
yery fine; if it be plow'd, it muſt be extreamly well* __ 
| | row 
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row'd afterwards; ; if dug with the ſpade, let the rake come 
after, and the whole be aid s fine as the heds in A ga _ 
If the ſoil is 1 05 it will require more 3 * where 
more mellow, le ſs 5 will do; there is no Jaying down parti 
one rules on this head. "Whatever be the ſoil, it maſt 
ared by frequent turning and breaking: never let 
oe ory andman flight over this part of his Work, for all 
his future ſuccęſs will depend upon it. 

The beſt ſoil is a ent loamy earth, which | is ads ; for 
though trees ſhoot faſt and freely in a ſhal low fol 
do not thrive upon it afterwards. However ſuch is 
for coppice wood than for timber trees, 1 
_ for a longer and larger growth, their roots pe vere 

eeper. 

Al loamy ſoil is here prefer'd to any other for the growth 
of trees in general, Becauſe it is of a mix'd nature between 
the ſandy 42 clayey, and will agree with ſuch nd lang as are 
ſuited to 13 * ch zofe kinds. None gives pafſſa ge to. the 
roots more freely ; z yet, it has a body that preſerves and I 
faſtens them. 

Drefling and fencing of the foil for the coppice bei 
thus underſtood, we are to conſider the ſeveral kinds of 
ſeeds, and manner of ſowing them. 

A coppice is not to be entirely deſtitute of the aber 
kind, for ſtandards, tho! it is in general to conſiſt of ſuch 
as are of ſmaller growth. Among theſe the principal are 
the hazel, the wych elm, the birch, the flowering aſh, 
the common aſh, the elder, the hornbeam, the maple, 
the ſervice, the crab, the cheſnut, the cherry, the hits 
thorn, and black thorn, the willow, and the fallow. 

Some of theſe delight in wet ſoils, as the willows and 
alder, others in dry or in middlin ground; this ml be 
explain'd, in treating of the "feveral Kl kinds ; but the 
muſt dare it in his mind i in general, and direct Mae ag 
dordingly. 

If his ground be damp, let him raiſe ſuch kind of trees 
on it as flouriſh beſt in the wet: if it be dry, let him ſelect 
ſuch as love thoſe fituations : and if it be in part wet, and 
part dry, ſuit the growth to each E ; ſetting i in thoſs 

places which are week, the kinds that Iove moiſtuxe, and the 
others in the dry. He is in every a to promote the 
free growth of the plantation, and nothing Will do this 
more effectually, than ſuiting the kind to the i AO 

When he has * his n and determin d Lind 
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kinds to raiſe, he muſt ſeek for the ſeed. Let not any be 
diſhearten d at the ſtrictneſs of every article in preparing for 
raiſing of copſe. There is no great difficulty in perform- 
ing itz and the ſucceſs will be proportion'd to the care. 
V here we ſee ſome of theſe plantations thrive excellently, 
and others miſcarry; tis owing more to the care that has 
been taken in the preparation of the ground, and choice 
of the kinds, and ſeeds, than to any natural excellence or 
defect in the place. peek * 
I o be ſure of the ſeed, the huſbandman ſhould never 
buy it, but ſave it himſelf. There may be faults in bought 
ſeed, which he will prevent in that As gathers ; becauſe 
he knows how much depends upon it. #7 
We recommend no ſtrange or ſcarce trees for the cop- 
_ pice : he may find enough of the ſeveral kinds in his neigh- 
bourhood, and may gather the ſeeds eaſily. _ 8 
Let bim take them from a healthy, and flouriſhing tree. 
Let him ſuffer the ſeed to hang on this till ripe, and then 
gather it by ſhaking the boughs. When he has got a 
1 quantity than he ſhall want, let him look it over, 
and pick out of it ſuch as is clean, ſound, firm, weighty 
and bright. | | 5 . 
When the ſeeds are pick'd, let them be put into large 
garden pots, with ſome ſand, and ſet by in a tolerably dry 
place for the winter. They might be ſown in autumn as 
nature ſcatters them, but they would be in danger of in- 
ſeas, field mice, and other vermin. TR | 
The ſeeds having been preſerv'd during the winter, and 
the ground well work'd, it is ready to receive them. As 
ſoon as ſpring is come, let him take out his ſeed, and ſpread 
it carefully. ET in | 5 
Let him by all means do this with his own hand, 
going over the ground with a judicious eye, and ſcattering 
it equally, and ſparingly. After this let it be well co-, 
ver d, and then nature is to be left to herſelt. 5 
I ̃ here is a great deal of difference in the time of ſhoot- 
ing of the ſeveral kinds. Some ſhewing themſelves quick - 
ly, others nat till after ſeveral months, and ſome not till 
the ſpring following. This will be treated alſo more par- 
ticularly under the diſtin heads. 1 
When the earlieſt ſhooting kinds ſhew themſelves, if 
there be any quantity of weeds among them, let theſe be 
carefully rooted up, and if the ſeaſon prove dry afterwards, 
give the whole ground ſome water. The earth having 
i | been 
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been broke by rooting up the weeds, will receive this the 
more readily. „ ; | | 
Alfter this, he is to wait natures courſe for the ſhooting of 
the later kinds, keeping his fences in repair, and have an 
eye frequently on the plantation, to prevent miſchief, for 
nothing is ſo eaſily hurt as a tree in its firſt ſhoot, 
When winter comes on, let him order ſome black thorn 
buſhes to be ſpread over the young plaritation'; and upon 
' theſe ſcatter a little ſtraw where the ground is moſt expos'd 

to the winds. This will break the force of thoſe nipping 
. blaſts, which are ſo fatal to young roots of trees. | 
The ſummer following let them be kept clear from weeds ; 
and as the winter comes on let a few black thorn buſhes be 
ſcatter'd over the ground, but more lightly than at firſt, to 
defend the youn ſhoots of thoſe ſeeds which have not ap- 
pear'd till the laſt ſpring. ER 

The next ſummer let him go over the ground, after a 
thorough weeding, and draw ſome of the ſhoots where they 
have riſen too thick, planting them in places where they 
have riſen thinner ; and after this having once more look'd 
to his fences, he may leave all to the courſe of nature: not 
doubting but that he will have a growth of coppice wood 
in every reſpect as much exceeding that of his neighbours, 
as the care he has taken has been more. 5 

In the ordering this coppice ground, we have given the 
huſbandman directions to employ more trouble than is ge- 
nerally allow'd: but he will be well paid for it, in the 
ſpeedy growth, and quantity of the wood. 

Some raiſe a coppice from ſeed, by ſowing the ſeveral 
kinds of ſhrubs with their corn. J have ſeen it try'd, but 
the event has not anſwer'd many. The young ſhoots have 
always ſuffer'd by being trod upon in the getting in the har- 
veſt, and though the ſtubble being left ſtanding, affords 
ſome ſhelter for them the following winter, it is but very 
poor in compariſon of that regular method here propoſed. 

There can be no objection rais'd but it's expence : this, 
if it were great, would be anſwer'd by the increaſe; but in 
reality it is not. The care is more than the charge; and 
what ſeems much here in the directing, is little in the 
working. OY | 
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CHAP. I. 
Of raiſing a coppice by planting ſets. 


\ \ FE have ſhewn a method of raiſing a coppice from 


ſeed; and we ſhall propoſe as candidly the other 
i: doing it by ſets. : 3 
One natural objection againſt the way of doing it from 
ſeed, is the loſs of time. The ſets, or young trees, coſt 
little, and are adyanced ſome years growth when put into 
the ground. This objection, though it hold true of ſome 
trees and ſhrubs, does not of others. Some will take 
at once, and ſhoot ſtrongly upon the removal; but others 
will be ſo much the more Ke for it, that it has been ſeen 
of a ſeedling tree, and one tranſplanted, that the former 


has in a few yeaxg overtaken the latter, though it was of 


feven or eight years growth; and has continued ſhooting 
ſtronger for many years after, though the ſoil, ſituation, and 
expoſure, were the ſame to both, and all other advantages 
equal. Worlidge, an author of veracity, aſſerts, that a 
walnut ſet into the ground, ſhall overtake a tree of ten 
years growth planted at the ſame inſtant. 

One thing more is to be obſery'd againſt the way by 
planting : as it will be prudent to have ſome timber trees in 
a coppice, theſe riſe. much beſt from ſeed, becauſe the 
ſhoot is always ſtraiter, and grows more regular, and this 
is a vaſt article, their value being, when grown, in a great 


meaſure proportion to it. 


Shrubs, and the leſſer trees, bear tranſplanting better 
than thoſe which grow to a 2 height: and one ever- 


laſting rule muſt be, if tranſplanted, that the huſbandman 


either raiſe them himſelf upon a poor piece of ground; or 
take care it be a poor piece, from whence he buys them. 
They will then upon being removed into better land, 
ſhoot more freely; whereas if his ſoil be poor, and that 


f the, nurſery have been better, they will make but a very 
low, and bad progreſs. . . 


In the method of making the coppice by plantation, the 
huſbandmay is firſt to go through all the care of raiſing the 
ſhrubs in a nurſery, or elſe to be at the expence of purchaſ- 
ing them ; and the. greater hazard of their thriving. It is 


beſt he ſhould raiſe them hinvelf ; we ſhall therefore ſuppoſe 


he intends that, and begin from the firſt article. 
his 
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his proper choice of this, depends a great part of his ſucceſs 
in all that follows. 0 „ 

In ſoil it muſt be poor. There is ſcarce any ground in 
which the ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs will not ſhoot; and all 
that is requir'd of this place is, that it be ſuch as will give 


them power to make the firſt ſhoot, and ſupport it to a little 


heighth: for the younger they are. tranſplanted, the better 
they will thrive; and that the time thus loft in other uſes 
on the land, will be well repaid by their expeditious growth. 
This loſs of time, and of the uſe of the land, is the great 
reaſon of planting, inſtead of ſowing the ground for a cop- 
pice; but any loſs fo ſuſtain'd, is repaid manyfold. 


This ſpot deſign'd for a nurſery, muſt be defended from 


the north and weſt, and open to the ſouth eaſt, It muſt be 
well fenced : for one breach may deſtroy the labour of ſeve- 
ral years; and it will be beſt if it lie dry. This is an advan- 
tage of the ſame kind, with that which is drawn from the 


poorneſs of the land: for the trees tranſplanted from a dry 
to a moiſt ſoil will always ſucceed ; whereas, if removed 


from a moiſt to a dry they are very apt to miſcarry. 


The ground being choſen. and fenced ; let it be well 


turn'd up by the plow or ſpade, in the beginning of winter. 
And again early in the ſpring, and let it be perfectly clear'd 
from weeds: then let the ſeeds be ſown in it. Theſe hav- 
ing been gather'd, examin'd, and pick'd by the farmer's 
own hand, e 5 
The beſt manner of ſowing is this. Let all the ſeeds be 


kept ſeparate; and let the ground be cut up with trenches 
or furrows four inches deep, drawn at two foot diſtance 


quite along or acroſs it, and in theſe furrows let the feeds 


be ſown, ſcattering them lightly in: and ſowing only one 


kind in one furrow. When they are in, let the ground be 
drawn over them with a rake, and then the whole left to 
nature, taking care to keep the place clear from weeds, 
Two weeds in particular are to be guarded againſt in a 
nurſery, the common dock, and couch graſs. The dock 
root fo deep that it cannot be torn up afterwards, without 
diſturbing the young ſhoots ; and the couch graſs ſpreads ſo 
under the ground, that it will entangle itſelf with the roots, 
and rob them of their nouriſhment ; and cannot be rooted 
up without tearing them up with it. ut, 
This method of ſowing in a trench, is beſt for thoſe which 
have ſmall ſeeds ; but for ſuch as are larger, as it will be 
proper to have ſome of iis; the beſt method is to ſet them 
e 2 with 


\ 


” — — — — 
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with more exactneſs and re _ Acorns and cheſnuts 
are beſt ſet in rows by themſelves by a line. With reſpe& 


to the oak, we are for planting the acorn in the ground 


where it is to ſtand, the er a pag that tree being a 
great article in its value; 2 


The nurſery being thus wh is to be watch'd | AS the 


young coppice, rais'd from ſeed; and particular care muſt 


be taken, to keep out hares and rabbits; they will get in 
where there is not a breach for cattle, they will eat up a 
whole plantation to the ground, when it is very young; 
and from their gnawing it never well recovers. The par- 
ticular methods of warding againſt this miſchief will be laid 


.. down hereafter, where all the acc idents to which trees are 
liable, will be treated of together. 


The ſhoots in the nurſery having been preſerved in their 
tender ſtate, from weather and other accidents; when they 
are growing to an age to remove for the planting of the 
copſe, let the ground laid out for it be opened in deep and 
wide trenches, at twelve foot diſtance; in the latter end of 
autumn: and let the young ſets be carefully removed out of 
the nurſery, and ſet in theſe trenches. 

In the nurſery ſeeds of the ſame kind are wn! in the ſame 
furrow, but in this tranſplanting let the different kinds fol- 
low one another in the ſame row, at moderate diſtances. 
Thus the coppice will be planted in the dame variety with 
that which is rais'd from ſeed, and the trees will not ny 
look but thrive: the better. 

There is great advantage in planüng! e young trees in 
rows diſtant from one another, the hu ory may make 
uſe of the ground between for any other. growth, till the 
trees are of ſome height; and this tilling between, far from 
hurting the young trees, will aſſiſt their growth: and the 
coppice will grow afterwards with a beautiful >, oP „be- 
ing all laid out into natural walks and alleys. We ſhould 
not name this as an article worthy the huſbandman's conſi- 
deration, if it interfered with his profits; but it agrees with 
them, for theſe vacant walks will, in the felling time, give 
the workmen room to cut and fniſh up their work; and 
good and free room for the carts to come for the carrying off 
the produce. At the ſame time experience ſhews, that the 
quantity of wood produced in the ſame number of years, will 
be greater in a coppice that has been planted in theſe diſtant 


rows, than in one where the trees have been ſet in the uſual | 
thick and confuſed manner. 
E H A p. 
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En 9 5 Ap (i Tn 
Of the managing and ordering a coppice in its growth. 
F the two methods of raiſing a coppice, at once from 
the ſeed, or by the aſſiſtance of a nurſery, the farmer 
may take his choice, according to the uſes he can make of 
his ground while the ſhoots are raiſing in the nurſery, or to 
other circumſtances, | 1 „ 
What I have ſeen by experience in the country where I 
live, would lead me to prefer the method by ſeed, where 
other circumſtances are different; but I would not advance 
upon this, that the ſame practice is to be prefer d every 
„ B 1 | 
The coppice being. rais'd by one or other of theſe me- 
thods; and the trees beginning to acquire ſtrength : the 


planters care, though it be leſſen d, does not abſolutely end. 


He is to ſee that the coppice be duly ſupplied with you 
trees and ſhrubs in all parts: not too full in one. place = 
vacant in another. 6 Ns 4 

To this end he is to go over it the year after all was left 
ſettled, whether by ſeedlings, or tranſplanted ſhoots, and in 


general he will find this difference; in a coppice rais'd by 


ſowing his buſineſs will be to thin the ground; and in that 


rais'd by planting to thicken the plantation in ſome places. 


In this ſecond as well as the firſt thinning of the coppice 
_ rais'd by ſowing, the planter is to keep in his mind the ad- 
vantages ariſing from planting the ſhoots in the. other way in 
thoſe diſtant rows. It gives a conſiderable advantage to 


the planted coppice over the ſown ; but this is an advantage 
that may in a great meaſure be given to the ſown coppice 


in the manner of thinning. ion ot bay 
Preference muſt be given in the taking up ſuperfluous 
ſhoots, to the ſtrongeſt and beſt growing; but ſo far as may 
be let the thinning be conducted fo as to leave the ſtanding 
ſhoots in diſtant rows. Theſe will never be ſo regular as 
when the coppice is planted in trenches dug by a line, but 
the nearer-it approaches to that form the better. 1 
Ihn coppices rais d by ſowing, not only the ſeveral firſt 
years uſe of the ground is loſt; but alſo the advantage of til- 
ling and employing the earth between the rows afterwards, 
which is ſerviceable alſo to the trees; but wherever I have 
ſeen the experiments made, the method by ſeed, notwith- 


2 


ſtanding all this, had the advantage. 
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Upon a full conſideration of all particulars, perhaps it 
will appear in general, that when rich and valuable land is 
to be laid up for wood, the method by planting is to be pre- 
fer'd ; and when ground of ſmall price is to be employed for 
this purpoſe, then the beſt method is by ſowing. © 
In going over the riſing coppice for the laſt time, if it have 
been 0 by ſowing, the farmer muſt thin it, by taking u 
ſuch ſhoots as ſhall be found ill-faſhion'd, or ſuperfluous, ik | 
ſuch a manner as added to the firſt thinning, ſhall diſpoſe 
the ſhrubs, though rais'd at random, from ſcattered feed, 
into the appearance of ſomething like order and regularity. 
When he makes this viſit to his coppice rais'd by plant- 
6 ing, he will find it is thickening that it wants; and this is as 
eaſily done as the other. The ſhoots were planted here in ſuch 
number only as it was fit they ſhould ſtand; and though 
this has been done ever ſo well; ſome will have fail'd : tlie 
places of theſe muſt be ſupplied ; and whereas ſome others 
will be found to grow irregularly and ill, it will be beſt to 
take them up alſo and put others in their ſtead, ; 
This is the laſt time of going over the plantation with 
that view: but if any of them are found to'grow ill after- 
wards, the way is to cut them off ſlanting near the ground, 
and leave them to make a new ſhoot; which, the root 
having now great heart, will be very ſtrong. = 
In this article of thickening a coppice for the laſt time, 
there are other methods, beſides that of taking up a bad 
ſhoot, and planting a freſh one in its ſtead ; or ſetting ſuch 
in pecidental vacancies. © fo EST 2 
There are ſeveral kinds of trees and ſhrubs that will grow 
from ſtakes or cuttings: and theſe will ſucceed no where fo 
well as in a coppice of ſome. years growth, becauſe: they are 
| 2 and the ground is kept dampt about them as if wa- 
wo hs | of rr pig ET 
The trees which may be planted thus, are more nume- 
rous than commonly imagin'd, the willow, fallow, oſier, 
alder, aſpen, and black and white popular and elder, may 
all be thus rais'd: the time for planting the ſets is early in 
ſpring. Theſe are of excellent ſervice for the thickening 
the coppice, in parts where the ground is damp. This wet- 
| neſs which has cauſed the other plantation to fail, will make 
| theſe kinds thrive ; for they are the proper trees for it, and 
will never fail. It will be proper to go over the coppice, 
whether rais'd by ſowing or planting, in this manner in the 


ppring. 
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ſpring, when it is of a due growth; and thus to add to it, 


in proper places, theſe kinds which love a watery ſoil : they 
will not only thicken it as to number, but advance beyond 
all others in thoſe parts of the ground. * | ey 
As ſpring is the time of adding trees, in this eaſy manner, 

the ſeaſon for ſupplying its deficiencies with the others, if 


introduced from the nurſery, is October or November; they 


are to be choſen of a proper growth; and to be taken up 
juſt after the leaves are fallen. In the removing theſe, as 
they are ſomewhat larger than thoſe firſt planted, more care 
mult be taken, They muſt be rais'd up with as much of 
their own earth about them as can be preſerved, and only 
the tap roop, or downright root, is to be ſhortened; a 


large hole is to be open'd for their reception; and the roots 


are to be carefully and evenly ſpread in it, and cover'd with 
light mould. The whole being fill'd up, the plant is to 
be watered, and ſo left to grow. | Sl 

As this method of tranſplanting into the coppice is much 
more troubleſome than that of raiſing the willows, and o- 
ther trees juſt mention'd, by ſets; there is a middle practice 


d among 


| between them, which may be us'd very n for 


the thickening a coppice: this is by what is c 
gardiners, laying of the branches. | 
When the huſbandman ſees a vacant place that wants to 


be thickened, let him pitch upon a good branch of one of 
the neareſt trees on each fide; and then chopping half 


through, or more, as is done in the plaſhing of hedges, let 
him bring it down to the ground ; and opening the earth a 
little, lay in the branch, faſtening it with two or three 
pegs, and then cover it with the mould that was thrown 
Out. . | | 
| Each of theſe branches will produce a great number of 
ſuckers, which will grow freely enough; and the vacant 
place will become one of the thickeſt ſpots of the coppice. 
The beſt time for laying of theſe branches is the begin- 
ning of the ſpring, juſt when the ſap is riſing, and the buds 
are goin to break out. If the earth thrown out of the 
trench, do not cover it thoroughly, there ſhould be more 
added till a little hill is rais d all along. This will forward 
the ſtriking of roots downwards, and ſhoats upwards, 
If the coppice be too thin in places, where branches from 
the neighbouring trees cannot be laid to thicken it; let 
branches of ſome other proper kinds, be laid in their place, 
for a ſupply of young mo if the nurſery do not afford a 
L | - : COl= 
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competent number for that purpoſe: Theſe will ſend up 


each its proper quantity of ſhoots, and they may afterwards 
removed to places where they are wanted With little 
em u Fife 
Many trees are a ated better this wa thai other, 
the Bs, the ee cheſnut Pandelery d the 
elm very well. T he young ſets are to be removed in ſpring, 
and once water d, and they will grow without "my father 
trouble. | 
The ſets of willow, api and the like kinds, inſerted 
early i in ſpring in their places, are to be cut only | one © ways | 
at the end that goes into the ground. 
The laſt article in the management of young coppices, 
is the cutting them down at a certain growth; Aae. for their 
wood, but to increaſe the quantity. 


Some deliver this as a neceſſary and univerfaFpriiGice I 


but this we do not approve, though, in part, it "may be very | 


uſeful. 


From the main ſhoot when cut of, there wil rife : num- 
ber of others. This is a plain truth: but ex rience does 
not therefore always ſupport the practice. When this is 
done, it is to be at two years growth if the coppice have 
been rais'd by planting; and at four years if from ſeed. 
The ſhoots are to be cut off within three inches of the 
ground, and there will riſe from each many new ones, 
which 'the root will puſh up very vigorouſly, and which 
will ſoon make ſo many good poles. 

There may be places where it will be neceſſary, or at 
leaſt proper, to cut down the whole growth in this manner. 
Particularly when the ſoil is very poor, and the coppice 
having advanced ſo far, is ſeen not to proſper, In that — 
the "eve reg the whole within two inches of the ground 
will give h to the roots, and they will ſhoot up vigo- 
rouſly from all the ftems : but though particular circum- 
ſtances may ſometimes render this proper, it is not to be 
laid down as univerſally neceſſary. | 

Some time is loſt by it; and in places whets the rowth 
Fucceeds well; tis better to let it wholly alone. Fi beſt 

f this caſe to take an earlier felling ; for inſtance, at eleven 
Fears g. growth; and then to exp the appearance of theſe 
numerous ſhoots, which will riſe fo quick from the mo 
now confirmed and ſtrengthened, that in ſeven or eig 


ue there yall be another felling ane 0 Reb 12 he 
og | 


Nl 
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Perhaps it will be beſt of all to moderate the practice; 
and in part to follow it, whatſoever be the foil and condi- 


tion of the igrowth, | tho* very rarely do it entirely.” ; 


Thus at che third year, if the.coppice have been taiſed 
by planting; or in the fifth, if from ſeed ; I would have 
him go through it for the laſt time with a careful eye, 

ing good all:deficiencies, and retrenching all ſuperflui 
ties: and I would have him now take a labourer with him, 
with a good ſharp bill in his hand. Let him examine 


every young tree in the coppice, and let him leave all fuck 


as grow proſperouſſy and regularly to ſtand as they are, but 
let him order every one that grows irregularly atid ill, or 
that ſeems not to thrive: like the reſt, to be cut down in 
this manner within three inches of the ground, by one 
ſlanting ſtroke of the bill. This practice will give ſtrength 
to ſuch roots as want it, by taking off for the preſent the 
ſhoot that was too much for them to feed; and it will leave 
the reſt to continue in that proſperous condition wherein he 
finds them. This is the practice of reaſon; and this the 


method in which the moderate and judicious huſbandman 


will uſe all thoſe inſtructions which are given by people too 
warm in the purſuits of their particular notions, to give 
way to a due conſideration of his intereſt, * 


CHAP. IV. 
O .the felling of coppices. 
W E have brought the coppice to a time and condition, 
in which it wants no farther aſſiſtance from the huſ- 


bandman ; he is only to ſee that the fences keep ſound, and 
leave all to nature. The trees are too ſtrong to be hurt 


* 


by weeds; they will ſuffer none te live among them; ex- 


cept ſome, few of a particular kind, as fern about their 
roots, and ſanicle, betony, and ſome other ſuch under their 
ſhade, which do no harm, and will not live elſewhere, 
The huſbandman is to give himſelf no trouble on this 
head, but wait with patience till the coppice is fit for 
felling. : Sans 


We meet with punQual directions on this head in books; 


and every woodman will diQate as poſitively : but experi- 


ence is more Cautious : following that guide alone, we ſhall 
tell him that no exact rule can be given on this head. The 
writer delivers imperfectly, what he has heard partially; 
and the woodman forms his judgment upon what he = 

cen 


LT”. 


ſucc eeding growth. Spring will be coming on, and the 
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ſeen in two or three particular places, and thinks all nature 
is to follow that rule. Bas e ee Of ee on; bes 
The growth of a coppice is different, according to the 
ſoil; ſituation, moiſture in the ground; and other acci- 
dents :' ſome very obvious, others not to be diſcern'd by 
the moſt curious eye. The time of felling is to be regu» 
lated according to theſe: for tis not its being of ſuch an 
age from the ſowing or plantation, but its being in 
ſuch a condition of growth, that renders the wood fit 
Wort, ĩðâ 7 | FF pd © FO Og 
All that can be ſaid with certainty is, that the earlieſt 
time at which a coppice ſhould be cut, in whatever manner 
it has been rais'd, is the eleventh year. It is only in favou- 
rable ſoils it is fit to be felled fo ſoon; in others, from that 
time the huſbandman muſt year by year watch his growth, 
to ſee when it is in a condition for cutting down to ad- 
_ Twelve or fifteen years is a common age for felling ; 
and ſometimes there is a neceſſity of letting the wood ſtand 
longer. But this is to be underſtood only of the firſt fall; 
for the roots are then ſo eſtabliſh'd, that a ſmaller time 
does for a new growth. _ Gs 
It is a good practice in many circumſtances, to fell the 
coppice in parcels. For inſtance, let the owner begin at 


twelve years growth, and fell one eighth part: the next 


year let him fell another eighth, and ſo on every year, to 
the laſt, The laſt years felling will then be of twenty 
years growth ; and he will find it will very well pay for 
me.tume. TEES | | 

Every ſucceeding year's felling will be larger than the 
laſt; and the difference between the growth of twenty 


years, and that of twelve, will be greater than will eaſily 


imagin'd. | EY _ : | ? 
This is the way of making a coppice yield a regular 


annual income; for by that time he has felled the laſt eighth 


part; the firſt having had ſo many years for growth, is 
ready to be cut again; and he may thus go on year by year, 
ſo long as the roots will hold out. e 
The time for felling a coppice is during the whole win- 
ter; the woodman may be ſet to work in the third week 
of September, and the buſineſs may be continued till the 
firſt in March, After this, the ſoor: er the produce is got 
off the ground, the better: for the owner is to conſider his 


trees 
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trees will be very ready and quick in ſhooting from their 


ſtumps. Theſe ſhoots muſt not. be injur'd, for on their 


fair growth depends the value of the next fall. The ſoon» 
er all is clear'd off the better ; for the feet of the cattle, 
and wheels of the carriages, and the roughneſs of the bruſh 

wood will tread down, break and deſtray theſe young 
ſhoots to a great degree, if this be neglected, ung] they 


* . 


have made their appearance, and obtain'd ſome length. 


Let the huſbandman attend the waogmen in their work, | 


that he may ſee the felling perform'd to his advantage. 
| Let him leave a number of regular and well growing 
trees at proper diſtances for timber ; and ſee | theſe rightly 
trim'd of their waſte boughs, that their ſap may be ſo di- 
rected as to feed the trunk, and carry that up even and 


regular. ee Cie, | 
Rs the others be cut off at five inches from the ground, 
ſlopeing, and with a ſharp inſtrument ; for all 29k. 14 at 
the ſtump does miſchief. The ſucceſs of the ſucceeding 
growths in a coppice, depends greatly on the employing a 
good workman, and ſeeing that he keeps his tools in 


order. 


Expedition in the Og the wood, has been recom- | 


mended : when all is clear'd off, he is to ſee the ground 
well fenced as at firſt, that it may ſhoot without interrup- 


tion or injury. He cannot be too careful on this head; for 
the miſchief he may ſuffer is very great, The coppice be- 


ing thus defended, will ſurprize him by its ſhoot of the 
firſt ſummer, and afterwards it will grow in proportion 
year by year to the next _— | : ? . 
After a few ſeaſons it will be too ſtrong to be hurt by 
cattle ; but if it happen either through negligence, or in 
ſpite of care, that beaſts have got in and crop'd it the firſt 
year, the only proper method is to go over the ſhoots at 
the end of September, and cut them down that there may 
riſe new ones in their place; and then to ſee that the plan- 


+ & AA 3, 


no injury, and thoſe which have been hurt, 


\ 


CHAP. 


growth of thoſe ſhoots in a copgice which have received 
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4h 0 n K A N VJ. 
2 pollards, or trees for ſorowding. 


F ROM the coppice we advance to the conſideration of 
timber trees; but we are naturally ftop'd between 
both, by a particular kind of growth, which is neither of 
the coppice wood, nor timber tree kind: this is the pollard ; 
z'tree of any ſort cut off at ten or twelve feet diftance from 
the ground, and ſhooting out from that part a number of 
branches or poles. = en e e 06 | 
| Theſe branches are called ſhrowds, and the lopping 
them ſhrowding of the tree. Theſe trees are raiſed for the 
ſupply of the fre, and other ſmall purpoſes; and are cut at 
certain ſeaſons, according to their growth. ee 
Trees for ſhrowding, are planted ſometimes in hedge 
rows, and ſometimes in waſte places: thoſe that love wa- 
ter along the ſides of ditches; and thoſe that bear dryneſs 
and expoſure, on commons. Such trees as love wet places, 
re the quickeſt growers, the others are according to their 
kinds, more flow. 7 | 2 | 
Pollards are inferior to coppice trees in the quantity of 
wood they yield, and in its value. The coppice wood is 
fit for many purpoſes, that the ſhrowdings of pollards can 
never anſwer, and therefore brings a better price: but on 
the other hand, pollards are 1 at a ſmaller ex- 
pence; for they require no fences, they take up no quan- 
| er — and they are in their ſhoots above the 
#ach of cattle. „ „„ ne Wh 8 
The moſt profitable trees for pollards, are the willow 
for watery places; the aſh for hedge rows, and the oak 
'for commons. But each of theſe ſituations will ſupport ſe- 
veral others to advantage; and there is ſcarce any kind that 
E be brought to a pollard at the owner's pleaſure. 
In general, the huſbandman fhould ſhrowd ſuch trees as 
are not fit for timber ; or any from which he deſires to have 
a preſent advantage, or which he intends ſhall ſupply his 
family, or the market, with fuel quickly and readily; for 


ow 


. 
* 


there is no growth ſo ſpeedy. ä 


Trees intended for ſhrowding may be raiſed, where it 
would not be worth while to have others, becauſe of the 
injury they would do the ground: for, as to theſe, the 
farmer may have the benefit of grazing under them, while 
te tops are growing, ſo that little produce of the er ns 
2 | wacre 
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where that is of any conſiderable value, is loſt by their 
growth: and when their heads are ſo large that they in- 


jure the graſs, they make amends another way, for they | 


then afford ſhelter for the cattle. 


For the planting of trees intended to be pollarls, u. 


huſbandman ſhould follow theſe directions. 

Let him obſerve what kinds thrive beſt in the hedges, ar 
on the commons about his neighbourhood ;; and let this 4 
rect him in the choice for pollards. 

When he is determin'd which to raiſe, let him mark 


| out the proper places, whether in hedges, by ditches, or on 
waſte 


ground; and not ſet them too near one another; for 

in that caſe they would only defraud each other of DOK 
riſhment. _ 

The neareſt they ſhould come to one another is farty 

foot. The aſh may be planted nearer than moſt other 


trees, and the elm nearer than any: but between thirty and 
forty foot ſhould be the n- they F 


ſtand, let the ſoil and ſituation be ever ſo 


Ts beſt to raiſe them by pl anting, for ſowing would be 
| tedious and unneceſſary. him take the young trees out 
of his nurſery at four years growth. 

'Tis beſt he take the young trees out of his own nurſery, 
becauſe he will take care to have that upon a poor ſoil, 


whence the trees being er to a ſomewhat better, will 


ſhoot vigorouſly. 


The heads of theſe young trees are not to be cut off at 
the time of their tranſplanting. If they be of the light 
and pithy kind, the wet wen, in that caſe, rot the top 
where it is cut; and they are not yet of a due height; for 
the part where the ſhrowded tree is cut off, muſt riſe above 
the reach. of cattle ; elſe they will crop "and mangle the 
young ſhoots, and the ſhrowding will be worth very little. 
At whatever age trees are planted, they are not to be cut 


off for ſhrowds till they have ſtood a year or two to get 


firm and ſecure rooting, 1 he beſt time for doing it is in 


ſpring ; and the whole care reſpecting the height is, that it 


be ſuch as to prevent miſchief from . | 

In ſome caſes the huſbandman may find trees of a conſi- 
derable growth, that he ſhall think it worth while to cut off 
for pollards; as the poplar, willow, and ſome. others : but 
he muſt do this carefully : the beſt rule is, that he cut them 
off a at ſome place, where there is a good ſide ſhoot to draw 


a 


2 
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the ſap; otherwiſe it is often ſeen that a tree of this bigneſs 
The trees being thus cut off, are to be left to nature, 
for the ſhooting out of poles or branches. "Theſe will ap- 
pear ſoon, and grow faſt : and when they are of ſuch a big- 
neſs as to anſwer the huſbandman's purpofe, he is to lop 
them. With reſpect to the time they are to ſtand, no rule 
can be given, any more than they could about the copſe 
wood, becauſe ſome trees grow mueh quicker than others; 
and the ſame kind will require a different time to come to 
uſe, according to the ſoil and other circamſtances. © The 
owner's eye therefore muſt be his only rule: he is to conſi- 
der the nature of his occaſions; | and to cut them down. 
when they are fit for thoſe uſes, Obſerving always that in. 
theſe ſhrowds, as in the growth of coppice wood, the va- 
hue is greatly increaſed. by allowing a year or two more in 
The ſeaſon for ſhrowding pollard trees, differs in ſome 


degree according to their kinds. As to the oak and other 


hard wood trees, when made pollards, the ſhrowds may 
be cut any time between autumn and ſpring ; but it is beſt 
done in autumn: on the other hand, the willow and other 
ſoft wood trees, including the aſh, ſhould never be ſhrowd- 


ed, except in ſpring ; for if it be done in autumn, the win- 
ter-rains will be damaged, and often deſtroy the tree. 


Care muſt be always taken in cutting: off the ſhrowds, 
eſpecially of the ſoft wood kinds, that they are taken off 
in a ſlopeing direction, and with a ſharp 5 ung for in 
theſe, as in the coppice wood ſhoots, all haggling of the 
{ſtumps does miſchief. More depends upon the employing 
a good and careful workman on theſe occaſions, than any 
one will be aware, who has not minded the ſeveral con- 
ſequences. tf OTE | 

For the laſt article in the management of pollards, I ſhall 
direct the huſbandman to fell or {tub them up at a proper 
time ; for they do not laſt like other trees that grow upright 
and naturally. Pollards uſually, after ſome loppings, grow 
hollow and decay. In this caſe they not only loſe their va- 
lue in the trunk, but the produce of the head is leſs, and 
of ſlower growth. 3 | | | 

I adviſe the huſbandman therefore to provide for a ſup- 
ply in time, by planting a young tree cf the ſame kind be- 


tween every two, and ſhrowding it at a proper growth. 


When he is thus prepared let him watch his old pollards, 
| and 
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and take them before they decay. Cutting them up. at this 
time they will yield a conſiderable quantity of good wood: 
the beſt of it will be fit for ſome mechanical uſes accord- 
ing to its kind, and the worſt for fuel. 8215 N 

I have ſaid theſe old pollards are to be fell'd or ſtub'd 
up; but from experience I altogether prefer the latter me- 
thod. The price of ſtubbing them up will be return'd in 
the quantity of fire wood yielded by the root; and the 
young trees will thrive vaſtly the better, for the clearing and 

ſtirring of the ground. 2 e ad 

I would have a quantity of pollard trees always kept up 
about a farm, and by the method here laid down there will 
de a ſupply of them from generation to generation. 


BOOK IV. PARTI 
| Of the management of timber trees. 
G00 & P. VE: - 

Of timber trees in general. 


N E plantation of timber trees is of vaſt conſequence 
to the publick, as well as to private perſons : their 


uſes in building, and other neceſſary articles of life, are ſuf- | 
ficiently known; and our 5 depends upon them. Their 


value to the poſſeſſor is often ſuch as to recover an half- ſunk 
eſtate. So that, taking in the whole of the conſideration, 
it is not eaſy to name any thing a man can do, that is more 
for publick and private advantage together, than planting. 
It is cheap, and it is eaſy; and it is of all methods the beſt 
in which a man can make atonement to his ſucceſſors for 
his own extravagance. He who ſets about it with fpirit, 
ſhould conſider he is working for himſelf, his heirs, and 
poſterity, | | | 8 


Theſe are the natural and plain advantages of planting 


timber and foreſt trees, and yet the practice is, in a manner, 
Joſt. Neither laws nor reaſon are able to affect men againſt 
their immediate intereſt ; nor will any thing tempt them to 
look farther. The heir cuts down wood without the leaſt 
thought of providing for his heir, who may probably 
enough be left in real, in the place of his, perhaps, ima- 


ginary wants. We ſhall be happy if, by ſetting forth 


plainly, 'the eaſe of planting timber trees and their value, 
we can raiſe again a ſpirit for ſetting about that uſeful work, 
4 | h at 
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Jo much better than their own, that 
inſtant] 
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at the ſame time that we give directions for doing it 4 in e 
anole ſucceſsful manner. 

Timber. trees are planted in woods, in parks, in avenues, | 
2 in hedge rows, and they fucceed very well any of theſe 

They may be raiſed from ſeed either in the places 

* chey are to remain, or in nurſeries, and removed b 
tranſplantation : the latter is the more common way, but 
the former is the better: this I affirm- from what have 
Teen on repeated trials. The method by ſowing will ſel- 
dom be prefer d, becauſe of its ſlowneſs ; people are eager 
to ſee the effects of their labours, and the other method 
ſhews them moſt readily. - 

When timber trees are to be rais'd by tranſplanting, the 
ſets muſt be had from a nurſery : and the directions which 
have been given on that head, for the raiſing the ſupply for 
hedges and for coppice wood hold good here. The poorneſs 
of the ſoil is a particular article to be regarded in this caſe, 

The diſadvantage of trees rais'd by tranſplanting ſets, in 


reſpect of thoſe from ſeed, is owing principally to ſome 


check they receive in the removal: and this is ſure to be 
greater when they are taken from a better than from a worſe 
foil : the only thing that could make amends for the ſtop na- 
turally occaſioned by this, is the removing them into 2 ſoil 

* ey ſhould feel it 


Yo 
A great deal of good is to be done alſo, and a great 
deal of miſchief prevented,: by the method of tranſplanting. 


Of this we ſhall ſpeak hereafter : but there comes here a 


more immediate conſideration, that of the ſoil. 
There is a great deal of difference between the planta- 
tion of the coppice wood ſhrubs or the pollards, and that 
of foreſt trees, The former are intended for immediate 
growth and immediate uſe ; but theſe are to ſtand a long 
time, and on their frength and ſoundneſs, at the end of 
ſo many years, depends their value. This will be more 
certain in ſome ſoils than in others : thoſe ſoils are. there- 
fore to be prefer'd. Trees will ſhoot quickeſt in the lighter 


| oils; but it is in the firmer and ſtronger they grow to moſt 


value. An oak in a clayey ground, makes flow advances, 
uk the timber is never ſo firm and ſound, 

We are not to infer at once from this, that dayey ſoils 
are the beſt for trees. A particular inſtance is not to be ad- 
vanced into a general rule: other ſoils agree with other . 
trees; and very well, Den not ſo well with the oak, 
| Coppice 
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Coppice and pollard trees may be planted on any foil ; 
but *tis not ſo with theſe. We are to look upon a planta- 
tion of foreſt trees as a publick benefit, and we ought to 
wiſh all poſſible ſucceſs to thoſe who undertake it; and to 
contribute to it by all poſſible means. The better the ſoil, 
ſo much the fitter it is for large trees ; and one particular 
conſideration comes in here, which is, the depth. The beſt 
ſoil imaginable, if it lie over a bed of rock, though at ſome 
conſiderable diſtance, will ſtarve large trees : a much poorer 
with depth is better. 5 8 | 
The richeſt and the deepeſt foils produce the largeſt and 
the faireſt trees. The quickneſs of their ſhoot depends, in 
a great degree, upon the goodneſs of the ſoil, but their ab- 
Tolls growth to their proper bigneſs and ſtrength, on its 
depth. If we bore into the earth where trees grow 
tall, fine, and regular, we ſhall find it always deep ; and on 
the contrary, wherever the ſoil is ſhallow, we ſhall fee 
them ſtunted, crooked, and low; with no other occaſion 
for that alteration. 
Timber trees would, in general, grow very well in our 
rich graſs grounds: the ſeveral kinds that love a dry foil in 


the higher paſtures, and thoſe which love wet in the mea- 


dows ; but there is no occaſion to ſacrifice ſuch land to them: 
the beſt method is to ſearch for ſome place where the ſoil 
is deep, and the land is not turn'd to ſuch account; and 
then, in whatſoever form he chuſes to plant them, he will 
make of it, in the end, a much greater benefit than of any 
other part, let what uſe will be made of it. | . 
There is no need to be particular as to the nature of the 
ſoil, provided it have this great article, depth. In gene- 
ral, thoſe which are too dry are the worſt : and to name 
the beſt of all for trees in general, it is the loamy kind. 
No matter what be the colour : but a ſoil of this nature, 
compos'd of clay, ſand, and a proper quantity of vegeta- 
ble mould, and lying to a due depth, with ſome ſoft bed 
under it, is the ground that of all others the moſt univer- 
ſally agrees with trees. | | 1 


The occaſion of this preference is ſeen, when we exa- 


mine the nature of things: if we demand what a tree 

wants in the ſoil in which it grows ? the anſwer is, a firm- 

neſs that will give hold to the roots; an openneſs that will 

let in the rains; a richneſs for nouriſhment ;- and a depth 

_ it ** Pierce with its roots in proportion as it advances 
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in heighth : all theſe qualities the loamy foils have more 
than any other kinds. | 
Depth is in ſome degree accidental; but in the ge- 
neral, loamy foils do not want it, for they are commonly 
thicker than dthers, and they ufually lie upon à bed of clay 
which the great roots are able to pierce, while the others 
ſpread themſelves in the lighter foil. | ; 
The firmneſs that is in the loam gives it a body; and the 
ſand breaks it to let in the rains: while the vegetable mould, 
which makes the other part of the compoſition, ſupplies its 
art of the nouriſhment. Thus loam has all the qualities 
f theſe ſeveral ſoils, and yet has not the diſadvantages 
under which they lie ſingly : for though being all thus 
blended in loam they make ſo admirable an earth for trees, 
they would neither of them do well alone, except for par- 
ticular kinds. 5 
Clay will give hold to the 'rovts, but it is cold and has 
not nouriſhment: even the oak that grows fo ſound in a 
clayey ſoil, expects ſome mixture of vegetable mould, for 
it does not ſucceed well in clay alone. Sand that has warmth 
enough, wants body to hold the roots. And as clay will 
not admit the rains, ſand lets them through, ſo that they do 
not remain long enough to be of uſe. Vegetable mould 
alone, which receives and keeps the rains ſufficiently, and 
affords ſuch aburidant nouriſhment, does not give à ſuffi- 
cient hold to the roots, becauſe it is too looſe and crumbly. 
Loam poſſeſſes all the advantages of theſe ' ſeveral ſoils, 
without being ſubject to their ſeveral inconveniences, and 
tis therefore reaſon declares it to be the beſt, We. ſee all 
trees, without exception, grow well upon loamy foils ; and 
moſt of them flouriſh : then, as there are certain plants 
peculiar to clay, which will not live in ſand, and ſome that 
delight in ſand and will not live in clay, fo it is with trees : 
but in the ſame manner as all theſe plants, ſo all thoſe trees 
will grow and thrive in loan. | | 
The loamy ſoil is that which he who is about to plant for 
timber is to chuſe; and if he can with convenience, I 
would adviſe him to fix upon ſome ſpot where trees have 
not grown before. For it will be the richer, as its nutri- 
tive parts have not. been exhauſted by former growths. 
Some adviſe 'a piece of ground on which no crop has 
grown; but this is a needleſs caution, for timber trees ſeek 
their nouriſhment principally at a depth, to which the m 
| 0 


{et him plant | 

manner ſuit the growth to the ſoil. 

1 only ſome one part of the ground be clayey, let him 
there plant oak; if ſome part ſandy, let him here ſet aſh 
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of corn, and other of the common ſuperficial crops, do 
not run. 5 
When he has fixed upon this ſpot, I would adviſe him 
to uſe the ſame caution that has been recommended on the 
ſubject of coppice woods. That is, if the ſoil be not ex- 
actly what he could wiſh, that he ſuit the trees to it: 
and if it differs in ſome places from what it is in others, he 


is to uſe the ſame caution of planting in thoſe particular 


aces, ſuch kinds of trees as that ſoil agrees with. 


If his ground be throughout much inclining to the clayey, 


or what is called a very clayey loam, let him plant the 
greateſt quantity of oak : if it be too much tending to ſand, 
in the greateſt number; and in the ſame 


and ſycamore; and in like manner if any ſpot be particu- 


larly wet, let him there plant the black or white poplar, and 
ſuch other trees as love a wet ſoil; the ſeveral kinds of 
which will be pointed out to him at large hereafter, 


CH AP. VII. 
Of raiſing timber trees from ſeed. 


* 


upon the ſpot where they are to remain, others in 
nurſeries from whence they remove them by tranſplanting, 
when they have arrived at a proper growth. We ſhall 
now deliver the beſt method of doing each ; and the ſeve- 
ral cautions to be obſerv'd in the practice. | 
The ſeeds of theſe large trees are in general large; and 
therefore are not to be ſown by ſcattering them at random 
over the ground, or ſpreading them in trenches. They 
ſhould be ſet in regular rows by a line, putting them care- 
fully into the earth, and ſeeing them well cover'd. This is 
the practice when they are to be rais'd in a nurſery for tranſ- 
planting : but when they are ſawn where the trees are to 
ſtand, another courſe is to be follow'd, and the ſucceſs is 
more Certain, | | | | 
_ Having fix'd upon the proper places, and diſtances at 
which the trees are to ſtand, a hole is to be open'd in the 


earth for each tree with a ſpade. Let it be dug two ſpades 


deep, and about two foot ſquare, Let the earth be well 
broken, and put in again; and then four or five acorns, or 
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E have obſerv'd that ſome raiſe timber trees from ſeed 
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292 OF PLANTING. Book IV. 
of whatever ſeed is choſen, muſt be carefully ſet in this new 
ſtir'd ground. | | : 

Let this be done in the beginning of October : and when 
the ground is laid level over the ſeeds, lay a black thorn 
buſh lightly over it, and then raiſe a little rar hedge, or a 
ſlight paling round it; and thus leave it till the ſeeds ſhoot, 
This may be called a troubleſome method ; and indeed it 
is more troubleſome than the common way of planting, 
which ſpoils half the trees by neglect; but the expence of 
digging for a large plantation will come to but little; and 
for the reſt, tis only doing earlier what in open and ex- 
poſed plantations others do later.. 

If the place where the plantatien is made be within a 
good incloſure ; and no other uſe be made of the ground, 
this care of fencing round the ſeed ſpots may be omitted ; 
but there will always be danger. In the method here pre- 
ſcrib'd, the ground may be uſed for the common purpoſes 

of huſbandry, all the time the trees are growing up to a 
heighth ; and they will be defended by the firſt work, till 
they are out of the reach of danger. 5 

No method ſo well gives trees the advantage of growing 
up for the firſt years in perfect ſecurity and quiet; and the 
future beauty and value of the tree depend greatly on that 
article. The leaſt hurt while young, may blemiſh a tree 
for ever: nay, the very blowing of the wind will ſometimes 
do it an irreparable miſchief. It is as this ſeaſon only they 
require care, but they really require very great. 

The owner will this way be ſure of every ſtep he takes: 
he will have a plantation, every ſhoot of which ſhall cer- 

tainly thrive; and every tree be regular and beautiful. 
This is the method we prefer for raiſing plantations of tim- 
ber trees, though we ſhall do juſtice alſo to the other. 

When the ſeeds in theſe ſpots have ſhot above the 
ground, let the place be kept clear of weeds, and their 

growth for a little time carefully watch'd. As ſoon as they 

are fo far advanced that the eye can judge of them, let one 
be marked for the reſerved plant that is to ſtand, and be 
the future tree ; and let the others be drawn up and ſet in 
hedge rows, coppices, or where the owner pleaſes ; leaving 
the favourite ſhoot alone to have the benefit of the ground. 
This will then riſe at a ſurprizing rate, and with great re- 
gularity. But if from any accident it prove faulty, let it be 
taken up, and one of the beſt of thoſe that had been tranſ- 
planted, again removed and fet in its place, watering, and 
| f ſhading 
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ſhading it; which may eaſily be done by the means of the 
hedge or paling; and uſing every method to forward its 
growth, that it may not be too far behind the others. 

Thus is a plantation of timber trees rais'd by ſowing; 
and no farther trouble is requir'd about them. 


enn 
Of propagating timber trees by tranſplantation. 


F the method by tranſplanting be prefer'd from the par- 
1 ticular aces of the owners ſituation, which 
may ſometimes reaſonably influence him to make that 
choice, though naturally and generally the other is beſt ; 
the following is the method to be obſerv'd. 

Let a ſpot be choſen for a nurſery on a poor ſoil ; and let 
the ſeeds of the ſeveral timber trees be ſet by a line. When 
they are come up, let them be thinned, pulling up the 
weakeſt plants. by 

When the others are of a ſufficient growth, let them be 
removed into the places where they are to ſtand, obſerving 
the following directions; on the punctual regarding of 
which, the ſucceſs will certainly depend. All trees are in- 
jur'd by removing, but that hurt is often greater than it 
need be, from the improper or careleſs manner of doing it. 

The beſt time of tranſplanting them, is when they are of 
two years growth. Moſt people do it later, but I have 
found fewer accidents when they were thus young, than at 
any other time. | = | 

Let them be taken up with care. Let the place be firſt 
open'd to receive them; and let them be brought to it 


with as much of the earth of the nurſery about the root 
as poſlible. | 


Let the large ſtrait downright root, in ſuch trees as have 


one, be cut off at the end ; and the hole be deep enoygh to 
receive it without bending. This is what is called the tap 
root; and the preſerving it in its proper direction, is of 
great conſequence to the regular growth of the tree. Let 
the other roots be as evenly laid in, and as little cruſh'd and 
injur'd as poſſible: and when the earth is put over them, let 
it have a careful watering to ſettle and fix it about them, 
Care muſt be taken that the hole into which the young 
tree is ſet, though deep enough to receive the tap root, be 


not fo deep as to bury the others below the beſt part of 


the ſoil, This is a common fault of thoſe who in ſmall 
| | U 3 | plantations 
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plantations will be over careful. By this miſtake they often 
ſet the young roots in a clay or a gravel; whereas they might 
have diſpoſed them in good vegetable mould. The lodging 
theſe roots carefully in the beſt part of the ſoil; and Ketp- 
ing them evenly diſpos'd, and well ſpread out, with earth 


between them, is a very great article: and to this purpoſe 


when the ſoil. is very thin of ſhallsw, it is beſt to keep 
them in it, and if need be, to raiſe the earth about the bot- 
tom of the tree, rather than ſink that too low. | 
The diſtances at which they ſhquld be planted, depe 
upon the nature of the tree. Oaks ſhould ſtand at forty 
foot diſtance every way: elms at thirty; and all other trees 
at ſome middle diſtance between theſe. This, and the 
other particular directions, will be given in treating ſeve- 


rally of the difſtin& kinds; we here ſpeak of planting in 


general. | | . 

In the ſame manner is to be underſtood the preference 
giving to ſowing above tranſplanting: it is deliver'd of trees 
in general. We ſhall ſhew hereafter how either method 
ſuits beſt with each particular tre. 

Theſe directions will enſure ſucceſs, when they are ob- 
ſerv'd in the tranſplantation of trees of two or three years 
growth. But as it is a common, and, in many caſes a 
very right practice, to remove ſuch as are of a larger ſize, 
we ſhall ſet down the cautions and expedients to be uſed in 
removing them. | h | 
When a tree of conſiderable growth is to be tranſplant- 
ed, let the hole in which it is to be ſet be thoroughly pre- 
pared before it is brought; and in the taking it up, let there 


be as large a quantity of its own earth as well may be, re- 


moved with it, and kept cloſe to the roots. | 
| Before it is taken up, let there be a mark made upon its 
bark with chalk, facing the ſouth ; and let care be taken 


in the ſetting it in its new place, that this mark faces due 


ſouth again, | — ; | 
The fap naturally riſes moſt in trees an that ſide which is 
next the ſun ; and if the ſame ſide be not kept next in the 
removal, this alone will make a confuſion, and be a check 
upon the growth ; which is the great thing to be avoided in 

tranſplantation. 5 | 
The beſt ſeafon for this work Is in the latter end of 
October. The watering of new planted trees, is neceſſary 
to all, but it is the more needful as they are larger; and 
they will then bear it alſo in greater quantity; too much 
— CE 


j 
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„ young tree ſometimes 
C $ it. | 

Caro muſt be taken in theſe caſes, to ſpread thoſe roots 
evenly which ſtand out beyand the clump of mould taken 
up with the rres; and to cloſe the earth well about them. 
When the tree is thus planted upright and ſteady, it muſt 
be ſtaked up to keep it fo. One or more ſtakes are to be thruſt 
firmly inta the ground for this purpoſe, and the tree is to be 
faſten d to them with a hay-band ; ang it is always good to 
put a handful of moſs between the flakes and the tree, that 
they may not rub and injure the bark. 

f it be planted where cattle may damage it, it muſt 
be ſecur'd by buſhes of black thorn, or by a hedge, or 
paling round it: for they will prevent many a tree from 
growing, by rubbing themſelves frequently againſt it; be- 
ide their injuring it by cropping. | : 

Farther, to ſecure the ſucceſs of the plantation, lay a 
quantity of freſh cut fern, or pea or bean ſtalks, all about 
the roots. This keeps the earth moiſt about them, and by 
degrees the plants rot and decay, and the earth receives 
their ſubſtance, which is waſh'd in by rains as a manure, 
greatly improving the ſail, and promoting the growth of 
the tree, juſt when there is the fear of its being check'd by 
the removal. | | | 

If the place or ſeaſon render it inconvenient, to get any 
of theſe things to lay about the root, it is adviſeable to lay 
a good quantity of large ſtones there. Theſe anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe in keeping the ground moiſt; and they alſo 
preſs it down fteady and firm to the roots. 


CHAP. IX. | 
O tranſplanting trees at a large growth, or at impro- 
per ſeaſons. P 


T HERE may ſometimes be occaſion to remove trees 
of very large growth, or at an improper ſeafon of the 
year: we ſhall therefore add here the beſt methods for do- 
ing either. | | 
When a very large tree is intended, a year before the 
time let the earth be open'd at ſome moderate diſtance in 
form of a trench; ſo as to leave a ball about the ſtump, of 
five, fix, or more feet in diameter, according to the bigneſs 
of the tree. When this is dug to the needful depth all 
round, and the fide roots at that depth are cut through, let a 
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rope be applied to the upper part of the tree, and by the 
ſtrength of three or four men, let it be pulled on one fide 
till-the workman can get at the ſtrait downright root or 
tap root. Then let him cut through that root with an axe, 
and when this is done, let the tree be ſet up ſtrait again. 


When it is up, let the earth that was dug out of the trench 


be thrown in, and then tying two more ropes round the up- 
per part of it, drive three ſtakes at ſome diſtance in the 
round, and faſtening the other ends of theſe ropes to the 
— the tree will be able to ſtand againſt the wind, 
which otherwiſe would blow it down. In this manner let 
it ſtand till that time next year; or if it be allowed to ſtand 
two years, the better. 1 8 | | 
The ſeaſon for removing it, is juſt after a good froſt. Let 
the hole in which it is to be ſet be got ready; and the earth 
about the root well wetted before the froſt, that it may 
bind together in a firm lump about the root: in this con- 


dition let it be removed and ſet in the hole where it muſt be 


ſecured by ropes and ſtakes as before directed. 

When trees are to be tranſplanted in ſummer, the great 
art is in preparing the earth for their reception. They muſt 
be taken up with the cautions already given, and the mould 
ſhould be wetted to make it hold together about them. Then 
in the hole where they are to be planted, there muſt be 
put a large quantity of fine mould mix'd with cow dung, 
and beaten up with a ſufficient quantity of water to reduce 
it to a paſte, _ | 

When the hole is thus prepared, the principal branches 
of the tree muſt be ſhorten'd ; and it muſt be removed with 
a good deal of earth about the root ; it muſt be ſet upright 
in this paſte, and more fine mould muſt be thrown in and 
preſſed down upon it: then the hole being filled up, is to 
be cover'd with turf; and a quantity of Tones ſhould be 
Taid all about the bottom of the trunk to keep it moiſt, and 

In this manner, trees may be tranſplanted when of ever 
ſo large a ſize ; or at ever ſo improper a ſeaſon. But theſe 
are occaſions which ſeldbm offer in the huſbandman's way, 
pleaſure demanding them much oftener than advantage. We 
have given the rules, that nothing might be omitted; and 
having thus treated at large of raiſing and tranſplanting 


trees in general, we ſhall advance to a full conſideration of 
each kind, En. | | 
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n PART MM lf 
Of. the ſeveral kinds of timber trees. 5 1] 


15 CHAP. X. z | 
; un OT 


E have ſpoken of the oak among other timber 
trees, in delivering what in general concerns 
their raiſing ; but we are here to conſider it in particular. 
We ſhall avoid repetitions of what has been faid in that | 
f general diſcourſe; reſerving to each head what is, in ſome | 
= degree, peculiar to that tre. 
The oak is a large tree with a rough bark, ſpreading | 
branches, and large leaves, deeply wav'd at the edges: the | 
flowers are inconſiderable, they are a kind of brown 
threads : the fruit is the acorn, ſtanding in a cup, and yon b 
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ing in ſome trees on a longer, and in others on a ſhorter 

foot ftalk. From this difference ſome have diſtinguiſhed Þ 

two kinds of oak. Others have, in the ſame manner, di- | 
vided it into two kinds, one of which riſes more in height; 

and the other, which they call the wild oak, fpreads more 
into branches. But theſe are accidental varieties, not diſtindt 

kinds. 5 

The oak will grow in almoſt any ſoil: for we find oaks 
on all kinds of land. On clayey, ſandy, and ſtony 
ground: but in clayey ſoils it obtains moſt firmneſs. The 
beſt earth for oak, is a rich loam. This is a ſound and 
f commonly a deep ſoil. Too much wet is an enemy to 
; this tree; and *tis principally for this reaſon it grows beſt on 

| ſomewhat riſing grounds, for they are naturally more dry 

than the abſolute flats on which wet lodges. | 

When the ground is too moiſt the oak puts out moſt 
branches, and the trunk is defrauded of its due nouriſh- 
ment; and in very dry and expoſed places it grows low ¾ 
and ſtubbed. | 3 

The timber in moiſt ground is ſofter, and in theſe hilly 
and barren places it is harder than its uſual quality, but *tis 
of an uneven grain, and leſs uſeful. - 

The fineſt oak timber is that which has grown on a 
firm good ſoil, inclining to clay, and where there is not 
too much moiſture, | 5 

It is propagated three ways; from the acorn; by raiſing 
2 | | 18 
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in a nurſery, and then tranſplanting; or by taking up 


young ſets out of the woods, where they have riſen wild. 
Of theſe methods we altogether prefer that of raiſing the 
oak from the acorn, in the place where it is ta grow. Oaks 
from the nurſery are commonly twice tranſplanted to come 
to their ſtanding place: this gives them two checks greater 
or leſs; and diſpoſes them twice ta an unevenneſs in the 
growth : as to the ſets taken out of woods, they are the 


worſt of all. Idleneſs or frugality may tempt thoſe who 
will not raiſe, or purchaſe them out of a nurſery to do this, 
but theſe having been rais'd under too much ſhade, are 
ufually ill ſhaped; and as they are planted out into more 


expoſed places, they commonly get a bad growth. 
Of raiſing oaks by tranſplantation. 


F any one notwithftanding theſe diſadvantages will plant 

L the wild ſets, the method he is to take is to cut them off 
cloſe to the ground, with a ſharp knife, and by a ſlanting 
ſtroke, as ſoon as they are planted. This gives the root 


time to recover ſome ſtrength, and as it affords a new ſhoot, 


that is often better than the original plant. But it would 
be better this ſhoot roſe from the root than from a ſtump. 
Thoſe who raiſe oaks in a nurſery for tranſplantation, 


_ muſt obſerve a different method from what is to be follow- 
ed by ſuch as ſow them where they are to ſtand. Let the 


acorns be ſhook, as ſoon as fully ripe, from a ſtout branch 
of 4 well growing oak; and immediately planted in the 
nurſery. 


They are to be let in lines, at two inches aſunder, and 


about two inches and an half deep in che ground. The 
will ſhoot the ſucceeding ſpring, and they ſhould be ſuf - 


fer'd to ſtand till that time twelvemonth : then they are to 


be tranſplanted into another part of the nurſery, and ſet at 


eighteen inches diſtance, in rows three foot aſunder. They 
are to be watered a little when firſt tranſplanted, but chis 


mult be carefully done, for too much wet is apt to hurt 
The oak is a particular tree, and requires, as well as de- 
ſerves, a particular care in its management. In many lit- 


tle reſpects the conduct is to be different from that obſerved 
in the raiſing the generality of trees; and it is to a want of 


regard 


—— 


\ 
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regard to theſe, thatſo many young oaks are loſt more than 
of other trees. 5 | N 
The young trees thus tranſplanted are to be watered ſome- 
times in dry ſeaſons, and kept clear from weeds. It is alſo 
ood to dig between the rows: for this, by breaking the 
' Joll, affords a greater ſupply of nouriſhment, and at the 
ſame time cuts off the ſtragling or far-ſpreading roots, 
which will make the young trees bear their next tranſplan- 
tation the better. 3 | 
' While they ſtand in theſe beds they are to be regulated in 
their growth, but in this only a little is to be done. Thoſe 
who cut off the head deſtroy the tree, for if there be not 
a leading ſhoot, the whole will periſh. Neither are many 
of the ſide branches to be taken off, but only ſuch as tend 
to too much ſpreading. The trunk of the oak is to be the 
great benefit; he muſt therefore cut off ſuch branches, 
as would draw the ſap away from it and ſtarve it: but it is 
prudent to leave a competent number of the others, to draw 
up the ſap. When a young oak is too cloſe prun'd, the 
head always grows over proportioned, weighs down the 
tree and ſpoils its future progreſs. SN | 
When the trees have thus ftood about four years; that 
is, when they are between five and fix years old from the 
ſowing, they may. be conveniently tranſplanted. It is 
dangerous to move them in the common way, when they 
are older, for the oak beats removing, when grown to any 
| fize, worſe than any other tree. OE | 
The time for tranſplanting them is juſt before they be- 
in to ſhoot; and it is prudent to chuſe a ſhowery ſeaſon : 
if no rain fall they muſt be gently watered, and ſtaked up 
to keep them ſtrait. | 5 | 
This is the method for raiſing oaks by tranſplantation 
and when they are wanted for beauty and ornament, as for 
clumps in parks; and for wilderneſſes in large I it is 
a very good method, becauſe they may be had of a proper 


— 


888 from the common nurſeries : or from the owner's 
wn ſtock, rais'd there for other purpoſes. But when oaks are 
intended for timber; and uſe and value are more ſtudied than 
- ornament ; *tis the beſt method to raiſe them from the 
acorn, in the places where they are to continue. as 
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CHAP. . 
Of raiſing oaks from the acorn. 


T HE directions which have been given for raiſing trees 

in general from the ſeeds, might ſeem here, and on the 

like occaſions hereafter, the repetition of a great many 

needleſs words ; but in each we ſhall deliver whatſoever there 
is required particular for the raiſing of that kind. 

When the oak is to be rais'd immediately from the acorn, 


à different method, and different ſeaſons are to be obſerved 
for fowing. 5 . | 
Let the acorns be gathered when full ripe, from a thriv-. 


ing tree, and immediately ſpread upon the floor of a dry 
ſhady room. When they have lain a week, Pony 
turning them, let them be put up in large garden pots, wi 


a quantity of dry ſand, and laid by for the winter. 


arly in ſpring let the ground be marked out where the 
plantation is to be made, and at the diſtance of forty foot 
every way, let the holes be open'd for receiving them. 
Theſe are to be dug two ſpit deep, and the earth well 
broken, four or five acorns are to be put into each, and co- 


ver'd two inches deep, and when they. have ſhot, and ac- 


quir'd a little growth, all the plants, except the one beſt 


in each hole, are to be taken up; and that ſingle plant is to 


be nurſed for ſome years with care. 

The head of theſe young trees ſhould be ſuffered to 
grow, and none of the branches ſhould be cut away, ex- 
cept ſuch as ſpread out too wide, as in the nurſery ; and if 
it happen that in ſpite of the care in the choice of thoſe 
plants which have been ſuffer'd to ſtand, any one be un- 
even ; the beſt method is to cut it off at the ground, and 
wait for a new and better ſhoot 

A plantation of oak thus made, if the ſoil be tolera- 
ble, is a fortune for the ſucceſſor in the eſtate ; but it is 
not limited to that : men enter too late upon theſe ſtudies, 
otherwiſe they might reap the benefit of their plantations 
themſelves. if any one would begin to plant at eight and 
twenty, and ſhould live to ſee fixty-three, there is a ſpace 


of five and thirty years, which is a time for raiſing even an 


oak plantation, to very conſiderable value, though not to 
its full price, | 8 | | 
It is not eaſy to give what can be call'd a middle calcu- 


lation for the growth of the oak, it differs ſo prodigiouſly in 
reſpect 
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reſpect of the ſoil, ſituation, and other circumſtances. But 


oaks are now to be ſeen in this neighbourhood, which were 
planted thirty-four years ago in the acorn: and the leaſt. 


tree among them is fourteen inches diameter in the trunk. 
An oak of this bigneſs is but advancing toward the pro- 
per time of felling, and towards its value ; but if the ne- 
ceſſities of the owner induced him to fell theſe at this time, 
the price of the worſt tree among them would pay for the 
labour and charge of the whole plantation. 
If the young plants, when they riſe in theſe ſpots, ap- 
pear almoſt above the ground, or ſtand too high with their 
roots, the beſt method is to lay up a parcel of fine earth 
ainſt the bottom of that which is the moſt thriving ſhoot, 
his happens ſometimes from the acorns being not ſet deep 
enough ; and ſometimes from the weather : for after a froſk 
the mould will riſe, and bear up the young ſhoot with it. 
Acorns are not to be buried too deep, eſpecially in a 


moiſt ſoil, for they often rot. On the other hand, they 


muſt not be ſet too ſhallow ; for it not only makes the 
ſhoot ſtand too high, but frequently the field mice find them 
out, and devour the hopes of the plantation. ns 
The quantity of ground taken up by this plantation, at 
forty foot diſtance, is not to be ſuppoſed waſted : for tho” 
the oaks will, in their larger growth, require that diſtance, 


they do not at firſt, For many years aſhes may be rais'd - 


upon the ground between the oaks, for poles, and cut to 
a great advantage. Underwood of all the ſhrubby or cop- 
pice kinds, may alſo be planted for a time, if the ground 
be fit for it: or it may be graz'd, and will loſe little of its 
value for ſeveral years. Nay the planting the trees at this 
diſtance is the only way to preſerve a value in the ground 
for ſuch purpoſes; and when the ſoil is good, it will con- 
tinue to yield fine paſture. | 

For an inſtance of this I need not ſend the reader far- 
ther than to that elegant and noble plantation Buſhy- 
Park: where, all about the caſcade, he will ſee oaks of a 
very noble growth, at about forty foot diſtance, more or 
leſs, and the whole ſurface of the ground about them as 
green as the fineſt meadow. ; | 
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c HAP. XIII. 
U the uſes of the oak. 


N O plantation exceeds that of oak, when made in this 


manner, in beauty: and to thoſe who will ſuffer it to 
Rand a proper time, none equals it in value, The trees 
will riſe with a fingle ſtrait and upright tem, and their 
branches ſpreading every way with a beautiful regularity, | 
make, when cloathed with their large and fair leaves, a fine 
appearance. "Their ſhade is preferable to that of any tree 
whatſoever : their very imperfections and excreſcencies, the 
oak apples, oak cones, and oak grapes are beautiful; and 
the air is perfymed and rendered Fenk by blowing over 
re af as ar 0 
Among the exereſcences of the oak I have not followed 
the common cuſtom of ranking the miſletoe; becauſe it is 
not an excreſence, but a regular plant, riſing from its own 


* 


ſeeds; though its place of growth is not the ground, but 


the bark of ſome tree; and no trees afford it 
the oak, | 8 

The acorns, which a good and well-grown oak bears an- 
nually in vaſt abundance, are an excellent fapd for hogs, 
No fruit feeds them fo well, it gives their fleſh alſo excel- 


4 Tet:+ 7 


o ſeldom as 


lent taſte. The flavour of the Weſtphalia hams is owing 


to this food. They are made from wild ſwine that live in 
the foreſts, and it would, doubtleſs, be an improverpnt of 
our hogs fleſh intended for that ſervice, if the creature 

were fed with acorns. „ „ | 
That they give a flavour to the fleſh, of ſuch {wine as eat 
Lnce, is not to be queſtioned; for our coun- 


oy 


them in abun 
try people, who are not accuſtomed to that taſte, always 
feed their hogs ſame time with;peaſe after acorns, to take 
off the flavour. 5 
This effect of food on creatures in giving a taſte to their 
fleſh, is not to be doubted. The. heath - cock of Ge | 
is not eatable in autumn, except by the peaſants, becauſe 
its fleſh taſtes ſo ſtrongly of the juniper berries which he 
eats at that ſeaſon ; and as to the effect of particular food 
on hogs, an inſtance is given in the philoſophical tranſac- 


tions, of the very bones of a pig being ting'd red, by its 


eating madder root at a dyer's. 
The hog eats acorns moſt freely and naturally, and is beſt 
fed with them; but what nature has meant as food to one 
| animal, 
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animal, may, 1 proper management, or in 'neveſlity, be 
made food to others : poultry will eat acorns if broke ſmall, 
and given them among other food, and nothing fattens them 


more. They have alſo been given to oxen, among their 


dry food; ant we read that before the cultivation of land 
was fo well known, they were, in part, the food of 
Their effect in fattening the hog is ſupported by ſufficient 
experience. A peck of acorns a day, with a little bran, 
will make an healthy hog encreaſe a pound each day in his 
weight, for fifty or ſixty days together. 

The bark of the oak ſerves the tanner, and fetches a 
large price; the dyers alſo uſe it: and it has been diſco- 
vered ſome years ſince, that the young branches of the oak 
eut and ground to pieces in a mill, anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſes, and chat in as great perfection. tt 212 

We mentioned faw duſt among manures ; and-experience 
Thews none is ſo excellent for that purpoſe as the duſt of the 
oak: this is natural enough, becauſe this is the moſt firm 
and ſolid of all our timber. Thoſe vho have try ſay alſo, 
that of the kinds of wood athes uſed in dreſſing of land, 
the oak claims greatly the preference. | 


Thefe are but, as it were, accidental articles of value | 


in the oak, its great worth is in the timber, which in ſo- 


lidity, ſtrength, and ſoundneſs, exceeds all.our other kinds, 


and is therefore of all the moſt fit for great and laſting uſes. 
Of all kinds of wood yet known in this part of the globe, 
the oak is in its fervice the moſt univerſal. | 
Beſide its prodigious uſe in our | ſhipping, it is called: for, 
on many occafrons, in buildings, and for inſtruments. It 
refiſts the injuries of weather more than any other wood, 
which is not a wonder, for even the fire takes &ffeft upon 
it much 'flower than on any other; and ſome of it is ſo 
hard that the beft tools will ſcaree work upon it. | 
In warer*wotks, where the timber is expoſed both to the 
air and the water, none ſtands like the oak: and no wood 
is equal to it in the ſupport of burthens. The ebony and 
ſome other foreign woods, when they are very hard and 
firm, cut as difficultly as oak, but if they are try'd in the 
ſupporting of weights, they ſtart and fly under half the 
preſſure, that a piece of oak of the ſame ſize will ſupport 
with perfect ſafety. | | | 
Even the defects of oak, give it ſtrength for certain par- 
ticular purpoſes. It is not unuſual for an oak trunk to 
8 grow 
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grow a little twiſted : this may be diſcovered through the 
bark as it is ſtanding, but is very viſible when the tree is 


fell'd and ſtrip'd : the trunk of ſuch an oak is uſeful be- 


yond any other, for the ſupporting vaſt weights. Where 


poſts are required for ſuch a purpoſe, nothing equals it. 


In buildings the ſtraiteſt, fineſt, and eveneſt growing 
pieces of oak are uſually wanted, and they bring their price 
accordingly ; but for engines where a vaſt ſtrength is re- 
quired, the body of one of thoſe ſtubbed, and rough grain'd 
trees, which are not fit for other purpoſes, and which are 
ſo hard that a tool will ſcarce pierce them, is ſuperior to 
any thing, | i - Sn at os ofa? - 

There is no oak, while ſound, that is not fitted for ſome 
purpoſe. Thoſe parts which will not do for greater uſes 
makes . pales, poſts, coopers ware, and laths; all which 
bring their price: even the leaſt pieces are worked into the 
pins and pegs us'd in tyling, and that way are of value, 
Oaks that grow crooked, and are firm withal, make 
what they call knee timber for ſhipping : the knottieſt and 
rougheſt pieces are fit for piles in water works; and mill 
wheels, and ſpokes for other wheels are made from the 
proper pieces. e 5 

Beſide all the uſes of the oak in its various conditions, 
conſider'd as a timber tree; we are yet to conſider it as a 
part of the coppice wood plantation; and no kind is there 
more valuable. The oak maintains its character in every 
condition. „ | 

When it is ſown among the coppice wood, to be fell'd 
with it at twelve or fourteen years growth, it yields excel- 


lent poles for hoops. Tis uſual to make theſe of aſh, and 


ſome take hazel ; but the preference is due to the oak hoop 
beyond all degree of compariſon : the aſh does not exceed 
the hazel for hoops half ſo much as the oak exceeds the 
aſh. An oak hoop will laſt out ſeven of any other timber. 

The ſmalleſt poles ſerve as ſtaves, and the leaſt make 
walking ſticks. The root of the oak where it is knotty 
and firm, has great beauty, and is uſed by the turner or 
inlayer. 1 1 | - 

Thus we ſee this univerſally uſeful tree ſupplies us with 
materials of numerous kinds ; timber, from the ribs of a 


man of war to a walking ſtaff, and from the main beam of 


a houſe to tbe pegs in the tiling : not the leaſt particle of 
it but is uſeful, Even ſuch as is fit for nothing elſe in the 
coppice oak 1s excellent for firing, whether ſplit into billets 

„„ 
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from the larger pieces, ox cut into 8 55 it excels other 


wood. 1 e chat is n of the oak is | alſo better 


than 0. ce 11 385 
1 we „ 5 0 1 A P. lv. 


14 


„ le 399 02 Gerbe growth of oak tree... to a 


—_ DE of tl the oak i is different on various foils; and 
has been found to vary exceedingly at different periods 


on the ſame place. An oak has been obſery'd.to. grow v 
freely for: twenty ſuereiige years: at the end of this time. it 


has continued. in its uſual way increaſing viſibly in height 
and thickneſs, 

This, though ſeeming 1 to ariſe from ſome hidden cauſe i in 
the tree, is really owing to the ſoil. The oak being planted 
in a good earth, ſpreads out its roots, and flouriſhes ſo long 
as they remain within the compaſs of that coat or layer of 
the ground; but when they have pierced through that, and 
got into ſome other ſtarving and poor earth, receive 
little nouriſhment, and the tree comes to a ſtand. It would 
continue ſo all along aſterwards, were it not that the ſame 


in the preſent inſtance, the rich ſoil holds the roots twenty 
years, and affording i ufficient nouriſhment, the tree all that 
while grows freely. At the end of that time they penetrate 
into ſome, unfavourable layer; there they are kept twelve 
years, all which time the tree hardly grows at all: till at the 
end of this period the roots. piercing into another bed of 
good matter, ſupply the tree as at, firſt, and it then Gow 
and increaſes: again as it did from. the beginning, 

It has been obſerved already, that the oak will grow in 


of ue earth: ut the diffe ce that is made by ſoils in the 
ſpeedyneſs or ſlowneſz of 1 5 oak is not al for the very- 
grain of the wood, is affected 2 p 8 
On barren heaths, where bot is tony, 5 oak 
is ill-grain'd and coarſe: tlie grain of ſuch as has been rais'd 
in ſandy. ſoils, 8 an evener than any: but that 
which — been fed by a gg: firm loam, inclining to clayeys 
is the right ſu d true grain d timber. 
In the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, there have been 
| Toy - fince iron Works, mw a great deal-of the ground is co- 
Vor, I. & - ver'd 


has dome to a ſtop, and has for ten or a dozen. years made | 
little progreſs: from this time it has begun to grow again, and 


roots puſhing deeper and farther, find good ſoil again. Thus 


any ſoil, a. it 1 15 erently according t to the nature 
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verd EW MT; old meldings. f 
ale, ant at preſent by ho Wen the frefh or 
alſo, and that to a great advantage. From therite Has riſen 
an opinion, that theſe flags wry ited. ith a freſh quantity 
of iron from the air. But this is ah &fror. The truth is, 
the old work -· men did not ſo well n how to get all the 
. out of the ore, as our peg le 41 at I or that 
great choice and plenty ” hey trouble them - 
re nt near: W that be, tis certain that ull 
the'iton now found in theſe flags was left in chem at that 
dune. The'occafion of natning them here is, thut from 
„ Das grow th abundance-if thut foreſt 
| of their roots are 
— thoſe ing down below chem, and 
others running * HD. to à better ground chat lies at 


-  h' diſtance; for the roots eee b. eee, e hee 


nd. In Han üre, and _ places, oaks grow out of 
walls, tiſe to a grea * 1 and to the comaining 

y corfiderable- quantities Sf timber. 

ro the wk Wl pic grow any where, we Tee how it may be 
Nop'd in its growth by a bed of unfavouribſe trittter. Theſe 


i wine are not ſet down for curioſity, or to raiſe mens won- 


Yer, but for uſe. As che planter Tees an oak may be thus 
Neped for a courſe of time, fo that it thall de end u 


kwerty as at thro and thirty years growth, it Will de worth 


His 'while' to take All precautions to ee — —. 
Wie ͤ have Uitected the wie bf an 2 auger for boring th 
— 3 matle, it will Te dhe ta 2 

ent mexamining the earth, Where an © — 
ration is Gelen d. Thun de Planter may know to what a 
vaſt lire and value oaks Gil e grow 2 the ſoil favours 


them, nat only ir condition, but depch, we "ſhall give him 


an Actoutit of What dignefs ſome have reached in gland, 
wy es by Le 
; e che duke 57 k bad ur eie 


dorſe might ſtand under the 1 255 it: this Is Mirmy'd up- 
o good avchority ; -arat it will appear the more erectitle from 
ga rices' Titre vaſt tre of ſpre of thoſe trers. Dr. 

His Otfordſhire, tells us of an dak at Clifton, "that 
— eighty dne foot form bouph-end te bungh 4end, and 
thaded five hundred and ſtxty Iuare Yards f ground. Tt 
Was computed” fe arid wwefity Hutidred men 8568 Rand 
melteredt under it. T m Robur* Dritarticum' in lord 
I Nortey” » 


A, 
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e at-Ricot, was computed to be able to ſhelter 
en d men. | 
Loa e of the old Royal Sovereign was ninety 
vine foorthngy 8 wear a all of one | iece of oak 3 
and. ſome of the beams of that ſhip were e from ano= 

or fone Foy con 2 Eo 
evident; 

e will r the pains 
pon the ſpot witk due 
i that — Ga. by oy perfectiy fit for the 
Wo”! may not heave an inheritance of ſuch to his poſ- 


he oak req ires leſs loppi than ober tree, whe- 
ther i it be intended for beam os for wits Nature rarely 
over-proportions the branches to the trunk ; and y ſpread 
with great regularity and grow in value with it. there 
be any danger of a branch growing ta an deen oh 
tent, ſo as to rob the trunk of its nouriſhment, thatis ſeen 
in the firſt ; and directions have been given already for 
the r jng fuck: for the reſt, the oak does beft when 
left to nature; accordin to the moſt accurate accounts, the 
= N PE time of its growth, duration and 
in round numbers, is not far from truth, 
G25. pen; we known to continus in a ſtate of growth and 
as + er 
. ome in ſome old parks, that are of near three 
ü od va years ſtanding, and now are in a ſtate of decay. 
*Tis idle to ſuppoſe the exact period is determined by 
theſe numbers, but probably à tree that attains its full ma- 
turity ſo lowly, remains a long time ſound, and is long al- 
fo in decaying ; and this the firmneſs of on oak wood makes | 
it the more natural to imagine. 8 | 


CH A P. xv. 
of the felling of the oak. 


A an oak continues growing near 2 hundred years tis 
beſt not to ſell that” tree till after the full-pen ery, rs 
owth, when it can conveniently be aufer tc to —_ s 
long: but with a view of advantage, it is idle to think of i 
ſtanding any ger for it ca never be better than when at 
full maturi 
This is, ee in «genital, this beſt time of felling, 
| Dr no FRI. period on for each tree; * 4 
2 Ole 
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308 OF PLANTING. Book IV. 
thoſe: raiſed! from acorns. of the ſame bongh, and ſown. i in 
the ſame ſoil, ſome will thrive. better than others. 

When a quantity of timber is to be felled, let the vyrk- 
men begin with the decay d trees, if there be any, leaving 
the beſt and moſt flouriſhing till the laſt, becauſe they can 
get no damage in ſtanding a little longer; and the others will 
be periſhing every day more. | | 

More things enter into the conſideration. 75 ling the 
oak than any other timber; as the ſeparating of the bark for 
tis 1 and the like. The pals ſeaſon is the latter end 
ON Ap: 3:1; ; 

The trees bein — out that are to be felled, the firſt 
thing is to cut off ſuch arms as may damage the trunk in the 
fall. The manner of doing this is, by beginning below 
cloſe to the trunk: when they have thus cut the: arm about a 
ſixth part thro they are to begin at the top me the trunk 
alſo, and Shan they thus come near. meeting the. oth er Cut- 
ting, the arm falls off without ſpliting. - 

When the branches that may be hurtful ! in the falling are 
removed, they are to go to work upon the trunk, cutting it 
down as near as poſhble to the ground, becauſe. the length 
of the timber is a great article 3 in its wur. beſide the adding 
$6:the quantity.  :. 

When the oak is Jo its trunk. is to be ſtrip'd of the 
bark, which will come off freely at this ſeaſon: as the bark is 
taken off, ſet it up in ſuch a manner as it may dry beſt. Af- 
ter this take off the bark” from the branches; and ſet it up 
in like manner : when this is done, let the branches be taken 
off; and then cut it into lengths for ſale. 

In ſome places they take olf the barks of oak trees as they 
are ſtanding a a year or more before they are felled. This 

is done to give a ſtrength and firmneſs. to the timber, and is 
called in thoſe places a ſeaſoning of it : but notwithſtanding 
what has been ſaid in favor of this practice, I have never 
deen able to find that it is of = real ule. 


we Ci A 7 XVI. 3 
0 che 22 cal, | and Judging . the timber. 


Tur wood being cut fag the next care is the ſeaſoning | 
it; this is done ſeveral ways; but all * chem require 
time. Green oak is fit for few purpoſes ; ; and a great deal 
of its value in many caſes depends upon the ſeaſoning. 


The plaineſt 1 * _— method is to truſt to 2 
77 


hid up till 


and the 
ver over their piles and ſhip batte wich pitch and tar; 
25 they ſprinkle ſea Finn with powder of 10 ſhells among 
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in a careful manner. | Tet it be taken off the 


only, gaben to prevent accidents. Let che timber be 


ground at a e, 
f the reach of the ſun, and defended from the winds, both 
which crack it in drying. Let blocks be put between the 
ſeveral pieces, to give paſſage to the air. If chis be omit- 
ted, they grow moiſt and mouldy, or breed toadſtools. 
Time will thus take a proper effect, the timber will ſhrink 
arora 4 and regularly, and being thus ſeaſon'd, it will 

nd when it is employ'd in building, or on other occaſions, 

Another way of ſeaſoning oak timber is by burying it for 
ſome time under ground: but this muſt be NN in a dry 
ſoil. 

The beſt method for many pürpbes, ind particular] 
thoſe which require the beſt ſeaſon'd timber, is that \ 4 


learn'd of the Venetians, which is called the water ſeaſoning. 
It is done by ſinking the timber under. water; and no way is 


ſo good to prevent its ſpliting. The Venetians keep: the 


timber for theit ſea ſervice two Ane yours under water | 


before they uſe it.” . Whit 
The water ſeaſoning is done: in OR manner. When the 


oak is cut into boards, or pieces, they ſink it under:river wa- 


2 for fourteen or fifteen days. Then they take it out, and 


it up carefully to dry in a cool airy place, as directed in 
Kr fc up the freſh timber; preſerving it from winds and 
ſun, but leaving the air free paſſage amongſt it. 


Oak that is cleft: is not ſo apt ta ſplit as ſuch as is entire': 


and round pieces are always more ready to crack: than fuch 


as are ſquared. - Theſe are ſtanding rules, and the work- 
man is to conduct himſelf in his choice accordi ly : pieces 
that are bored through ſeldom. ſplit. In general the more 


the oak is in its natural condition, the more liable it is to 


crack; and the more it has been cut and wrought, the leſs. 


Burning the ends of poſts of oak that are to be let into the 


ground; has been accounted an excellent method to preſerve 
them a long time; and ſome have carried this practice ſo far, 
as to burn the ends ſo deep as to impair — ſtrength. It is 
at preſent much diſputed, whether this practice be of any uſe 
at all. If not, tis a great deal of trouble thrown away. 
Burning naturally preſerves that part of the poſt from the 
worms 5 which it is ſubject to be gnaw d under ground; 
utch to prevent the ſame accident under water, co 


X * | 8 it, 


7 time, and laid up in: an airy place, but out 
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. ANTING: Boer 0. 
it, and flakes of iron, ſuch as fly off in he ammering. 
In mae choice 8 - timber, the 3 3 den 
mine the weight grain: the heavieſt is alvvays t 

for purpoſes chat require great ſtrength and eg es, an 

the ſmoother and evener the grain, the better it is for: — 
occaſions. | Oak is not to be truſted in any nice works, till 
it has been thoroughly ſeaſon'd: and that from full grown 
trees, is preferable to euch as has been cut from ſmaller, 
When the tree has ſtood beyond its time, the wood becomes 
ſoewhat EE wann firſt Wr in oak EY 


of 1 if 7 as it ; Rand. 


Tg is an article of great conſequence frequently, and 
is ſo difficult : and it is common to pur- 


3 ; and in oak tis of great importance ta 
be r 8 at e value. Where all is good, nothing 

enſy, for the queſtion might be anfwer d by 
a but nothing is ſo capable of deceiving as a tree 
while it kinds: There may be many infirmities which *tis 
impoſſible to diſcover ; and which greatly leflen the value, 
— — diſcover'd we. ſhall point out; as alſo the 


ee he . 
faults in the body: in this caſe it is a method to 


Hoe into the trunk with a ſmall piercer n auger faſhion, 
and eblireitito confiiion af mer irdravs ant” > Fg 
If mavty'tree there be a ſwelli vein petceiv id riſin above 


the level uf che reſt, andicover'd by the bark, it is a : 
tis not well-within. When this vein twiſts about in the 
amanner of a! ſtalk: of ivy, it is worſt of all: this ſeldem i 
F is rotte. 
r good me a 132 
about the = n what condition 
.pcar. If they be freſh, ſound, and full of ju jules, . b 
all is well above: r wich- 
out any viſible cauſe of the ground; and when ſume arc 
N N brittle and mouldy, All is wrong in the budy tif the 
This is à part mot d much atten — bur y decay 
here ee e e e eee e- de — 
t is to he judged by the eneral ailpett, 
chat mach more by thoſewho Are — to theſe chings 
than ers. There is a look of healch in a'ree chat 


E | perfectly 


Too ky Or. THAN TING, 15 
= ee who ode rg den 40 . (0 


— N . Kb will fometimes be faults 


Fl pI can diſcover. till they are hen 
he value, Uo rb et er ug be gu ba 

f nok.certaj en. om ſom art a rr 
ek hog F 


CHAP. xv. 
Of tem; ite kinds, and Proper” foil and 22 


N cr Grits vg moſt univerſal of tho 
timber trees. It is the 'moſt common; in 
lg rs and is thence the mog farilzr ta the. che of 


en e e ien for Cannes 
fruit. - Both are inconfiderable. The fickt is ſcarce at all 
regarded; and the other rarely minded, unleſs when fallen 
in baaps unden the zee. Tha flower is little. and holle 


with ſome threads in the. middle; andthe fruit is a ar leaf? * 
in the middic a longiſh feed vel, ſomewhat 


caſe, 
like a pear in ſhape, with one feed. 

We have five kinds of ehm commonly.in our. plantations. 
Some in hedge rows, others in coppices;; and fome in are: 
nues. It is of great imporgnc e to che plante r, to have a 


perfect of theſe diſtinctions; and t chuſe the 
proper kinds according to his ſeveral occaſions. One being : 


preferable on forme, and others. on the others. 
Tbe five kinds of elms aro thee. 1. 'Tho common eim. 


Fhis wall, well growing tree, with broad rough leaves. 


2. The narrow leav'd — this . has. fmall an 


narrow 
leaves, and is called by fome hy way of diſtinction, the Eng- 


liſh elm. 3. The Dutch lm; ths has broader res an 
the common elm, and as rough as they. 4. The witch 
elm; this has very ſmooth and broad hw and, 


the broadeſt leav'd kind of- a which is. called the witch 


hazel. | 


tives of 


Some are taken into gardens for 


ſery 3 ſpoil many a handſome 
* 4 
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| F though they 
ſucceed elſewhere, and will bear to be plan 1 rows very 


This is a ſingular obſervation, but it is not difficult to be 
explain'd. The elm, when intended for long growth, muſt 
have free air, and à large ſcope for its roots, where there is 
plenty of nouriſhment. For this reaſon ſeveral elms ſtand- 
ing very cloſe to one another thrive, becauſe they are yet 
open to the free paſſage of the air from each ſide, which 
they are not hen choaked up every way in woods: and their 
roots here can ſpread ta a diſtance under the turf, and, find 
nouriſhment in abundance, which they cannot in woods, 
vrhere every inch of the ground is full of roots of other trees. 
The elm is hardy, and full of liſe: but it requires a great 
deal of nouriſhment; ſcarce any tree more. It will ſend out 
its roots a vaſt way to ſearch it, but then it muſt be furniſned 
in plenty in thoſe places. Thus it is ſupplied where ather 
trees are not planted about it, but not where they are. This 
is the ſole reaſon why the elm ſucceeds in hedge rows and 
avenues, but not among the other trees of a Wood. Far 
from hurting one another by being planted cloſe in hedges, 

they thrive the better: for they defend one another from 
winds, and are obſerv'd to grow ſtraiter and taller in theſe 
places, than when they ſtand ſingle. niet coco; 

Though the elm will grow any where, yet it requires a 
good ſoil and fitization to thrive. When too much expos'd, 
as upon hilly lands, it does not proſper nearly as in lower 
grounds, neither will it ſucceed well in a hot dry foil. It 
will Jive in ſandy or gravelly grounds, but he knows little of 
His intereſt who plants it there. In ſome places the elm has 
been obſerv'd to grow very poorly, though the ſoil was good, 
but there has been a bad bottom. "ntl obs; 

The ſoil the elm loves, and in which it proſpers to the 
utmoſt, is good rich mould; and the ſituation that moſt fa- 
vours it, is a level and ſomewhat low ground, for it loves 
moiſture. In the hedge rows of ſuch lands elms yield a vaſt 
advantage. They will often grow very well under the ad- 
vantage of that ſituation, even where the ſoil is not ſuch as 
beſt ſuits with them. The huſbandman may know by the 


growth 
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growth of his neighbdurs elms, whether they be 2 
plantation for his own grounds; For l where refit 


and ftrait, they alſo grow a I and, on the — 


where they are low, ſtubb iH. ap d, they grow 
flow : this is his great conſideration... For in one place he 

will have good timber in a little time, and in che other, he 

will, after a great while, have much leſs in quantify; and" 
that from its ill growth alſo, of leſs value. 

Let him plant elms only in favourable ſoils, and * 
ſtuntions; in places not expos d, in light earth, and where 
there is moiſture. There are trees enough for his- hilly 
places, and dry ſoils, as will be ſeen hereafter; and in ſuch 
the elm will never thrive as in others. 

Let him prefer the Engliſh elm, either of che * or 
1 leav'd: kind to the Dutch. In this I ſhall ſeem par- 
ticular, contradicting the vulgar practice. It is ſuppoſed 
the Dutch elm thrives quicker, but this is an error. For 
the ten or twelve firſt years the Dutch elm will. out- gro 
the Engliſh, but that is all. I have ſeen two planted to- 
gether of equal ſize, and equally thriving trees: for ten or 
twelve years the Dutch has out- grown the Engliſh;; but 
after that it grows more ſlowly, and, on the contrary, the 
Engliſh more quick: by eighteen; years old: the Engliſh 
elm had greatly the — of = Dutch ; and at-this time 
1748, both being of three and twen e the 
En iſh. — other by a vaſt . * 1 

„The planter may hence take this leſſon, if at any time 
be have a mind to cut the elm while ſmall, the Dutch is 
deſt, but this is not the common deſign-: when ais d for 


timber, the Engliſh has the, preference: and we under. * 


the Engliſh elm is alſo much better. 

If any one is determined to have the large vole 1 in p 
pices, though the witch elm and witch — > are ſitteſt for 
that uſe, he muſt plant them only at the edges of the piece, 
and for this purpoſe. the. Dutch. — is better than the Eng- 
liſh, becauſe, in, twelve or fourteen years, the common 


1 of <—_— of a coppice Plantations) f it wilt be Ow * 


iſh one. 
The Engliſh .clms are altogether to be prefer'd for tim-" 
ber trees, and of the two kinds of theſe the careful. planter 
is to chuſe the broad leaved for the richer and —— ſoils, 
and the narrow leaved kind for the dryer and poorer. If he 
will plant elms in his hilly. hedge rows, the narrow leav d 
455 will grow- better than the re Ferran and ave- 
: nues 


renne 
— — 
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thejciore, and the treo will grow for ever IE. 
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nues the broad leav'd elm is to be prefer d, becauſe, it is 
W mee. — 


i 
of the propagation of the elm, : 


Tax alas! may be 1 any way chat any other tree 


whatſoever can. 3 from freſn poles ſtuck 
ihto therarth, Ge reds the willow; and may be 


rais d in great abundance, by burying a Nen iece of a 
freſh-branch in the ground. Fr ] 


Ik may ba rais'd in the nurſery eithir from ſeed or by: | 


| ſuckers, and it bears tranſplanting perfectly well. 


If the planter uſe a n hot be on a piece of even 

retry fenc'd ; and d as before directed. Many 
the elm bears no ſeed, and ſome have written ſa ; but 
that is a ſtrange error. Whoever walks in an avenue of 
well. n and thriving elms in April, wilt find the ground 
cover'd — the ſeeds, in thoſe thin leafy caſes we have 
deſcribed.” To get the ſeed let him mark out 2 wel- 
growing tree, and watch the falling of theſs parts. Let's 
quantity of them be gathered, and directiy ſown in the 
nurſery in rows, at a ſmall diftance and very ſhallow, the 
earth being only juſt raked over them. 8 

They will ſhoot in great abundance; and are after 8 Ht- 


tle time to be thinn'd : the ground is then to be kept clear 


are te be re- 


from weeds; and nt mo years gr growth they 
Moved into another bed, planting them — 
in rows four foot: aſunder: and here they are to be kept 


are of fix or ei years growth, xt which time 
wil be fe o crnglene, ; or 


"The nurfery muſt be, all this diene, ops: clear from 


' weeds, and the ground aug every ſpring between the rows 3 


and from time to time they are to be prun'd up, cutting off 
large ſtraggling branches, that would hinder their upright 
elm 


growth; in which both the beauty and value of an 


conſiſt. The elm is, while young, to be prun'd much 
Cloſer than the oak ; but even this is not to be wholly de- 
prived of its ſhoots : for « naked trunk, with Fn" * twig at 
the head, will never riſe to be a fine tree. me ſmall 


ſhoots muſt be left on, otherwiſe the fap all runs up, none 


ſtaying to encreaſe the trunk, and the ſmall top is too 
heavy for- the ſupport of its Feu ſtem : this bows down 


Tha 


| the gating. them that take them, as they, h 


\ . 
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The common way of 'raifing the elm is from lots, which 
grow in vaſt abundance from the roots of the old trees in 
hedge rows, where the {oil is favourable. Poor people 
take chile d up, and fell them to the men, who 
nn elms for ſale. The beſt time of re- 
theſe ſuckers is toward the end of October; but the 


. $ rais'd are. ſeldom ſo good. The way om, feed 


is very eaſy ; and the plants ſown in ff be up by 
the beginging of Auguit, aud will fand the winter of 
themſelves, - of: itle looſe raw, . or other ſuch 
matter, be ſcattered over them by way of of defence, ext 
will ſucceed the better. 
Thoſe who would raiſe elms from Rakes ſhould th 
about fix foot le and of the thickneſs <5 chil Fat 
ſtriking them off at the 3 one f. ſtroke, 
'Fheſe being ſtuck down in a and — — in 
ſprings will ſhoot Hewes but irregularly, This is to 
oy 0 nh in the ſeaſc nee ſomewhat 
*. Thoſe who raiſe 3 the branches, or large 
boughs, or the trunk of ſome tree, muſt chuſe a 
earth, where there is ſome moiſture, and! it muſt be 
in the ſpring ſeaſon. In this earth they are to d trenches 
85 eight, 
or ten fogt long, of a large bough, or of the ſmall trunk 
of an elm. They are to cover this up with the earth taken 
out of the trench, and p—_ once or twice leave it to 
e e ee many young. ſhoots in a few 
months, from every part of I buried wood. But theſe 
— — uſed anly to ſuit particular purpoſes. _ 
" Thoſe who would ſpare the trouble of ſowing the elm, 
by taking up wild fuckers, had better do jt themſelves, than 
purchaſe them of others; and they had better prepare 2 are for 
to Ine... 
The way to prepare for them is this. Lay bare ſome 
of che lange roots of à tall and thriving elm, and chop 


x 3 


them with an axe one-fourth pare through, in ſeveral places, 


Put a little piece of wood, or a {mal} ſtone, into every 


nick, and: cover the mots up with mould about three in- 


ches. There will riſe from each of theſe nicks a number 


of ſeckers, wok at two ar three years. growth may. be 


taken off an 


Another way af obtaining tack in plenty i this. Dig 
r Way ers in plenty is 
a rait trench 5 ſome diſtance from an elm. The roots 


1 having 
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Having been wounded by this, and being laid bare will ſend 
op a vaſt quantity of ſuckers. Theſe are to be cut off 
from the old roots, and tranſplanted at two years growth, 
and they ſeldom fail to produce good trees. 

We have mentioned theſe methods, to ſhew how eaſy it is 


to raiſe a ſupply : but there remains yet the other way, 0 
Hyers; for, to go regularly to work,” the way is to raiſe 


the young elms either from ſeed or this way : they are by 


one or other of theſe methods, more certain of growth 
when tranſplanted, and of being trait and well-bodied than 
by any other. The method is this. 

Let a ſmall piece of ground be dreſs'd carthilly: for re- 
ceiying the roots and ſtumps of ſome elms, which are to 

ifh ſhoots / for layers: theſe roots, with their ſtumps, 

are called ſtools. 
Fhe ſoil ſhould be light, with ſome degree of moiſture ; : 
and it ſhould be trench'd, and a little well rotted dung bu- 
red in it. The plants muſt be let into it at about eight 
foot diſtance. The ſeaſon for this is autumn, and being a 
Ritle watered, and the ground dug now and then about 
chem, they wil, the next ſpring, make a great many vigo- 
rous ſhoots. | 
© Theſe ſhoots are to be laid, When they are of two years 
„in che middle of F ebruary, | in this manner.” Each 
is to'belit a little way, and then buried under the 
mould.” Five or fix inches depth of earth is to be laid over 
the ſhoot; and its top is to riſe a foot out of the ground. 
When all the ſhoots are laid the ſtool is to be well Wa- 
tered : and this is to be repeated when it ſhall appear ne- 
ceilary., By this means, theſe ſhoots will all have taken root 
by the following autumn, at Which time, when the leaves 
are fallen, they are to be taken off and planted in the 
nurſery, at a foot and half diſtance, in rows three foot 
aſunder. There they may ſtand til they are of a ſize to 


| remove into the proper places. 


This is the practice, call d by che Shen 2 nurſery- 
men, laying; and it is idle ſor any one who intends to 


plant many elms, not to do it for himſelf : a few ſtools 


yield 1 great number of voung n with ſcarce any 
troub 


I at any time a ſhoot will not lie readily,” it muſt be 


pe d down with a wooden hook'or'two. © 
Taſtead of ne the ſhoot ſome twiſt it; ora "wits. 


, 

"4 
> 
7 


tied tight round it, and holes are pierc'd through and 
through with an aw]; or the ſhoot is lightly cut round. 
Any of. theſe methods will do : for all that is needful is to 
give the ſhoot. a tendency to puſh out roots at the place 


where it is laid: and when that is done, and they have 


ſome ſtrength, it is to be cut off from the ſtool, 
Though early in the ſpring be the beſt ſeaſon for layin 
the elm ſhoots, it may be done with ſucceſs in autumn: — 


although ſpring is preferable for this and other very vigo- | 
of Octa- 


rous and quick-ſhooting trees, for others the end 


ber is better ; becauſe they have then the whole winter to | 


Prepare for rooting, before they are called on by the yarmth 
of ſpring to ſhoot out leaves and branches. 

That there is ſome ſap riſing all the time from October to 
the March following, which is the ſeaſon when the ſpring 


ſhoots are preparing, is plain from this, that there is a 


continual waſte from the live branches of trees at that 
time: for if they be cut off, and the cut end ſeal'd up, ſo 
that no moiſture gets out there, ſtill there will be a-large 
quantity, conſidering the ſeaſon, evaporated; and the 
branches will grow dry and loſe their weight. Doubtleſs 
the ſame happens while they are on the tree; and there 
mult be a ſupply for this from the root. "NE 
As there is ſome ſap ſent into the ſhoots at this ſeaſon, 
and it does not force out buds or leaves, nothing is more 
natural than that it ſhould ſpend itſelf in ſending little roots 
from the wounded part of the ſhoot, which is quiet and 
warm under ground. _ 14115 3 ä 
This is a ſubſtantial reaſon for laying many trees in au- 
tumn; but for ſuch as the elm that thrives ſo freely, and 
will ſend out roots at any time, the ſpring is early enough. 
J have named the different ſeaſons, and explained the rea- 
ſon for the ſake of the huſbandman's general knowledge. 
Such trees as do not root freely in layers, may be beſt laid 
in October; the others in ſpring. IE 
Having thus delivered, at large, the method of raiſing a 


tree by layers, it will be underſtood; when only mentioned 


on ſucceeding occaſions. VC 
Some have pretended to deny the riſe of any ſap in win- 
ter: and theſe might well object to the laying trees in 
autumn; for if no ſap roſe they would be in the condi- 
tion of dead ſticks at that time, and their buried part would 
be in danger of rotting. But the contrary evidently ap- 
pears. It is found by trial that the holm oak, and the 2 

. | ot 
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dar of Lebanon wilt grow by grafting on the eammon oak» 
and on the larch Be a drag the oak drops its leaves 
in autumn, che holm oak grafted on it keeps green all 
winter; and the ſante happens in the other cafe; for tho 
the lareh tree dtops its leaves in autumn, the cedar being 
an ever-green like the holm oak, keeps its leaves all the 
year when graſted on it. It is plain therefore, that ſome 
| vg from the oak, and the Jarch tree all winter, other- 
wiſe theſe grafts could not keep their leaves; for they cou 
not keep them without ſap, and they have no ether ſup » 4 
Leſs ſup ſatisfies ever-greens, heeauſe they evaporate ſe 5 
but fill it is. plain there muſt be fome. 5 
The farmer ſhould underftand every thing he is adviſed 
to praftiſe. And with that deſign this matter is ſo fully 
explgin'd te him. He ſees ſome fap riſes in all trees in 


Winter: therefore when we ſhall on any future occaſion 


direct the raiſing a tree from layers; and order it to be done 
in October, let him not ſuppoſe it an error, or a careleſs 
direQion: there are many that ſucceed beſt that way, tho 
the elm does better in ſpring. „ 
The huſbandman has before him the ſeveral n 
hieh the elm may be propagated. But the two which 
are preferable, are from ſeed or by layers; and in his 
Choice between theſe, he is to be determin'd from his par- 
ticular circumſtances and deſigns. If he intend a planta- 
tion to be made at once, and ſhall not think of repeating 
that work, the beft way is raiſing them from feed : but if 
he intend to continue from time to time planting, he is to 
er that by layers. The ſeedlings are a ſtock for once; 
t the ſtools for laying, will afford a freſh ſupply every 
year for his life. | „ 
If che farmer at any time want to ſet a few elms only 
it is not needful he ſhould be at the trouble of either of 
theſe methods: his beſt way will be to take up ſuckers from 
the hedge rows, chuſing the ſtraiteſt and moſt promiſing. - 


HA IK. 
Of the uſes of the eim in plantations. 


THE elm is a valuable tree, both for the field and gar- 
den: and none is more to be eſteem'd for plantations, 
where the eye is to be pleaſed, as well as the eſtate im- 
1 e 8 
TTY (-] 
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No tree i is \o yovd for euer Wilks, decnuſe none "i 
fo upright und regular. = 
No tree is better for hedge. rows, en the ſoil _ 1 F 
Tion are : for by its regular growth, it is an orna- 1 
ment to an eſtate; and its branches not ſpreading too wide, 1 
in the uſual way of lopping in hed — — it does not ſhade Til 
too much of the crop: Ind yet at is leafy, and affords a - 1 
ſuſſicient ſhelter for cattle. | _ 
In parks, che elm mabes 2 beautiful eppeskante ; 1 
clumps, or ſingly : : for this purpoſe *tis'beft net to lop it 1 
up fo cloſe, but to leave ſome large branches ; ur from 1 
Na foot upwards to ſuffer it to fpread as nature pleaſes. Wil 
s way Elms lock very beautiful,” but the —_— apt to 1 
Nin hollow /: the verdure win often keep freſh when the 1 
Sole heart ral, ro 3 nay, when nothing remains but aa Wt 
ſhell of bark. is is not ee for the bark con- | _ 
veys up the fap. | © 444 
The young ſhoots of the elm are an acceptable food for . 
cattle; and they may often be ett for "this purpoſe to the IH 
great profit of the farmer, when other fodder -isicxyenfive. A 14 
The loppings are very good for cccl: and an Selen "Fl 
| Kind of e is made of the brancebes. | Eo 
Theſe are the-ordinary uſes of the elm in the feld, ex- 34 
eluſive of its timber. About houſes it is valuable becauſe I 
it is very pliant ; and may be made to grow any way. 


It is excellent to .plant as a defence from winds, For ory t 
if left to ſpread its own way, its growing cloſe, and its 1 
great number of branches, afford a good ſhelter; but if 1 


cut and train'd up, it may be raiſed into a hedge of forty 
foot or more in height, and of ſuch a compactneſs, as ho 
keep off every blaſt. 

Caution muſt be taken that elms be not for this purpoſe 
Planted too near the garden, for they will rob the fruit 
trees of their 'nouriſhment, and ſpoil the beauty of both 
graſs and gravel. No tree ſprends its root ſo jt Fo as ths 

elm, and theſe will interfere with-thoſe of the wall trees; 
and as no tree is ſo apt to ſend-up its ſuckers from the ex- 
tream roots, theſe will riſe every where among the graſs, 
and through the gravel, being an eternal , plague to the | 
gardiner, and continually defading the beauty of the — : 
As great advantage of the elm is, that it ma 
Planted very large: no tree bears this ſo well. — che 
planter receive this advice, always to get his large tregs 
from a nurſery; becauſe having been there prepared for 
tranſplant- 
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| —— they will ziſe with a good root; whereas thoſe 
m hedge rows often fail when taken up at any fize from 


$i ir arity of the ſpreading. He | 
It may be proper alſo dee inſert the neceſſary cautions 


inet removing thoſe trees for the laſt time, or to the places 


— — are . to ＋ On this 717 7 5 7525 
ther the very large, ;: or of the common planting ſize, 
which TL en o or eight years growth, this — = done 
in the begi of Oetober; their heads mult be leſſen ' d, 
but tbe — ot muſt, not be ta n off; nor muſt the 
ther branches be cut, $09, cloſe... Thei roots. mult not be 
bduried too deep; and eſpecially if the foil be moiſt. It i is 
better in this caſe to plant them ſhallow, and raiſe a bank 
or hill about, them. When, this is done, they are to be 
ſtaked as directed for the oak, and by theſe. means there 
will ſcarce ever 2 ſingle tree fail. 
The ſeaſon for lopping ihe elm is about the middle of Ja- 
nuary; and the oftener this js repeated, the taller the tree 
will grow, The ſide boughs are to be cut off freely, but 
the tops muſt be ſpared: when they are cut too near, they 
frequently let in wet, to the deſtruction of the tree. In 
Spain they have plantations of elms many leagues in length, 
which are kept conſtantly and frequently lopped, and by 
their even trunk, great Wales * . . make a "Wy 
noble _— | 
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c HA r. 8 1 
cf. the” value of the em in timber. 


E have conſider's me elm in ſeveral uſes while tand- 
ing, we are now to examine into its value as 
timber. 5 Wo by. * 2218 1 

The beſt ſeaſon for felling it is in the beginning of * 
cember. No tree is ſo vigorous; and therefore the fit 
time for cutting it down is to be conſider'd i in: a particular 
manner. To give the greateſt value to the timber, the ſap 
muſt be as much as poſlible at reſt when i it is cut; and wis 
zs the ſeaſon when it is in that ſtate. 

We have obſery'd, that the Engliſh elem. is | better than 
the Dutch, for tbe wood is ſounder. - Of the two com- 
mon Engliſh kinds, the broad leav'd elm affords an evener 

| ve plank; but ths timber of the narrow leav'd kind 1 FO 

er. 

Though theſe are the gnly- two we uſually raiſe for lize, 
2 
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we need not bety'd down to them, for the witch elm, which 
we commonly confine to the coppice, will afford an excel- 
lent timber: this is not. inferior to that of the common 
elm, and is of the ſmooth grain'd ſort, or more like that of 
the broad, than the narrow leav'd kind,  _ 

The witch elm requires the dampeſt ſoil of any; but in 
ſuch ground it will out- grow the common. It is this quick- 
neſs of growth that has given it the preference for a cop- 
pice ſhrub: But it will in ſuch plantations riſe to an excel- 


lent tree, fully equalling the elm in bigneſs, and in value. 


The planter ſhould conſider this, and raiſe ſupplies of it, 
as well as the other kinds. And he ſhould ſet it always in the 
dampeſt places where elms are to ſtand, He ſhould fow 


the ſeeds of each kind ; and diſpoſe them properly, which 


will vaſtly increaſe his profits; or if he raiſe them from 
layers, he ſhould. have two or three ſtools of each ſort ; fo 
that he may take off his layers from kinds fitted to the ſoil. 
Elm is an exceeding ſtrong and ſound wood; and it is 
very durable either in places where it is kept always wet, or 
where it is always dry: but it does not bear ſudden changes 
from. one to the other. It endures a vaſt while in water 
Pipes, which are always wet and under ground ; and in 
many of the common uſes where it is never wetted at all, 
*tis in a manner everlaſting. Its toughneſs. recommends it 
to the wheelrights and is and it is uſeful for dreſ- 
ſers and chopping blocks, becauſe it does not break away 
i chips. | | | 
There is a vaſt difference between elm cut in the middle 
of winter, and at other times. The trees are to be cut off 


% 


as cloſe as poſſible to the ground; and care muſt be taxen 


about the fall, that they are not hurt by their own boughs, 
or things in their way, for they come down with a great 
weight by reaſon of their height. 

It is by ſome an objection to the elm, that it is apt to be 
hollow : but this may in a great meaſure be prevented, by 
obſerving the directions already laid down, in the articles of 
the laſt removal and the lopping. Twenty elms become 
hollow by bad management, for one that is ſo from naturg. 
The common: occaſion of this is, the cutting the leading 
ſhoot; or ſome upright branch of the head; or ſome 
nearly upright branch elſewhere : theſe let in the wet at 
the wound, and the decay which begins there, runs down 
to the bottom of the tree. 8 — | 


When a branch has injudiciouſly been taken off, which 
wage _ 


Vol. I. endangers 
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endangers the tree, the method is to cut it off again cloſe 
to the trunk, and cover the wound with lead, or oil cloth. 
As the elm ſo ill bears cutting off its upright branches, it 
does but badly take the topping for a pollard. *Tis one 
of the worſt trees for this uſe : but ſome will cut it in that 
manner. In this caſe many die in the operation; and the 
reſt, though they ſeem to bear it at firſt, commonly grow 
| hollow ſoon after, and decay entirely. | | 

When the farmer intends to uſe the ſhoots and branches 
of the elm as fodder for his cattle, he ſhould cut them 
about Auguſt, and. let the leaves dry upon them. Theſe 
will keep till winter, and the cattle will eat them rather 
than almoſt any other food, and they thrive upon them ex- 
treamly. Hogs will eat them green, and fatten upon them 

very quickly 
People who are fond of relating ſtrange ſtories, have aſ- 
ſerted that elms will grow from chips of the dry wood. 
This is not true, but what gave riſe to it is a very familiar 
obſervation. Elms are often removed ſoon after they are 
felled; and fometimes when they have ſhot out from the 
knots, as they will do when they lie on the ground. When 
theſe are ſquared for uſe, thoſe knotty parts being trodden 
into the ground by the workmen, will ſhoot : but the reſt 
of Ahe ſtory is not true. „ 
The common broad leav'd elm in a rich and moiſt foil, 
will grow to a great bigneſs. There have been ſeen whole 
rows of them in hedges, that were three foot ſquare for 
forty foot in height; and there are authentick and unqueſ- 
tionable accounts of an elm in Oxfordſhire, which near 
the ground was ſix yards in diameter. Dr. Plot who gives 
this account, mentions alſo a witch elm very nearly of the 
fame bigneſs: he ſays it was at the lower end ſeventeen 
yards in circumference, forty yards high, and contain' d 
near a hundred ton of timber, | 

The elm is not ſo tedious in its growth as the oak, and 
the demand for its timber is very conſiderable, though the 
price be but moderate-: the quantity uſed for water pipes 
is ſurprizing. There -is therefore great encouragement for 
the huſbandman to plant it. *Tis eafily done ; the expence 
is almoſt nothing : the ground it takes up in hedge rows is 
trifling, and it grows quick, and may be cut down at any 
bigneſs to conſiderable profit. | | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIL 
Of the aſh, its proper ſoil and ſituation. 


* HE aſh is a tall and ſtout tree, Its leaves are com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſmaller, which ſtand on each fide a 
ſtalk with an odd one at the end. The flowers are ſmall 
and inconſiderable. They conſiſt only of a few ſhort 
threads. The fruit grows in other parts of the tree, and is 
what we call the aſh key, hanging in bunches. : 

There is but one ſort of aſh wild in England, or fit to 
be'cultivated for its timber. The gardiners have found the 
way to ſtain its leaves, and then call it the variegated aſh. 
The flowering aſh, and ſome other kinds, are alſo kept 
there for beauty; but with theſe the huſbandman has no 
concern. There is one from New England with ſharp 
pointed leaves, and another from Carolina with broad 
keys. The Italian aſh which affords manna, is alſo di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by having rounder leaves; but with theſe he 
whoſe intent 1s to raiſe timber has no buſineſs ; the common 
Engliſh aſh is his only kind. | ; 

The favourite ſoil of the aſh is, a light and rich mould, 
but it will grow any, where : we find it in ſandy ground, 
and alſo on rocky and ſtony ; but when it has.its own na- 
tura] earth about it, the growth is much quicker. In a 
good ſoil there is ſcarce any tree that will in leſs time riſe to 
ſo conſiderable value. A hundred years is allowed for the 
growth of the oak. But the aſh will riſe to its utmoſt per- 
tection in hfty. . 

We ſee aſhes on the moſt barren mountains; but they 
do not grow there either ſo quickly, or ſo regularly as in 
better ground. In general it may be proper to plant the aſh 
on any ſoils, and in any ſituation, but the owner muſt 
make a right uſe of it when planted. The aſh on barren 
hilly places, will grow to a very good coppice wood; but 
'tis not a fit ſoil for planting it for timber. And in the 
moſt ſtony ground, it may be planted for pollards, and will 
yield a good quantity of wood in ſhrowdings, 'as well as 
maintain a firm trunk to the height, that is allow'd on thoſe 
occaſions ; but it is only in the richer ſoils, and in more 
favourable ſituations, that it will grow ſpeedily and profi- 
tably for timber. ; N Et 

One kind of ſoil has often been remark'd as favourable 
to the growth of the aſh, _ is the chalky ; many trees 
| 2 that 
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that flouriſh well on others, will grow but poorly on this ; 
whereas the aſh, whenever it is ſeen on ſuch a ſoil, has a 
healthy aſpeRt; and arrives very quick at a valuable hze. 
We adviſe the huſbandman to look into the hedge rows 
of his neighbours, before he plants trees in his own, that 
he may ſee what kinds thrive beſt. As plain and obvious a 


thought as this may be, it is not follow d. The work is 
done at random, and it ſucceeds accordingly. 


The huſbandman in Kent and Suſſex, tho' he ſees the 


aſhes in his neighbours hedge rows fair and thriving ;. and the 


elms in the ſame plantations, crooked, ſtubbed and hollow ; 
ſets elms, and they grow ſtubbed like the others, neglect- 
ing the tree that he ſees thrive ſo admirably. | 
Cuſtom has been uſed to guide the huſbandman in Eng- 
land, without his conſulting reaſon, or even experience. 
We hope one good effect of this book will be leading 
him to uſe both in a proper manner ; and that ſeeing how 
neceſſary ſuch a conduct is, and how uſeful, he will for the 


future try this cuſtom always at their tribunal, and accept, 


or reject it, according to their ſentence. 1 tk | 
Too many of theſe trees muſt not be planted in the 
hedge rows of plow'd lands. The aſh fpreads its roots a 
great way, and, if not prevented, its branches alſo. When 


this is the caſe, the drippings from them hurt the corn, and 


when the pruning prevents this, ſtill the roots ſpreading fo 
near the top of the ground, take the nouriſhment that 
ſhould ſupport the crop : and another inconvenience ariſing 
from them is, that they obſtruct the tillage of the ground 
by their frequency and toughneſs. | 
From theſe general obſervations on the aſh, the huſ- 
bandman will know where, and in what manner to plant 
it, and, when planted, how to manage it to the beſt ad- 
vantage. . | 
If he raiſe it on a bad foil, and in an expoſed ſituation, 
Jet him uſe it as coppice wood, covering the ground either 
with aſh alone, or with that and ſome other hardy kinds, 
and cutting them down firſt at twelve or fourteen years 
growth, and afterwards every ſeven or eight years. if he 
Plant the aſh on a hungry ſtony ſoil, let him ſhrowd it at 


the 5 0 of ten foot, and keep it as a pollard. When he 


has hedge rows on good light land, ſeparating meadow and 
paſture grounds, let him ſer aſh plentifully in them; and 
never 7 7 it where the ſoil is chalky. 

The aſh is a good tree in woods ; and indeed ſo — 
3 | | | | ble, 
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ble, that they ſhould in very few caſes be planted, without 
a large proportion of it. TO 
Te ſoil that agrees worſt with the aſh, is a wet clay: 


this tree will bear moiſture, where there is not coldnefs 


and ſolidit in the ground; for we ſee it growing at ſoma 


ſmall diſtance from riyers in many parts of Buckingham- 
ſhire, and it thrives no where more happily. The timber 
when felled, is whiter when it has grown in theſe places 
than in any others, but it has not altogether that ſtrength 
it poſſeſſes in drier ſojls, 7 
The aſh is an enemy to all ſmaller growths. If planted 

too near gardens, it will ſtarve the fruit trees, and hurt 
every thing that is propagated within the reach of its 
roots. : | 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the propagation of the aſh. 


PHIS tree is beſt propagated by ſowing : this may be 
= done either where the trees are to ſtand, or in a nur- 


ſery. The common cuſtom of writers is to give one or 


the other of theſe methods as the beſt, without any excep- 
tion; but we hope to introduce a more reaſonable practice. 


It may be moſt convenient to raiſe the young trees in a 


nurſery for ſome purpoſes ; and for others it will be found 


beſt to fow them where they are to ſtand. Let the huſ- 


bandman therefore conduct himſelf, according to the ſitua- 
tion and deſign of his plantation. 
Let him conſider whether he intend to raiſe the aſh in 


hedge rows, coppices, or woods, or in clumps upon ex- 


poſed ſituations, as in parks, or on the naked hills where 


little elſe of value will ſtand: according to theſe ſeveral 
conditions, the practice he is moſt advantageouſly to fol- 


law, will differ. | | 
For hedge rows, it is beſt to raiſe them in the nurſery, 


and to remove them thither by two tranſplantations: if for 


clumps, or coppice woods, tis beſt to fow them on the 
ſpot; but when they are to make a part of large woods, 
the ſoil and ſituation muſt determine, for on a very good 
foil they do beſt by tranſplantation ; but it is beſt raiſing 
_ immediately from ſeeds, where the land is more 
arren, | 
The aſh may be raiſed by layers, but it does not ſucceed 
ſo well : and the huſbandman may purchaſe the. young 
ſhoots, or ſuckers, from thaſe who draw them in the 
| | PEE s 4 3 ; hedges, 
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| hedges, but theſe never riſe to be ſuch fine trees, nor grow 
ſo quick. EY 
Which ever of the other methods the circumſtances of 
the plantation require, the firſt care is to get a quantity of 
| ſeed. Tis in the farmer's power to collect it under 
all poſſible advantages. Let him fix upon a tall, _ and 
flouriſhing tree, and watch the ripening of its keys. When 
they are thoroughly ripe, let him ſend up a ſervant to ſhake 
the tree; and if they don't fall this way, as in ſome ſea- 
ſons they will, and in others they will not, let him ſee a 
quantity of the bunches cut off, ſelecting the fulleſt, beſt 
and largeſt, | 1 
If the trees be intended for hedge rows, or for woods, 
upon a very favourable ſoil, the ſeeds are to be ſown in a 
nurſery ;. but if for coppices, in clumps ; for parks or in 


_— on poor ground, on the places where they are to 
and, 


- 


CHAP. XXIV. 
QO raiſing aſh in a nurſery. 


HE laſt week in October, the aſh keys ripen. Let 
a ſmall bed of earth be at that, time well dug, and 
perfectly cleanſed from all forts of weeds. *Tis beſt to 
chuſe a piece of ground that has not been wrought before. 
The ſoil ſhould be light but poor: an ordinary loam where 
there is choice, is preferable to any other. 5 
When the earth is prepared by turning and breaking, 
let the aſh keys be ſpread for a few days upon a floor of 
fome airy room, where the ſun does not come; and being 
thus a little dry'd, let them be ſown thick in ſhallow 
trenches open'd a-croſs the bed, at four inches diſtance. 
Let the earth be drawn over them with a rake, and the 
bed made level. Seventeen months after they will riſe in 
vaſt plenty. wh 5 e | 
While the ſeeds lie in the ground, as well as after they 
are up, the bed muſt be kept very free from weeds ; and 
in the ſpring, if there are not frequent ſhowers the plants 
mould have a little water. Sometimes, if the keys be ga- 
thered very ripe, the ground freſh and good, and the ſea- 
| fon favourable, the aſh will riſe the firſt ſpring * the 
| ſeeds uſually lie till the ſecond, and we have therefole pre- 
pared the huſbandman to expect it. - | 
Authors inſult each other upon their ſuppoſed _— a- 
© 1 I bout 
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bout the time of ſhooting of aſh keys; but truth may 
lie 0:1 either fide, and thoſe may write from what they 
have ſeen who contradict one another. 

A bed muſt be prepared to receive the young trees from | 5 
this firſt: for the aſh requires tranſplanting from the firſt , | 
ſhoot, earlier than any other tree. VV [| 
It is moſt beneficial to remove at fix months growth. 1 
Let a large piece of ground be dug for their reception, 
the autumn after their firſt appearance. Let trenches be 
open'd, at three foot diſtance, and let them be deep and ＋ 5 
wide enough to receive the young trees, without injury to KW 
their roots, Sg | +4! 
The ground being prepared let . trees be taken : Þ q 
up with care: The roots muſt be a little looſen'd with a 400 

. 1 

| 


ſpade, and then rais'd without breaking. The tap root muſt 
be cut off at a few inches length ; the reſt muſt be left as 11 
they are: and the young trees in this manner muſt be care- . 
fully ſet in the trenches, at fifteen inches diſtance; and the 1 
earth cloſed and preſs'd down about them. 5 I 
They are to ſtand four years, and then be removed 1H 
into their places: but in order to their growing regularly, 09 
ſome care muſt be taken of them while in the nurſery. 1h 
Weeds muſt be cleared away, that they may have all the = 
nouriſhment the earth can give them; and they muſt be 
trim'd up every winter. 7 1.44 
Let the earth between the rows be dug up every ſpring: {4 
and at their firſt bringing into this nurſery a little care 1:79 
ſhould be employed, in ſeeing that they keep upright, and 
that the earth be well clos'd about them: this is beſt done 
by treading it down. Late in the autumn of the fourth 
year, they are to be removed hence into the hedge rows 
where they are to ſtand ; or to be brought into the new 
plantations of foreſts, where large holes are to be opened 
for them, and care taken to ſet them upright and keep 
them ſo. a | . 
The beſt diſtance in hedge rows, is about five and 
twenty foot. In woods intended for long ſtanding, an aſh 
may very well be planted, every third tree; and nine foot 
every way is a proper diſtance. _. 
If aſh be rais'd alone, the beſt method is to plant the 
trees at eight foot diſtance, and at the end of the firſt year, 
going over the plantation to cut down every other tree at 
ix inches from the root: chuſing the worſt ſhoots for this 
purpoſe, and leaving the ſtraiteſt and beſt, ſtanding. _ | 
= | * 4 | This 
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This thins the plantation for the preſent to one half, 
and gives it a double kind of growth. The ſtems which 
have been cut off, will ſend up many ſtrong ſhoots, which 
will grow into. good poles in five or ſix years, fit for the 
hoop-makers ; and they will at proper times, yield a ſup- 
ply of ſmall aſh in the manner of a coppice : all the while 
the others will be ſhooting up into beautiful and ſtately 


trees, which in thirty, forty, or fifty years, according to 


the nature of the ſoil, will be of great value. 
The ſoil muſt determine whether the whole number left 
at this firſt reduction ſhall ſtand for timber, or whether they 


require to be thin'd again: if fo, let this be done with diſcre- 


tion; and always the worſt cut down for ſmall wood. 

When the aſh is removed into its place, ſome of the 
fide branches may be taken off, but the top is never to be 
cut. If that be to be done at all they muſt be cut down 
to the ground, and ſtand for a ſypply of poles, or at a 


greater height for pollards. For if the tap be injured, they 


never make timber. | : 

There is this advantage in the afh, that where it will 
not do for one thing, it will for another : and at any time, 
when it is ſeen that a tree will not thrive for timber, it 


may be cut off at fix or eight inches, and will ſucceed very 


well. This may be done at any time, and the moſt ſickly 
tree will revive upon it. „ | 


CHAP. INV. 
Of raifing aſb where it is to ſtand. 


T: HERE remain yet ſome other plantations of the aſh 

to be conſidered, as when it is to be a part of coppice 
woods, when it is to be rais'd in woods on a poor foil, ei- 
ther entirely of that kind, or mixed with other trees; and, 
when it is to ſtand in clumps in parks, or ſingly upon 


high and barren grounds. In all theſe caſes the beſt me- 


thod is to raiſe it where it is to ſtand, but there is a dif- 
ferent way of doing this, to ſuit it beſt to the ſeveral cir- 
on EE 8 N 
When it is to make a part of coppice woods, ſome of 
the ſhoots ſhould be cut for poles among the other kinds, 
and ſome left for timber. . 1 SOS Its 
The aſh may be let into theſe coppices either at their 


Ty plantation, or after any of the fellings; the method is 
this. W 1 5 | 


When 
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When the growth of the other ſhrubs is at ſome height, 
let the huſbandman go over them with a trowel, and ſome 


choice aſh keys: the ſeaſon muſt be the end of October, 


and the keys ſhould be freſh gathered, and a little dry'd, 
as has been already directed. He is to open the ground 
with his trowel, in convenient places, and put in a few of 
the keys, Theſe he is to cover with the earth taken up, 


to about half an inch depth and then to draw the fallen 


leaves over the place by way of ſhelter, He is to intro- 
duce theſe where there is moſt vacancy, where the ſoil is 
fineſt, and where there is moſt moiſture if the ſituation in 
peneratde rye Os | 7 
They will ſhoot favourably, and the autumn or autumn 
twelvemonth following, according as they have ſhot the 
firſt or ſecond ſpring, he is to examine his young plants, 


cutting off thoſe which riſe crooked, within five inches of 


the ground, and leaving the other for timber trees. | 
Thus will he thicken his coppice in a very eaſy man- 
ner, with one of the moſt valuable trees. Thoſe he cuts 


off will riſe in cluſters of poles, to be cut down with the 


reſt of the coppice wood at every felling : the others will 
grow well, and are to be left ſtanding in ſufficient num- 


ber for timber. If they grow too cloſe the woodman muſt. 


cut down ſome of them, at the firſt felling of the coppice, 
leaving the ſtumps to ſupply the fall growth of poles in 
the future cuttings. | | 
If the coppice have been rais'd by planting from the nur- 
ſery, the aſa will not grow well in it, unleſs the ſoil be 
particularly good. Then as this tree requires a time of 
tranſplanting from its firſt beds, different from other trees; 
being much earlier, it is beſt to raiſe the ſupply of thoſe ſe- 
veral kinds without it. | i E 
*Tis alſo a quicker grower than the generality of others, 
inſomuch that if it be brought into the plantation long af- 
ter them, it will riſe to an equal __— by the felling. 


The common growth of a coppice is from twelve to twenty 


years the firſt time; and theſe aſhes will riſe to very good 
and uſeful poles in ſeven years, after the cutting the ſhoots 
down to the ground. 8 | : 

. When coppices are rais'd by ſowing, the aſh keys may 
be put in with the other ſeeds, and take their chance : they 
outgrow many of the other kinds ; and there is no great 
harm in that. But this way of introducing them after- 
wards, is preferable. . It fixes them in thoſe places * 
Ps I | they 
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they will thrive beſt; and the advantage before-named, of 
thickening the coppice with ſo uſeful a growth, is far from 
trivial, | 9 | rs 
In woods, where the ſoil is good, the aſh may be 
brought in at. four years growth, and will thrive very well, 
becauſe as much as it is ſtop'd by the laſt removal, ſo much, 
or more, it will be aſſiſted by the ſuperior quality of the 
foil. But when that is indifferent ; or perhaps worſe than 
the ground of the nurſery, it is beſt to ſow the ſeeds there; 
for no trees ſucceed well on being tranſplanted, unleſs it is 
on a better ground. 1 | 
As to aſhes which are to ſtand fingly, or in clumps in 
parks, or other expoſed ſituations, they are beſt raiſed from 
the ſeed on the ſpot, for the ſame reaſon; the expoſure 
checking them, if brought from a place where they were 
ſheltered. 
Let the ground be opened in every place where an aſh is 
intended to be rais'd, to the depth of two feet, and the 
clods broken. Let about a dozen aſh keys, of the ſoundeſt 
and beſt kind, be ſet in each place, and defended till they 
come up, by buſhes laid over, or a low dead hedge carried 
round the ſpot. When they have ſhot let half of them be 
pull'd up, leaving the moſt promiſing ; and after this, at 
different times, let all the others be taken up, except one; 
leaving the fineſt and moſt regular. | | 
This muſt be carefully done, that the roots of the re- 
maining tree may not be difturb'd. It is then to be defend- 
ed by pales, or otherwiſe, and carefully trim'd up in the 
winter, to take off all ſtraggling branches, and carry it up 
ſtrait and regular. There is no doubt of thus railing fair 
and rich trees. et | | 
The common practice for raiſing an aſh wood, is to plow 
the ground intended for that purpoſe, and ſow. the keys 
upon it, thinning them after they are of ſome ſmall 
height : others ſow oats with the keys, and gathering that 


crop at a proper ſeaſon, leave the keys to ſhoot at their - 


leiſure, under the ſhade and defence of the ſtubble. | 
Me have mentioned this method of ſowing already, for 
the raiſing of a coppice; but for an aſh foreſt deſign'd for 
the timber, it is not comparable to the before-mentioned, 
which very well pays the additional labour by the better 
growth of the trees. | | Nis LO 

The raiſing ſuch aſhes as are deſigned for timber 
upon the places where they are to ſtand, is, in m_ | 

| En caſes, 
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caſes, vaſtly preferable. We would have timber trees of 
an even growth ; and ſuch they are if rais'd from ſeed in 
their places, becauſe they meet with no ſtop ; the nouriſh- 


ment yielded by the ground, being regularly conveyed to 
them: all trees have ſome ſtop at the time of tranſplant- 


ing; and none more than the aſh. The aſh, for the firſt 


year after its removal, makes very little progreſs : this 


ſhews the diſadvantage from the removal ; and how much 


better it is that the trees deſign'd for timber, ſhould be ſown 


where they are to remain. 


H P. XXVI. 
Of the lopping and felling the afþ. 
E have conſidered the aſh as a coppice tree, pollard, 


hedge row, and foreſt tree, in the raiſing; and 


it muſt be regarded in all theſe lights alſo to the end. It is 
frequently uſed in all the four kinds, and a method not al- 
together the ſame is to be foilowed in treating it. In cop- 
pices it is to be cut with the other wood, when rais'd in 
poles by taking off the ſhoot while young. When it ſtands 
for timber in theſe plantations, care muſt be taken it does 


not ſpread out too much into head, for the drippings ' 


would do a great deal of harm to the young growth. 
When the aſh is cut as a pollard, care mult be taken to 
keep all its boughs at ſuch a height, that they be out of 
the reach of cattle. - The aſh is a tree of quicker growth 
than moſt others, and the ſhrowds are to be cut accord- 
ingly, oftener than he would from moſt other kinds. He 
is alſo to obſerve carefully the ſtate of the trunk. It grows 
hollow ſooner than in many other kinds, and then loſes its 
value : it yields fewer and fewer branches for lopping, and 
they grow more ſlowly. We therefore adviſe the huſband- 
man to keep up a ſtock of theſe, by now and then planting 
freſh ones for this purpoſe, and cutting them off at a pro- 
per height. Theſe being ready to take the places of the 
old ſet, let him cut them down as ſoon as they begin to be 
hollow. Thus he will have the benefit of their branches, 
as long as the tree bears them in quantity, and with vigour; 
and by cutting up the tree when it begins to. ſhew the 
firſt ſigns of decay, he will have the advantage of ſo much 
good timber as it affords, The young trees ſhould be 
planted, one between every two of the old ones; and the 
roots of the old ones grub'd up, that the young may * 
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full liberty for ſpreading theirs : thus it will be proper to go 
on, always preparing a ſupply in time. | | 
When the aſh grows in hedges it muſt be lop'd care- 
fully, and often : neither the loppings here, nor in the 
pollard aſh, ſhould be ſuffer'd to grow too large; and the 
beſt ſeaſon for eutting both is in ſpring. It muſt be pre- 
vented from having too large an head in hedges, to pre* 
vent its drippings, and it will thus rife into a regular tree. 
In woods and parks care muſt be taken in forming the 
aſh at firſt, but afterwards it requires no lopping. It muſt 
be carried up in a ftrait. trunk in woods : but in foreſts it 
may be ſuffer'd to branch out from twenty foot or there- 
abouts. This takes ſomething from the value of the tim- 
ber, becauſe of breaking in upon the length: but it gives 
the tree a finer head, and a more beautiful aſpect, which is 
a thing regarded in thaſe plantations: and the quantity of 
the timber is not leſſened, though the value is in ſome 
degree ahated, for theſe large arms yield a great deal. 
Luhe right time of felling the aſh is the depth of winter, 
when the ſap is altogether at reſt: for when cut down at 
any other time, it becomes ſubject to worm- eating. It is 
to be fell'd in November, December, and January; but 
heſt pf all about Chriſtmas: and the workmen muſt take 
care to cut it off as cloſe to the ground as poſſible. If it 
be one that has grown in a park, or elſewhere, where the 
head has been indulg'd, the larger boughs muſt be care- 
fully taken off while it is ſtanding, or a great deal of the 
timber will be ſpoil'd in the fall. The beſt time of all for 
cutting ſmall aſh, is toward the middle of February, 


e ov WM Eb « « 6 3 
O the uſes of the aſh, and its value in plantations. 


T H E growth of the aſh, which is quick and regular, 
_ * recommends it in plantations about houſes and gardens : 
and the make of its leaves gives a great and pleaſing va- 
riety. Thoſe who are curious in trees ſhould raiſe aſh alſo 
in their nurſeries, to bud upon it the ſeveral foreign kinds 
mentioned in the firſt chapter ; all thoſe ſucceeding better 
here upon that ſtock, than when rais'd without budding. 
No wood is fo ſweet in the bud as the aſh, and for that 
reaſon there is none on which cattle ſo much love to browſe. 
It.is to be defended from them in young plantations, with 
great care, but it may be made uſeful in a proper manner, 


like 
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like the elm, for the ſame purpoſes. The cuttings of the 
aſh feed deer in hard winters, and are acceptable to any 
cattle. Cows and oxen, when ſuffered to feed upon a fal- 
len hedge, always devour the aſh ſhoots. before they touch 
any other ; and when e . kind is offer'd to the deer 
along with it, they conſtantly give the aſh the fame pre- 
ference. _ BP | | 
The aſh is valuable for fire-wood. No kind whatever 
burns ſo free or ſo ſweet; and if the farmer have not a 
ſock before-hand, none anſwers his purpoſe like this; for 
it will burn when freſh cut better than any other kind. 
This freedom of burning green, and the fondneſs of the 
cattle for the aſh tops, are both owing to the ſame cauſe, 
There is a ſweet juice with which the aſh abounds,” which 
is pleaſant to the taſte, and is very inflammable ; theſe kinds 
of juices, as may: be ſeen in common ſugar, burning very 
violently. _ HR. | | 

The timber of the aſh is of great ſtrength, and is ſold 
at a large price for many works. It is uſed in buildings: 
and by the coach-makers and cart-makers, It will remain 
ſound a yaſt while when it can be kept dry, but it does 
not bear wet like ſome other kinds, There is a difference 
in the aſh, according to its growth. The ground aſh is 
very ſtrong, and .is valued for many purpoſes, although 
ſmall, A bough of it exceeds any other, except the oak, 
in ſtrength, toughneſs, and laſting. But there is, as in 
other woods, a great deal of difference between this and 
the quartered timber. . 

The carpenter and plow-maker in the country uſe a 
great deal of aſh; and the wheelright finds no wood com- 
parable with it for his purpoſe. The harrow, and moſt 
of the inftruments in huſbandry, are made of it. It ſerves 
excellently for hoops, and other parts of the cooper's bu- 
ſineſs, and for the turner : ſome of it is ſo finely vein'd 
that it is uſed by the cabinet-makers, and is called green 
ebony. Poles of all kinds are cut out of the coppice from 
aſh 7 EO None are equal to them for the hop garden; 
and they are us'd for palliſade hedges, and a multitude of 
other the like works. Axles for wheel carriages are al- 
moſt univerſally made of aſh, and blocks for pullies, oars, 
and handles for tools. : | 

Scarce any timber is of quicker growth, and none is of 
readier ſale, for every bit of it will go to market, from 
the main trunk uſed be large works, to the ſmalleſt pole, 
. | | I "Os 
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or the leaſt piece of the quartered timber. Nothing can 


therefore be more advantageous for the huſbandman, where 
there is a convenient piece of ground, than the raiſing a 
wood of aſh alone. We have ſhewn the _—— ner 
is by ſowing a proper quantity of the keys, and cutting off 
rg for — os while —— the ſtrait 
and fine at proper diſtances. In this management there is 
an annual income from the plantation, all the while the 
trees are getting their due bigneſs for timber. The under- 


wood may be cut every fix or ſeven years; and in a l 


W 
plantation a ſixth or ſeventh part every year, which will 


de of ready and good fale for hop poles, garden poles, and 


the like things. Wood for all theſe purpoſes is had from 


the ſtumps, each of which, as ſoon as cut down in the 


manner already directed, ſends up a number of ſhoots, that 
in this time arrive at a growth ſufficient for all thoſe uſes ; 
and they are, after that, to be cut once in fix or ſeven 
years with the ſame or greater advantage. | | 


Of the beach, its beſt ſoil aud ſituation. 


T HE beech is a tall, flout, and well-growing timber 


tree. The leaves are broad and ſhort. The flowers 
are ſmall and inconſiderable, they ſtand together in little 


| bunches. The fruit grows on other parts of the ſame tree, 


and conſiſts of two nuts encloſed in a rough hairy caſe. 
Theſe nuts are the ſeeds of the beech : they are of a tri- 
angular figure; and their hairy caſe is divided into four 
parts. Theſe fruits, all together, 'are what the common 
people call the beech maſt. 55 | 
© Gardiners and nurſery-men keep what they call the ſilver 
beech and gold beech, and the planters of curioſity tell us 
of the mountain beech, and the wild beech: this would 
lead an unwary perſon to believe, that there were three or 
four different ſpecies of beech, as there are of elm, but it 
is not ſo. As to the nurſery-men's trees they are only the 
common beech, with its leaves variegated with white or 
yellow, like the other of their curioſities in-that kind ; and 
as to the mountain beech and wild beech, they are the ſame 
tree: the difference planters ſpeak of, in the colour and 
firmneſs of the timber, is owing to the ſoil and ſituation, 
not to any thing in the ſpecies ; for the ſame ſeeds will in 
different ſoils raiſe both ſorts, ” 1 . 
| he 
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The natural ſoil of the beech is a dry, light, and warm 


land, richneſs of earth it does not require. Beech will 


' thrive on the drieſt and moſt ſandy ſoil; or among raw 


gravel or ſtones, nay almoſt upon rocks. In many places 


where there are beeches of a vaſt growth, one is, at firſt 
fight, aftoniſhed to conceive whence they have their nou- 
riſhment ; but upon examining their roots the wender 
ceaſes, for they are found to penetrate to a great depth, and 
to ſpread a vaſt way when arrived at places where there is 
moiſture and nouriſhment ; as many other trees roots do, 
at all adventures, immediately under the ſurface of the 
ground. | 1 7 

As the natural ſoil of the beech is ſandy or ſtony, the 
proper ſituation of it is on hills; but it thrives better on 
their ſides than at their tops. Chalky ſoils ſuit very well 
with the beech ; and, in general, thoſe which are im- 


proper for the generality of other growths whether of trees 


or herbage. | 


The advantage to the publick and to private perſons, 


would be very great if they would pay regard to nature, in 
their plantations of timber trees. Each has its proper ſoil 
in which it will always thrive ; and there are ſo many 
kinds, that one or other of them will agree with any 
round a man can have; and they will all bring a price. 
| Fe is ſtrange that people who are about to plant, will fruſ- 
trate their own expectations, by ſuiting the trees to their 
fancy, not to nature. A few years ſince I ſaw more than 
. fix thouſand elms planted on a ſandy gravel, down the 
ſlope of a hill, where they muſt come to nothing, and 
where beeches would thrive excellently : and within the 
few years a huſbandman in my own neighbourhoed beit 
about to raiſe a coppice upon a good, but ſomewhat damp 
Piece of ground, would, againſt all advice, make a great 
part of the growth beech. | | 


They contradict nature, and then wonder they have not 


ſucceſs : they will not be adviſed, and when they fail by 
their ignorance, they cry oyt, who would plant ! Let the 
| perſon who is about *to enter on this buſineſs, take his di- 
rections from experience, or from the collected maxims of 
it in this work, and no practice is ſo ſure of ſucceſs. 
The plenty of beech in England, has led ſome to cen- 


ſure Cæſar, who ſays, there was none. But the Roman 


might be right; the elm, common as it is at preſent, is 
not a natural product of our iſland. There might be a _ 
| when 


\ ; 
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when there were no elms in England; and yet, from the 
face of things at preſent, it would appear much more im- 

. probable to ſay this of that tree than of the beech... 

What is underſtood to be the name of the beech in 
many of the old Greek authors, is really uſed by them to 
expreſs the oak, as appears from their accidental mention 
of the fruit. iy | 1 

The beech is confin'd to ſome counties of England, be- 
ing unknown in others. Nature has ſuited this tree to ſome 
particular ſoils and expoſures, and as we have ſome counties 
moſtly hilly and dry, and others, for the greater part, low 
and wet; if the beech were univerſal in the one, and de- 
ficient in the other, it would ſeem reaſonable, but there are 
no ſuch reaſons for the want of this tree in many places. 
There are many counties as fit for it as thoſe where it 
is moſt plentiful, where yet a tree of it is never ſeen: and 
many thouſand acres of land in this kingdom on ſtony and 
chalky hills, are left uſeleſs, where the beech would 

_ proſper. | | | 5 
We hope to make the benefits of ſome parts of the iſland 
reach others where they are not known at preſent; and 
there is none in regard of which this may better be done 
than the beech plantation. | 5 

It is in the power of many who lament the ſmallneſs of 
the produce of large tracts of land, to raiſe upon them 
growths of beech as ſhall make them exceed the moſt 

truitful in profit. 


e e H A KI 
O the propagation of the beech. 


HIS tree may be propagated by ſeed, or from ſuck- 
ers, but the firſt way is the moſt eligible, always af- 
fording the beſt and faireſt trees. The ſucceſs alſo being 

much more certain, thoſe who intend to plant any conſide- 
table number of beech, ſhould never think of any other 
method. Where only a few-are wanted, raiſing them from 
ſuckers may anſwer the purpoſe. - * 

Thoſe who plant ſuckers, buy them. from the common 
people who draw them together with the elm, aſh, and 
other kinds for ſale : but as they take them up careleſly, 

and at random, good and bad together, we adviſe the huſ- 
bandman who intends to ſpare himſelf the trouble of a 
n 1 nurſery, 


© 
* 


> Xx 


nurſery, at leaſt to draw them for himſelf, that he may 
chuſe good plants, and ſuch as have a good rot. 


1 77 » 
2 


Wnen he has a ſufficient number, let him plant them at 


once where they are to ſtand, and take care to open good 
holes in the ground to receive them, and to ſet them ſe- 
cure and ſteady, ſupporting them by ſtakes as they firſt grow 
up. He need not be uneaſy at their growing ſlow for the 
firſt two or three years, or even at their riſing. knotty 
and crooked; they will out-grow all this; will afterwards 
ſhoot apace, and become ſtrait and fine trees. 
When a foreſt of beech is propoſed, or a large quantity 
of them in parks, the beſt way is to raiſe them from ſeed. 
There are two methods, the one by ſowing them in a 
nurſery, the other by laying in the ſeed at once, where 
the trees are to ſtand. We recommended the raiſing the 
oak in its place, becauſe of the ſtrait growth, and the aſh, 
becauſe its long root renders it leſs fit than many other 
kinds for removing: though the beech is liable to neither 
of theſe objections as to tranſplanting, becauſe it will bear 
a removal while young; and will out-grow a defect in 
ſhape better than any other tree, yet there is ſubſtantial 
reaſon for raiſing it where it is to ſtand ; which is the poor- 
neſs of its ſoil. ' Trees muſt be rais'd on a poorer ground, 
than that where they are deſign'd to grow; but the pro- 
per foil for the beech is ſo poor, that the nurſery cannot 


well be made poorer : and it is certain, a tree never does 


well on tranſplanting, unleſs it be removed into - better 
ground. | Fg | | 


If the nurſery be ſtill prefer d, let a ſmall bed be dug in 
a poor, raw, gravelly or ſtony ſoil, and ſome good beech 


gather'd from a thriving tree, and ſown in it in trenches 
three inches deep, drawing the earth over with a rake. 
The bed is to be kept clear from weeds; and when the 
plants riſe, they are to be watch'd, and in the firſt autumn 
after their ſhooting, ſome of them, where they grow thick- 
eſt, are to be removed into a larger piece of the ſame 
ground : the next autumn, a ſecond parcel are to be drawn 
out of the ſeed bed; and a third parcel, the autumn after 
that: leaving only a few at proper diſtances, as the others 
are placed in the new ground,  _ 5 
The remov'd trees are to be ſet in rows a foot and half 
diſtant one from another, and the rows, a yard afunder : 
and they are to be kept there three or four years, digging be- 
tween the rows in ſpring, zand keeping clear from weeds. 
l. & 2 This 
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This is the method where a nurſery is uſed; but the ſow- 
ing upon the ſpot is preferable; and in this ſome diffe- 
rence is to be obſerv'd according to the nature of the 
plantation. If a large tract of ground is to be cover'd 
with a beech foreſt, the plow is to be uſed; but if ſome 
-clamps are to be raiſed in parks, or other plantations, the 
ſpade is preferable. ' e . 

When large plantations are intended, or where the 
trees are to be raiſed for beauty, a particular care is to be 
taken in the choice of the ſeed. The maſt is to be gather'd 
from the talleſt trees, and to be fown as ſoon as it has been 
a little dry'd, by fpreading on the floor of an airy garret, 
not expoſed to the ſun. | = _ 

For the ſowing a foreft, let the ground be twice plow'd, 
and well harrow'd; and let the feeds be carefully ſcattered 
over it, and well covered. After this when they riſe, let 
the weeds be kept under, arid from time to time let the 
growth be thinned till the young trees are left ſtanding only 

at nine foot diſtance. 1 | 

After this let the planter go through them every winter, 
and carefully trim them up for timber trees, taking off ſuch 
fide branches as would draw the nouriſhment from the 

In plantations, where beauty is conſider'd as well as uſe, 
the ſpade is to be employ'd inſtead of the plow, becauſe the 
ground is to be open'd for the ſeeds only in'a few places, 
and they muſt be more carefully ſet and cover'd. | 

The beech ſhould be thus allowed five and thirty foot 
diſtance every way. It will very well fill up this ſpace, 
ſpreading into a noble form. 

When the holes are open'd, the earth being well ſtirred, 
let five or ſix ſeeds be fet in at three inches depth, and at 
equal drftance from one another. = 

Beech ſeeds are very apt to be eaten by vermin, but if 
they are cover'd to this depth, they are ſecure. 

When they ſhoot up, the weakeſt plants are one after 
another to be drawn, and at laſt one only is to be left in | 
each hole; which is to be defended, as 45 been already 

directed for the oak, and will not fail to grow up into a 


a „„ A . ſim ord ant 


noble tree. 9 | 
It ſeldom happens that any of ſuch a plantation die; but 

to provide a fupply for ſuch an accident, let ſome of the 

beſt of the young ſhoots that are drawn, be ſet out in a x 
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nurſery bed, where being of an equal. age, they will be 
ready to ſupply any failure in the plantation. | 

| "he trees are to be trim'd 5 o, up; but at 

| five and twenty foot they ſhould be ſu to ſend out two 

or three large branches, for this makes the beauty of a 
tree for a park. „ ry 

At this diſtance they will not in the leaſt interfere with 

| one another, and if the foil and ſituation favour them, they 

will grow to a ſurprizing height and bigneſs. | 

In many places the beech may be planted in hedges very 

| profitable: as to the difference of the two kinds, the 

mountain beech, and the wild beech, both will riſe from 

the ſame parcel of feed, only by ſowing them in a dif- 

| ferent ſoil and ſituation, "Thoſe which he raiſes on dr; 
| hilly places, will be mountain beech ; and the timber will 
be white and even grain'd. Thoſe which he raiſes in lower 
grounds, and hedge rows, will be wild beeches; and the 
timber will be darker, and of a more uneven grain, but of 
a firmer ſubſtance, and more durable. 

This tree requires leſs lopping than moſt others, for 
the greateſt care is in the pruning it while young, When 
the tree is thus train'd to a proper growth, it produces few 

| fide ſhoots when in woods; and in parks it only ſpreads at 
the head, as deſign d. When planted in hedges, it is to 

be treated as the aſh, and other hedge row trees; and 
when cut for. a pollard, which it may very well be, it is to 
be ſhrowded once in about eight years, and that always 

in ſpring. If the ſhrowding be ſuffer'd to grow too 1 

| or be cut off in winter, the wet will get in and damage the 

oy | . 

It is to be felled from the beginning of November, to 
the end of February, but the timber keeps beſt when it is 

eut in the depth of winter. f 


CHAP: XXX. 
Of the uſes and value of the beech, 


THE beech is not to be look'd upon only as a foreſt 
tree, but as one for the garden: and in parks no tree 

exceeds it. | 3 1 
In gardening few kinds are ſo proper for the making 
large hedges to ſurround conſiderabhle plantations. It may, 
with due care, be kept very regular, and will be as beau- 
tiful as uſeful: but it is a * ſhooting tree, and 
: 2 — 
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its young branches ſoon get ſtrength : for this reaſon. the 
gardener muſt cut his beech hedges twice a year. 
There is another reaſon why the gardener ſhould raiſe a 
ſtock of beech plants. They are uſeful for receiving the 
ſtrip'd beach of. both kinds, by budding or grafting ; and 
it thrives better upon the wild beech ſtock, than when raiſed 
on its own. OT, ' Fe ag 1 
Me have not recommended the beech tree in coppices; 
becauſe if ſuffer'd to ſtand there for timber, the drippings 
will prejudice the young growths after felling ; and for the 
ſame reaſon thoſe who have a proper ſoil for raiſing it in 
hedge rows, though they may do this to a conſiderable pro- 
fit, muſt take care to lop it in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent the damage it may otherwiſe do by its ſhade, and the 
drippings. . | 
On the ſides of hills the beech flouriſhes beſt, and yields 
the fineſt timber: it will there ſtand againſt the ſtrongeſt 


winds, better than any other tree, altho' the ground ſeem 


looſe: this is owing to the roots ſpreading greatly at a 
conſiderable depth. | 
In moiſt ſoils tis the nature of the beech to grow ſlowly 
at firſt, When it has been thus for two, three, or four 
years ſpreading in root rather than top, it will begin to 
thrive, and will go on without ſtop or interruption till it 
be arrived at its full maturity, in which it exceeds moſt 
other trees in ſize, | | | 
The fruit called the beech maſt, is a fine food for hogs, 
and many other creatures. Deer are fond of it; as alſo 
Pheaſants ; and many kinds of poultry. It fattens them 
excellently, and their fleſh is never better taſted. The 
leaves are light and dry, when properly cured, beyond all 
others. It has been a practice to ſtuff mattraſſes with them. 
There is another uſe to which the fruit of the beech may 
be put, that is, the preſſing it for oil; a buſhel affords a 
gallon, and it is ſo ſweet and well flavour'd. that it may 
be eaten as oil of olives ; and will ſerve for ſeveral purpoſes 
in which oil of a large price is uſed, | 
There was ſome years ago an undertaking ſet on foot for 
the making this oil, but it was ill contrived and injudici- 
ouſly executed, ſo it fail'd : but that is no argument a- 
gainſt the ſetting about it again upon better principles, and 
with wiſer management. | OT 
Thoſe who have thoughts of ſuch an undertaking, are 
not to be diſcouraged at the ſmall quantity of maſt mY 
; | 4 pt WI 
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will ſome Fears ſee on the trees. The beech does not bear 
regularly; but in general about one year in three is a good 
one; and the produce then is prodigious © 


Buch as are curious in obſerving the growth and ſucceſs | 
of fruits, have often expreſs'd their ſurprize at the difference 
in quantity on the ſame tree in different years; and the 
more ſo as after keeping a ſtrict watch of the ſeaſon in that 
whole year, they have found nothing particular to oc- 
There is no kind ſo liable to this uncertainty of bearing 
as the beech : the ſame tree in my neighbourhood having 
yielded ſome years not above fix or eight buſhels of ' maſt, 
and ſome others fifty. CTR 


* 
* 


|  Fhoſe who enquire ſo far into the cauſe of this, as to 


examine the- ſeaſons of that year, ſhould go a little farther 
back, and take notice of thoſe preceding. The weather 
of one year will ſhew its effects in the fruits of another, 
eſpecially in trees that grow on looſe and open ſoils. 
When one year has been wet, it has affected the fruit of 
that which followed, and particularly that of trees on looſe 
and . open ground :. I ſhall mention, by way of inftance, 


the vine. When one year has been very wet, if the vines 
de examin' d the next, they will be found to ſuffer by it ex- 


treamly ; for, notwithſtanding there be ever ſo fair a pro- 
miſe in the ſpring, and the blooming ſeaſon go on well, 
few bunches of thoſe which ſucceed, will come to any 
thing. Gardeners, without ſeeing the cauſe, will, at the 


pruning ſeaſon, be able to foretel a bad year at cheſe times, 


the bearing ſhoots being poor and crude. On ſuch occa- 
ſions the firſt crop fails, and often a ſecond is produced; 


but this is always too late in the year for its arriving at any 
perfection. VV 

Whenever there is a very dry autumn, the next year 
there is plenty of fine grapes, let the ſeaſon of that be 
what it will: and this is plainly the caſe in theſe ſnrubs, it 
doubly holds in reſpect of other trees which grow in looſe 
ſoils, and bear irregularly. The bearing years of the beech 
are influenced by the preceding ſeaſon, and may be fore- 
known accordingly. | 55 „ 
The wood of the beech is put to various uſes. The 
branches, as well. as the worſt pieces of the timber cleft, 
make a bright, clear, and pleaſant fire. The ſmall wood 
makes charcoal, and the aſhes are-prefer'd to many kinds 
| | 3 - | for 
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34 OF PLANTING. Boer IV. 
for making of glaſs. Turners uſe a great deal of the well 
grain'd beech, for it cuts eaſy, and takes a good poliſh. 
The large timber is uſed in many kinds of work. It 
will ſtand excellently in water, where it is always wet, but 
it will not do where it is wet and dry at times, The even- 
neſs of its grain, and its not being liable to ſplit, recom- 
mend it to the joiners and cabinet makers, Our bedſteads 
in general are made of beech; and it is the common 
ground-work of thoſe pieces of furniture which are inlaid 
with mahogany, roſewood, or other expenſive kinds, 

It makes buckets, trays, and other utenſils, being eaſily 
— clean, and not ſo liable to crack as many other 
woods. | | 

There is alſo another uſe which makes a large demand 
for good beech, which is the ſpliting it inte thoſe thin 
boards of which ban-boxes, hat-boxes,- and ſuch other 
light things are made. Theſe are in general made of the 
beech, becauſe no wood ſplits ſo fine, or holds ſo well to- 
gether. The ſplitting it for this uſe 18 a very pretty opera- 
tion; it was invented abroad, and when the knowledge of 
it got into England, was for ſome time kept a great ſecret. 

The ſhavings of beech are bought up by wine coopers, 
being uſeful in the fining of wines, and they are a very in- 
nocent ingredient, 7 E he LAT 

The beſt and fineſt beech in England grows in Hamp- 
ſhire, from whence great quantities are ſent up annually to 
London; it there is planted generally on a dry ſtony oil, 
and in high ſituations. | 5 

The beech would be a very proper, and a very beautiful 
tree for long walks and avenues, where the ſoil and ſitua · 
tion are proper ; for no tree affords a finer or more whole- 
ſome ſhade, it is therefore a wonder tis not more cultivated 
in general throughout the kingdom. 


192 | CHAP... AXE: | 

Of the white poplar, its foil and ſituation, 
W E have four kinds of poplar, though ſome of them 

are called by other names. In this chapter we fhall 
treat of two, which are nearly of kin to one another, and 
are often confounded together. Theſe are the white pop- 
Jar, and that kind called the abele. Theſe may very fitly 
be conſider'd as two white poplars : the other two kinds are 


the 
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the black poplar, and the aſpen tree, which differ conſide- 
rably from theſe, and from one another, TOON 
Te white poplar'is a large tree, of an upright growth. 
The leaves are ſhort, broad, and pointed at the ends. The 
flowers grow on ſome trees, and the fruits on others, whence 
the poplars of all the ſpecies are properly enough diftinguiſh'd 
into male and female trees. The flowers, which grow on 
thoſe called male trees, are compoſed of little leaves, and 
a great quantity of ſhort threads; and the fruit which grows 


upon the others called female trees, is a fort of pod of a 
thin membranaceous ſubſtance, which, when ripe, ſepa- 


rates into two parts, containing the ſeeds lodged among a 
quantity of ſoft downy matter of the nature of cotton. 
"Theſe characters agree equally with the two ſpecies of 
white poplar. The white poplar has ſmall leaves, and a 
rough bark toward the bottom: the abele has larger leaves, 
and the bark is ſmooth all the way up. ads ; 
Theſe are equal in value, but it is beft to plant the abele, 


| becauſe it excels the common white poplar in beauty. 


The proper ſoil for the abele is a moiſt rich ground, in 
a flat ſituation. They are excellent where there is plenty 
of moiſture ; and will grow to great advantage in many 
ſuch places, where no other tree can thrive. 

It is not a great while that we have got into a way of 
planting this tree in England ; we learnt it from Flanders, 
where nurſeries of poplar are as common as thoſe of elms 
with us; and 'tis to be hoped the practice will become 
univerſal, for many an eftate may be greatly improved by 
planting boggy places with this tree. | | | 

The willow is at preſent almoſt the only fen tree. But 
the poplar will thrive in moſt places where that ſucgeeds, 
and is a much more profitable growth to the owner. 
Nothing is more wanted in England than a general know- 
ledge of timber trees; which would at once encourage the 
taſte for planting, and making it ſucceſsful, Few turn their 
thoughts to it ; and of thoſe who do, the moſt ſeem not to 
know that there are above three or four kinds in the king- 
dom. Their thoughts are directed to the oak, aſh, and 
elm, or ſometimes, but rarely, they take in the beech: if 
one or other of theſe will not do, the ground is declared 
not fit for planting. _ e | 

Not one of theſe will grow on the rotten ſoil of a fen, 
but the abele will flouriſh there, and will yield the owners 
a vaſt profit. i 7 e 
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2-4 farther conſideration is, the quickneſs of he growth, 
in which it exceeds almoſt all otbers. 

One great objection to planting is the 6 ee re- 
quir d to reap its benefits : but in the abele, a very: few 
years raiſes vaſt trees, and there is a ready market. 

A man muſt not look for the full advantage from an ok 
plantation in his own life; and for that of an aſh or other 
quick-growing tree, as they are called, he muſt wait forty 
years; but as to the abele, eight or ten years raile it to a 
very profitable bigneſs, and it arrives at the full growth in 
leſs than twenty. It ought to bb then fell'd, and @ young 
plantation prepared. | 

Not only the profit of ſuch-a plantation, but Fa beauty 
and ornament it affords, which are very great, ſpeak for 
its being fell'd at a proper time: after this the trees grow 
knotty and unhandſome ; and they then every year de- 
creaſe in the value of the timber, which conſiſts greatly i in 
the evenneſs of the grain. 

The abele makes a beautiful avenue; ; but the trees, 
even in this caſe, ſhould be fell'd at their full growth, 
others having been planted between to ſucceed them. Their 
roots ſhould be ſtub'd up, to favour the growth of the new 
plantation ; and in this eaſy working ground their value, as 
fuel, will pay the expenze. An avenue may be thus kept 
up from generation to generation, and always in vigour. 

Tho' this tree is proper for an avenue, it muſt not be 


planted near a garden ; for it would have all the inconveni- 


ences of the elm and aſh together, and more: its roots 
would ſpread over the garden- ground like the aſh, and rob 


every. ching of nouriſhment: they would ſend up ſuckers 
every where like the elm, and ſpoil both graſs and gravel; 


and beſide this the downy matter about their ſeeds will co- 


ver the place with a litter that is very EY removed, 


for many nde together. N 


C HAP. XXXII. 
be. 6 the propagation and uſes of the white poplar. 


T HE 8 E trees may be ey fron "4 bur: it is alto- 


gether needleſs, as they are to be had _— venir 
ays, with leſs trouble. 


hey may be propagated either by layers or cuttings of 


any kind; by ſuckers drawn up from about the old trees; 


or x by Rakes; 3 Which take root as s freely as a willow ſtick. - 


The 
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The way by layers is the beſt: it will always afford the 
evenneſt and moſt beautiful trees; and theſe take root eaſily, 
and bear tranſplanting well. When a man intends to raiſe 
only a few, he may be content with ſuckers ; and when he 
is in haſte to have a good ſhade, he may uſe the method by 
| Rakes, for they ſhoot up quickeſt of all, though they make 
the leaſt beauriful trees. 1 e 
Suckers are beſt taken up in the middle of October, and 
being then planted in the places where they are to ſtand, 
they will quickly arrive at a good heighth. 
f this be not quick enough, and the method of ſtakes be 
prefer d, let them be cut at about fix foot length, and of 
the thickneſs of a child's wriſt. Theſe are to be ſtruck off 
by one ſloping blow at the bottom, and thruſt fifteen inches 
_— the ground. And no farther care need be taken 
0 them. Ba N : 41% 


To raiſe the abele by layers, the ſtools muſt be planted 
in a rich and moiſt ground, and treated as the elm: theſe 
will yield a continual ſupply of beautiful and well growing 
plants, which being removed into their place, will, in half 

a dozen years, be thirty foot high, and as thick as a child's 
waiſt; they will ſometimes ſhoot nine foot in a ſeaſon. 

The quick growth, and beauty of this tree, are ſufficient 
recommendations; and the uſes of the wood are many. 
None requires ſo little ſeaſoning, for none ſhrinks ſo lit- 
tle: nor is any wood leſs affected by the weather. All 
timber will ſwell and ſhrink with the different heat and 
cold, and moiſture and dryneſs of the air, but none ſo little 
as the abele. For this reaſon it is fit for many uſes about 
houſes, to which alſo the whiteneſs of the timber, and 
beautiful grain recommend it, though it be deficient in 
hardneſs, What could be prettier than to ſee the floors 
and wainſcot of a neat country houſe of this wood, which 
would have the great advantage never to ſhrink or ſwell, 
and would be kept clean and beautiful without paint. 
The wood is excellent for turnery ware; nothing works 
more eaſily and freely, nor does any thing anſwer better for 
the ſeveral kinds of diſhes, bowls, and other wooden veſ- 
ſels. A large quantity of it is uſed by the bellows-makers ; 
and it is the wood of which ſhoe-heels are made, becauſe 

it is light and/-toughay 1 - 0 2 ieh © 74 7 

The lightneſs makes it alſo ſupply the place of cork, on 

many occaſions, as for the floating of nets; and where a 
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t deal of ſtrength is not required, it has the advan 
. many other ande of timber, as for making carts 128 

The loppings are tolerable fire wood, and the poles that 
grow up ſtrait and regular ſerve the hop planters. 5 
Where birch is ſcarce they ſometimes make brooms of | 
_ poplar twigs, but for this ſervice che black or aſpen are 
more * | 


C H A P. XXXUII. 
Of the black poplar. 


. black poplar is like the white in flowers and 

fruit : but the ling downy matter in the fruit, 
is more than in any other kind. The leaves are ſmaller 
id ecubder than thats cf the abele, and they are of a dark 
ſhining colour, and its twigs are of a deeper hue, and langer, 
fenderer, and of a tougher ſubſtance. 

The black poplar loves a rich and moift ſoil, but it will 
bear a little dryer ground than the white, and will thrive in 
more expoſed ſituations. The planter ſhould therefore 
make his choice of the _ ho intends to raiſe 
poplar trees, according to the fituation and condition of 
the ground. Where ay were rich, it is indifferent 
which he chuſes; but where it is a little higher, or leſs 
damp, he muſt prefer the black. The trees are fo much 
alice in their growth, that they may be planted together, 
with this little Viftintion, and it will never be regarded | in 
the appearance. 

The white poplar will do beſt on the fens, and the black 
on thoſe bogs which lie between hills: but as theſe bogs 
are often wetter than the fens, the black poplars ſhould be 
planted about the ſkirts and edges, and then the white and 
abele may be planted in the middle, where there is firmneſs 
enough ta fupport them: they will thrive very well there, 
under the ſhelter of the others, 

Bogs between hills are often too wet and ſoft to ſupport 
the roots of any tree, if not prepared by a little draining ; 
but this may uſually be done at a very — 2 N : 

The black poplar may be propagated b — 
laid down for the white; but the r by —— is b 
in this kind it is fo far the more proper, as this will not al- 

s take root altogether fo freely as the white. | 

= Wh thoſe who will not -be at the trouble of a nurſery, 
the ſuckers may be taken up from the roots of old 

| trees; 
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trees; and in want of theſe, very good trees may be rais' 
by planting. ſmall cuttings : theſe require care, and ſhould 
be ſhaded at firſt, The cuttings ſhould be eighteen inches 
long, and planted a foot deep in the ground. | | 
| "The timber of the black poplar is like that of the white, 
but firmer. 'The turners prefer that of the abele to the 
other kinds, which they diſtinguiſh by its whiter colour, 
and more even grain; the common white poplar they eſteem 
next to that, and the black laſt : but the difference is not 
eat. Where ſome ſtrength is required, the black is to 
hh prefer d to either of the others. They make wheelbar- 
rows and light carriages of it in Flanders, where it is more 
common, and theſe laſt very well: none are ſo light except 


of the other kinds of poplar which have not ſufficient 
ſtrength, unleſs worked up in a particular manner, and 


with a larger quantity of timber, ſo that they loſe one way 
what they get another. | . 


The wood of both poplars are uſed by che carvers, but 


they prefer the black for the niceſt works. 
„ . + + 1 
502 kn: RISER 
1 aſpen tree is a kind of poplar, and is cal'd by 
> authors who write on trees, the poplar with trembling 
leaves. It reſembles the poplars in the flowers and the 
fruit; but its leaves are rounder, and they ftand on long, 
flender foot ftalks. This is the reaſon of their trembling 
motion with the wind, and which makes them agreeable 
in the view of buildings. There is ſomething ſo pretty in 
this tree, that one is ſurpriſed it is not rais'd more fre- 
quently. | | | 


" The leaft wind ſets the leaves in motion, and as they 


grow thick upon the tree, they rattle againſt one another, 
and the noiſe is like that of a diſtant waterfall. | 
If we add to this its quick growth, in which it reſembles 
the other poplars, its regular appearance, when kept in or- 
der, and the value of its timber, ſhould be enough to re- 

comment it. | | J 
Its natural foil is a rich and moiſt earth, and it thrives 
beſt in flat and level places. But though one of the watery 
trees, it is not ſo ſtrictly as ſome others confined to that 
ſituation, or foil: it will ſucceed tolerably on higher 
grounds, and where there does not appear any particular 
: N | ö dampneſs. 
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dampneſs. I have obſerv'd, however, that when ir thrives 
in theſe places, there uſually is a clay at bottom: 

In ſuch places the huſbandman-may plant the e tree 
with a fair proſpe&: of advantage; and in low places that 
are not too wet, he will never be diſappointed of its thriving ' 
quickly. It attains" its growth ſooner in theſe ſituations, 
but the timber is better when it has grown, on higher 

unds. It is never to be raiſed on gravel, ſand or chalk, 
for it will make no progreſs, nor will the wood be good. 
The aſpen is beſt propagated by layers, which take. root 
readily, and a ſufficient ſupply of them may be had from 
a few ſtools, as directed under the article elm. Such as 
want only a few. trees, _ therefore raiſe: ew: from 
ſuckers, taken up in the middle of February. i 

They will ſtand very well in rows, avenues, or clumps 3 
and may be planted on proper ſoils in hedge rows; for 
their dripping is not ſo hurtful as that of many other trees. 
They are a good addition to coppice woods; in whatever 
places they are planted, theyiſhould be trim'd up for trees, 
not cut for ſmall wood, or lop'd as pollards; for they 
a not yield a good fire wood, the young ; ſhoots being too 
pun 

This i is a fault alſo of the black \oplar, and of the com- 
mon white: the. abele is, the beſt of the claſs for fire wood, 
and that but indifferent. 

When the aſpen is firſt planted, the ſide ſhoots, —_—_ be 
trim'd off, and the tree rais'd with a naked trunk; its tim- 
ber part will grow apace, and the head will be large and 
beautiful. 

Though the aſpen is not ak ſo ſpeedy i in its goth 

as the other poplars, it riſes ſufficiently quick into a fine 
tree. From five and twenty to two or three and thirty 

years may be allowed, according to the differences of the 
ſoil, for the time of its growing to maturity. 

Ie i is to be felled in the end of e e and the tim. 
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Chair frames and tables are made of the wood i in 9203 
places; and in ſome it is 6. (pie into pales for =_ 
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| laths. for malt kilns; the turners uſe i it for bowls! ond d 9 


Trenchers are alſo turn d of it, but it is not ſo fit for this 


uſe as many other wogds : ; it is white and light, but the 


grain is too looſe. beet rl 
In ſome counties they cut it off for ſmall wood, am 
the other coppice kinds, but it is where they don't underſtand 


che right management. Its principal uſes, when of this 


| fize, are for hoops, for fuel, and for burning into charcoal, 


but it does not anſwer well to any of them, the hoops are 


too brittle ; as to firing, it ſmothers and {moaks, and the 
charcoal made of it is but poor. 


We name this freely, that the huſbandman may not bs 


' miſled by ſuch. writers, as copying one another inſtead of 


conſulting experience, ſet down theſe for the uſes of the af 
pen wood, 


CH A 2. XXXV. 
Of the Sycamore. © | 


T H E tree we call ſycamore, is of the maple kind, and 
has been more properly named the great maple. - 

It is a large, ſtately, and fair growing tree. The bark is 
tolerably ſmooth, and of a duſky brown. The wood is 
ſoft and whitiſh ; the leaves are large and beautiful, they 
are broad and divided in a pretty manner at the edges. ä 
The flowers are thready and inconſiderable; the fruit is like 
the aſhen key, but larger: upon the whole, few trees are 
better calculated for ornamental planting ; fo that 'tis ſtrange 


it is not more generally uſed. 


The natural ſoil of the ſycamore is a rich but light mould, 
where there is ſome moiſture, but it is not confined ſtrictiy 
to this. We have in many parts of England, inſtances of 
its ſucceeding on gravelly and ftony ground ; but beſt when 


there is water near. 


The beſt ſituation for the ſycamore is a flat, for it loves 
water; but it will grow on hills, and will bear to be planted 
near the ſea, where ſcarce any other tree will grow. It 
bears the ſpray, and by its breadth of leaf, defends any 
other trees from it in the ſummer; and *tis of ſo quick 
growth, that its body and arms ſoon become JG to do 
the ſame ſervice in winter. 

This is worthy the planters particular notice, he has not 
poly. a tree that will ſucceed, where otberwilh he could 


make 


950 OF PLANTING. Boox IV; 
make no plantation; but it will defend thoſe of any other 
kind under the fame diſadvantage.  __ 

The ſycamore -_ be raiſed either from ſeed, or b 
layers, or ſuckers. The firſt is the beſt method, and this 
ſucceeds moft happily of all, when the trees are fown on 
the ſpot where they are to ſtand. It does very well either 
of the other ways; layers are produced from ſtools in great 
abundance, and root eafily ; and the ſuckers grow readily : 
but the trees raiſed from the laſt are uſually inferior to the 

The ſeeds ripen in great abundance about October, and 
are to be ſown immediately after in earth. If they 
are raiſed for removal, they ſhould be in trenches three 
inches deep, drawn at ſmall diftances; if on the place 
where they are to ſtand, half a dozen keys are to be laid 
in a hole dug for that purpoſe, and cover'd three inches 
deep with mould. They ſhoot up the next ſpring, and 
grow very quickly, - 2 5 

If they are ſown in a nurſery, they muſt be removed the 
next October into another part, and planted at a foot diſ- 
tance, in rows two foot and a half aſunder: after two 
A in theſe, they may be planted where they are 
= 


W hether it be raiſed from ſeeds, layers, or ſuckers, the 
ſide. branches are to be trim'd off for the three or four 
years fugceeding the laſt tranſplantation; and after that 
they may be left to nature. The fame method is to be ob- 
ſerv'd with thoſe raiſed on the fpot where they are to ſtand. 
Of thoſe which ſpring up in each hole, only one is to 
ſtand; the others are to be pulled at different times, and 
the fineſt left. This is to be trim'd up that it may grow 
to a body: and if theſe holes are dug at five and twenty 
foot diftance in a double or treble row, there will in a 
* few years be a beautiful plantation. | | 

The gardeners keep a ſycamore with leaves ftrip'd with 
yellow, and this has ſomewhat ſingular in it: the tree bears 
its fruit very regularly, and if its keys are ſown, they al- 
ways produced ſtrip'd trees, which is not the caſe with the 
generality of theſe artificial beauties, | | 
Ihe ſycamore is not one of thoſe trees that produce a 

good ſmall wood, nor indeed do any of the ſoft kinds: it 
is for that reaſon we have adviſed the raiſing it always with 
a trim'd trunk for timber. The ſmall wood does not burn 
well ; but the timber has many conſiderable uſes, —% 
2 | | 0 


% 


ge beſt fime for felling the fycamore is in the begin- 
ning of December ; and s uſeful to have a freſh flock 
of trees raiſing between the old ones, that may thrive and 


grow up when thoſe are gone. This is an eaſy method, 


and ſhould be practiſed in all quick growing trees. 


The ſhade and ſhelter of the fycamore is excellent; and 


it will refiſt the ſtrongeſt winds. In ſome places we ſee 
them in hedge rows, but rarely, though wherever it is ſeen 


*tis counted a great beauty. The only part of England 
where it is common, is the biſhoprick of Durham: they 


have there from time immemorial been uſed to it, and p 
it in hedges, walks, and about houſes, þ 883; 
When the ſoil ſuits, it will grow to a vaſt ſize. Trees 
of five, ſix, or feven foot ” ——_— are not uncommon, 
and at this bigneſs they are frequently found throughout. It 
reaches this * than the generality of trees: 
for in the common courſe of nature, thoſe whoſe wood is 
ſoft, arrive at their bigneſs ſooner than thoſe the wood 
which is harder. . 
The timber is white, and of a beautiful grain. It is 
uſed by the turners, for platters, bowls and trenchers, 
ſpoons, ladles, and other of the ſmall utenſils of the 


kitchen. Some have uſed it in the infide-work of houſes : . 


it is not very ſtrong, but it ſhiinks little. 


The ſycamore may be tranſplanted when very large, only 


too much head muſt not be left on: it ſoons recovers the 
loſs by the axe, growing, when once rooted, very freely. 
When the head or large branches are lop'd, the wounded 
place muſt be cover'd over with a cap of lead, or oil 


cloth; or with a mixture of clay and dung, otherwiſe it 


very eaſily lets in wet to the deſtruction of the tree. 

s are very fond of this tree, it is oftener cover'd 
with a honey dew than any other kind whatſoever. For 
this reaſon alſo it is frequently over-run with inſects: this 
honey dew is their food, and where the food is they will 
be found. 7 5 ä | | 


CHAP. XXAVE 
Of the lime tree. 


T HE lime is a large, and naturally a well growing 
tree. Tis often injur'd by cutting into fooliſh forms, 


but in its own growth it is very beautiful. The bark is 


brown and ſmooth, the wood light and fine; the leaves 
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flowers are of a pale whitiſh colour: each is compos d of 


than in others; and in wet, clayey and cold lands, they 


the timber. is of conſiderable value, ſuch a quantity as is 
contain'd in trees of this height and bigneſs, is an article 
| * well worth his regard. 8 | 


oy 12 * N 1 5 * 


8 . e 
C 


— 


are broad and roundiſh, but that they end in a point. The 


ſeveral leaves which ſtand hollow. There is a longiſh 
leaf on the ſtalk of each bunch of flowers, and the fruit is 
2 ſmall double ſeed veſſel of a teſticulated ſhape. _ 
There are three kinds of the lime tree cultivated here. 
. That with larger leaves called the common lime. 2. 
The ſmall leav'd lime; and, 3. That with red twigs. The 
leaves of this laſt kind are a little hairy, and the fruit is 
ſquare. There is alſo a ſtrip'd lime tree common in the 
nurſeries, and ſome others not worth the planters notice. 
The beſt ſoil for the lime is a rich loamy earth; but 
it will grow in others. Too much moiſture is an enemy 
ta it, and ſo is exceſſive. dryneſs. Where the ſoil is a cold 
clay, the lime. ſhould not be planted; where there is a 
poor gravel, or a very ſtony land, it is not fit for the 
lime. But in a gravel with a mixture of loamy earth, 
ſuch as are the beſt of the gravelly ſoils in Buckingham- 
ſhire, it thrives very well. 1 "OR 
This is the more needful to be obſerved, becauſe the 
bulk of the tree depends upon it: and it is for this reaſon, 
few now grow to a proper maturity. 3 = 
In ſandy foils the leaves come out a fortnight ſooner 


— 


2 


n 
a F< of « 
CCW ONEIEITE 


* . - 1 ee ren mme mme woe i 


fall two months before their time. This may be a mark 
to the planter, whether the ſoil ſuits the tree. The too 
great forwardneſs of the leaves is as bad a token as their 
too early decay. | BENS | | 5 
In ſuch ſoils the lime will live without flouriſhing ; and 
thoſe who have ſeen it only in thoſe, will not know what 
may be its value. The lime, in a favourable ſoil, will 
grow to ninety foot in height; and has been meaſured 
xwelve, fourteen or ſixteen yards round the trunk, and en- 
tirely . ſound, | | „„ 
*Fis not only here and there a tree that thrives thus: 
whole plantations riſe to ten yards round with great re- 
gularity; nor is the lime one of thoſe ſlow growers, that 
reſerve their profits for another generation. 
The huſbandman will ſee what may be the advantage of 
Planting this kind when he has a proper ſoil. For, as 
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. grow on hills; but a ſmall aſcent, with a due depth of 


ſome free ſoil, is the place of its greateſt thriving. 

It may be propagated by ſeed, by ſuckers, or by layers 
but the laſt method is beſt. If any chuſe to raiſe it from 
ſecd, he muſt gather this in the end of October, when it 


| is fully ripe, and from a thriving tree. He is to lay it up 
in ſand till February, and then ſow it in a nurſery bed, 
from whence the young trees are to be removed the firſt au- 
tumn into another bed, and thence tranſplanted into their 
proper places at four or five -years growth. | 


Thoſe who want only a few trees, may raiſe them from 


| ſuckers from the roots of the old ones, chuling the ftraiteſt 
and beſt, and ſetting them at once where they are to re- 


main; defending them by a hedge, or buſhes, till they have 


ſome ſtrength. 


The beſt way is to raiſe them from layers. The ſtool 
muſt be planted in a deep light foil. The ſhoots are to be 
laid in September ; and the September following they muſt 
be removed into beds four foot diſtant in the rows, and 
two foot from one another. They are to ſtand in theſe 
four years, and then to be removed to the places where 
they are to remain, after which they require little or no 
farther care. | . 1 

While they ſtand in the nurſery it will be proper to dig 
up the ground every ſpring between the rows, and to take 
off all the large ſide ſhoots, leaving only the ſmall ones 


to detain the ſap. | 


There is little difference in the timber of the three kinds 
of lime. The ſmall leav'd ſort yields the hardeſt wood: 
the other two ſhew ſcarce any difference. They bear more 
moiſture, and a lower ſituation, than the ſmall leav'd one; 
and by this the planter may be directed in the choice of 
his kind, ſuiting it to the ground, RES | 

The lime may be tranſplanted at a large ſize, by taking 
it up with a ball of earth about the root ; but to enſure the 
ſucceſs, the head ſhould be cut off. The wounded part 
muſt be ſecured by a covering of clay and dung. 

The beauty and free growth of the lime have recom- 
mended it for walks and avenues; and the fragrance of 


its flowers is a great conſideration in its favour, but the 


leaves decay ſo ſoon that many are diſpleaſed with it. *Tis 
one of the firſt trees that puts us in mind of winter, and 
in an improper ſoil much ſooner than in others. Its leaves 


will ſometimes fall, in the end of Auguſt, fo that it is a 
4 7 
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month or five weeks ſooner than the generality of our o- 
ther trees. I his diſagreeable circumſtance, together with 
the litter ſuch a number of leaves make, has baniſh'd it 
from many gardens ; but, in a proper ſoil, the planter will 
not find the advantage leſs, becauſe it wants ſomething in 
the article of pleaſure. To anſwer thoſe diſadvantages 
that have been named, it has two great benefits: ſcarce any 


tree bears the fury of the winds better, or is leſs liable to 


ordinary accidents; and it is very little apt to grow hollow. 


In many plantations one ſees the elm ſhatter'd by winds, 


and decay'd within; while the limes in the ſame place, 
tho? they have grown longer than was needful for profit, 
are entire, ſound and flouriſhing. 

The wood of the lime is light, and of a good grain, 
and not liable to ſplit. It cuts eaſily, and is excellent for 
carvers. It is the common wood uſed in making of mo- 
dels; and the turners make a great deal of their ware with 
it. The farmer and huſbandman prefer it to others for 
many of their implements, as it is very light, and yet of 
ſufficient ſtrength : and tis fit for paling, and the other com- 
mon uſes of timber. 

The gun powder makers are fond of the coal of the 
lime tree, they always uſe that of ſome light wood, fre- 
quently the alder, ſometimes the willow, but none anſwers 
ſo well as this, becauſe a well-burnt piece of the char- 
Na has the qualities of the wood, and is light and ſtrong 

oth, | DE | 


HAP. XXXVII. | 
3 Of the walnut tree: | 
| T HE walnut tree may be conſidered by the gardener 


on account of its fruit, but the value of its timber 


gives it a fair title to ſtand among our liſt of trees raiſed 
ſor that purpoſe: it will be very well worth the huſband- 
man's while to plant it for this, independently of any other 
conſideration. The quantity, as well as the price of the 
timber, is a great article in this account. 
It is a large ſpreading and beautiful tree. Each leaf 
is compoſed o | 
a middle rib, with an odd one at the end. The bark is 
of a pale brown, and ſmooth; the wood is firm and 
beautifully vein'd. The flowers are little and inconſider- 
able, they hang in ſtrings, and are compoſed of ſome 
1 threads 


ſeveral others ſtanding on the two ſides of 


threads and chaffy leaves: the fruit conſiſts of a green ill- 
taſted rind, a hard ſhell, and, within all, the kernel co- 
ver'd with a thin membrane. This fruit does not follow 


the flower in its place, but grows on another part of the 


tree. | | 
Authors mention fix or eight kinds of walnut, and diſ- 
tinguiſh them by ſo many diſtinct long names, but theſe 
are only variations made by culture; and the planter needs 
not regard them, There have been ſome diſtinct kinds 


brought from America, under the name of hickery, but 


the planter has nothing to do with them. If they be equal 


to the common walnut tree in the timber, they want the 
advantage of the fruit, for theirs is of no value; and this, 


though a trifling conſideration, yet need not be altogether 
neglected, - * 


here are ſome who prefer the hickery wood to our wal- 


nut tree; but if they are fairly compared together, the 


Engliſh walnut will be found to have the preference. The 


wood of the hickery, and eſpecially of the blatk kind, is 
harder than our a A but it has not the toughneſs : it is 
often beautifully vein'd, but not comparably to the fineſt 
of the Engliſh. 1 . | 
The ſmall white hickery, has the advantage of quick 
growth; but the wood is not equal to that of the other. 
We have enter'd thus far into the difference of theſe 
trees, to prevent the huſbandman from being deceived by 


ſuch as are half acquainted with them, and are always more 


poſitive than thoſe who have ſearched deeper. He may be 
told that the Virginian walnut is a quicker growing tree, 
and has a harder wood than the Engliſh, and this may 
tempt him to plant it in preference; to his great loſs. Tis 
fit he ſhould be inform'd, that it is one kind of this fo- 
reign walnut that is of quicker growth than ours, and ano- 


ther that has harder wood: as alſo, that he would never 


be able to ſell either of the timbers for Engliſh walnut-tree, 


to an experienced cabinet- maker; or to get nearly the 


price for them. 


The walnut tree thrives very well in a dry oil, and will 
bear a gravelly or ſtony one without languifhing, but its 
favourite earth is a deep and rich loam. We have ſome | 


grounds in Surrey, where there lies at ſix or ſeven foot 
deep, a bed of a chalky marle. There are walnut trees 
planted on theſe, and they thrive greatly. 
Let the huſbandman _ after 
| 4 2 
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for his walnut trees. They will rarely deceive his ex- 
pectation any where, but on ſuch lands they yield their full 
advantage. A cold clay is to be avoided ; nor is the wal- 
nut to be planted where there is too much moiſture, Its 
branches keep the ground at all times cool and damp a- 
bout its roots, and wet does not evaporate well in ſhaded 
laces. | 

x The timber of walnut trees that have grown in a chalky 
ſoil, or in a very light and ſandy loam is beſt ; and that 
is always worſt which comes from trees that have grown in 
the way of too much moiſture : this makes the wood leſs 
Firm, and hurts the colour. FR. 


The proper ſituation for the walnut tree is a little riſing ; 


the tops of hills are too bleak; and the low and flat 
grounds are apt to be damp. | 
The walnut ſhould be raiſed from ſeed, that is, by ſow- 
ing the nut; and it ſhould always be ſown in the place 
where it is to ſtand. The common practice is to raiſe 
them in a nurſery, and remove them at four years growth, 
but this is prejudicial to the planter. Nurſery-men will 
tell the farmer walnut trees are better which have been re- 
moved, but there is a difference in his deſign from what the 
nuriery-man intends. In the tranſplanting a walnut the 
tap root muſt be cut, and this ſtops the upright growth of 
the tree, making it ſpread into branches at a ſmall height; 
and ſuch trees are beſt for bearing of fruit, which is all 
the nurſery-man thinks of: but it is the intereſt of the 
perſon who plants for timber, to have the tree riſe to ſome 
height, with a good trunk; and in order to this it muſt 
never be removed. | 
The walnut tree ſhould ſtand in a plantation at five 
and thirty foot diſtance, and may be ſet in two rows forty 
foot from one another. Nearer will not do well. 
Let ſome ſound fruit of the common walnut, be col- 
lected from a tall tree, when the green rind begins to crack. 
Let theſe be laid in a tub, with the rind on, and with 
ſome dry ſand about them, till the next ſpring. 
In the beginning of February let the ground be mark'd 
out for the plantation, and a hole of two foot wide dug in 
the place where each tree is to ſtand. The earth being 
well broken and put into the hole again, let eight or ten 
walnuts, taken out of the ſand, be carefully ſet in it at 
equal diſtances, with the green rind on, and cover'd three 
inches deep with earth. 5 | ö 


From 
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From the number thus ſet in each hole, there will riſe 
three, four, or more trees. Theſe are to be carefully ta- 
ken at different times, till only one is left in each ſpot, 
and that the moſt thriving plant. 3 | 
Care muſt be us'd not to diſturb the root of the tree that 
is to ſtand, in the taking up of the others: the earth muſt 
be cloſed about it when they are taken up, and a little 
ſprinkling of water allowed for the ſetting of the mould 
thoroughly about the ſmall fibres, | 
When the tree is left ſingle it muſt be defended, by 
| buſhes planted round it, not by paling, for that hinders 
the free courſe of the air; and the walnut is found to re- 
quire it more than any other tree. 
The farmer raiſes his tree for timber, and ' tis his inte- 


reſt to carry it up in a good trunk: but no tree bears the 


7 


loſs of its branches ſo ill. | 
Such boughs as wou'd ſpread from a ſmall height, muſt 
be carefully removed while it is very young ; for the tak- 
ing oft a branch of any bigneſs will endanger the tree. If 
that ſhould be needful, it muſt be done juſt at the fall of 
the leaf, and the branch muſt. be cut off ſmooth and even, 
cloſe to the body: the trees will ſoon yield a profit from 
their fruit, which will give the planter patience to wait for 
the * of the timber. | | So 

Jo general direction can ſerve for the propagation of all 
kinds of trees for timber. Each has its particular nature, 
and demands more or leſs a particular management. The 
practice for the raiſing ſeveral kinds, are the ſame in gene- 

ral; but they vary altogether in the particular inftances. 
It is common in thoſe who raiſe walnut trees from the 
nut, to lay a ſquare piece of tile under the nut, at two or 
three inches depth. The intent is to ſtop the ſtrait root, 
and make it break and ſpread. This is right in the raiſing 
the walnut tree for fruit ; but altogether wrong when it is 
intended for timber, becauſe the long or tap root, in that 

caſe, is more uſeful than all the reſt. | 
The walnut tree for timber ſhould be planted only in 
one or two rows, and that at a due diſtance : in this caſe 
being carry'd up to a proper height in the trunk, it is to 
be left to ſpread as nature directs; and never to be lopped. 
If any one ſhall chuſe to ſet it among other timber trees in 
a wood, it muſt be lopped up to a great height, and thus 

it will fare like the reſt, and grow very well among them. 
The walnut may be planted in tillage ground, but at 
ALY | 2 
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a great diſtance. Theſe trees in corn lands ſtanding at a 
hundred and forty foot diſtance do no harm. Their roots 


penetrate deep for nouriſhment, fo that they neither rob 
the crop, nor lie in the way of theÞlow. *T hey thrive 
excellently in theſe places; the frequent ſtirring of the land 


contributing to their growth, and they are a defence rather 
than an injury to the ground. . b 

Walnut trees rajs'd thus ſerve excellently for avenues, 
and in other regular plantations : and when rais'd merely 
for gain, on rounds of little value, they are beautiful as 
profitable. The largeſt plantations of walnut trees in Eng- 


land, are in Surry; and the owners find ſo great advantage 


in them, that they take care to keep up a continual ſupply. 
The huſbandman is to take care that the ſoil be not 
ſandy underneath; and that the ſituation do not expoſe 


them too much to cold winds ; with this caution the plan- 


tation will never fail, though according as the ſoil is more 
or leſs favourable, the growth will be quicker or ſlower. 

As the fruit of theſe trees is not to be neglected, we 
ſhall caution the farmer againſt a vulgar error. Tis ſaid 
that the walnut tree is the better for beating ; but it is 
falſe. As it would be tedious and difficult to gather wall- 
nuts by hand, people got into a cuſtom of beating them 
off the branches with poles ; and from the general practice, 
they came, at laſt, to think it was uſeful to the tree. Tho' 
beating may be allowable, it is not to be commended : and 
he who has a due care of his trees ſhou'd ſee it be done as 
gently as poſſible. N 15 | 

A great quantity of leaves are beat down with the fruit, 
and thoſe had better be ſwept away than trampled into the 
ground : for there is ſomething in the juice of the walnut 
leaf not favourable to the ſoil, If, after theſe leaves and 
the broken ſmall branches are ſwept away from under the 


tree, ſome freſh aſhes be ſcattered over the ground, they 


will aſſiſt both the tree itſelf, and all that grows about it. 
If any other kind of walnut tree be deſired, that which 
is called the black Virginian kind is the beſt. It will do 
on our ſoil as well as on its own native one: but it is a flow 
3 and the fruit is of no value. The wood is pretty, 
eing moſtly black and white, but it is brittle. 
The walnut timber ſo much valued in France, and 
called Grenoble wood, from the place where it is rais'd, is 


no other than the common walnut, It bears the large 


French 
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French walnut for fruit, but this does not, in any thing 
efſential, differ from our common kind. e 
The time of felling the walnut is toward the end of No- 


vember: and its value depends ſo much upon the accidental 


courſe of the grain, that it is impoſſible to make a judg- 
ment of it till the tree is cut down. Walnut timber is 
always of a certain price with its leaſt beauty, but when 
the grain runs fine it encreaſes the value beyond com- 
putation. 


This veining of the wood is fineſt in the drieſt ſoils, and 


in ſuch trees as have been longeſt in attaining to their 


growth. =} . 
The French uſe the timber of the walnut in building: 


with us it is, in a manner, confin'd to two or three trades, 


who employ it in ſmaller works. The cabinet- makers uſe 


the greateſt quantity, and the fineſt : they uſe it ſometimes 


ſolid, and often in enlayings. The part which is not beau- 
tifully vein'd is uſed by coachmakers ; and the ſtocks of 


guns are made of it. | 4 
The fineſt grained part is that neareſt the root: but in 


general, where one part is good, the reſt has its beauty, 
though in an inferior degree. | 


4 4. ©: i Pe HIVE. 
Of the horſe cheſnut tree. 


FT H E horſe cheſnut is cultivated for its beauty, not for 

the value of the timber: however, as it is a quick 
2 the quantity will, in ſome degree, make amends 
or the defect of goodneſs; and as therè are places where it 
will thrive, that will ſcarce do for any other trees, in 
theſe it may be worth the huſbandman's while to plant it. 

It is a large tree, regular in its growth, and at its flow- 
ering ſeaſon of uncommon beauty. The bark is of a deep 
brown and rough, the wood ſoft and whitiſh. The leaves 
ſtand ſeveral together at the end of a ſingle foot talk, 
dividing like fingers. The flowers are white, with a bluſh 
of red, and grow in ſpikes. The fruit is contained in a 
prickly huſk, and is large and brown. bj 


The nurſerymen raiſe horſe cheſnuts with ftrip'd and 
blotch'd leaves, white and yellow, but theſe are only varie- 


ties of the common kind. The tree is a native of the eaſt, 
but it bears in our climate perfectly well. | 
The proper ſoil of the horſe cheſnut is a light rich earth; 

| . 5G 
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but it will grow in ſandy, gravelly, or ſtony land; and 
particularly where there are large beds of ſand underneath, 
which will not ſuffer other trees to thrive. In theſe places 
it will be profitable to plant the horſe cheſnut; and it will 
ſucceed whatſoever be the ſituation; though its moſt favou- 
rite one is the ſide of a hill. ; 5 
The horſe cheſnut may be propagated by layers or ſuck- 
ers, but it is much beſt to raiſe it from ſeed. This may be 
done in the nurſery, or in the places where it is to remain, 
but the latter is much the better way. The ground is to 
be marked out for this purpoſe, and a hole opened at every 
thirty foot diſtance: into theſe, when fill'd up again with 
their own earth, are to be put the ſeeds, gathered in their 
ſtate of maturity, from a flouriſhing tree. Four or five 
ſhould be put into each hole at a diſtance one from ano- 
ther, and when they have ſhot, the worſt plants are to be 
removed, leaving only one at laſt to grow. Theſe are to 
be trim'd up till the boughs will be out of the reach of ac- 
cidents, and then left to nature.  _ | 
The quick growth of the young branches of this tree has 
ſurpriſed many.' At the ſhooting ſeaſon they will all uni- 
formly grow an inch in a day and night : but the whole 
growth of a year is performed in eighteen or twenty days : 
all that is done afterwards being only the giving theſe young 
ſhoots ſtrength and firmneſs. | 
The horſe cheſnut naturally becomes pyramidal, being 
largeſt at the bottom, where the branches begin, and ſmaller | 
all the way to the top. : | | 
As the tree is regular in its ſhoots, there is no need of 
lopping to bring it into form. The time of felling it is 
during the whole winter: but it is of little value, more 
than for the fire. In ſome places they make the imple- 
ments of huſbandry of its timber; and if there were not 
lenty of other kinds, it would probably be more uſed. 
he branches make good faggots, and the trunk cleaves 
into billets. It burns better than any other of the ſoft 
woods: though not ſo well as the hard kinds. £41 
The fruit has a pretty appearance, but is of no value: 
abroad they give them to horſes and other cattle in their 
provender, partly as food, and partly as a medicine againſt 
diſorders in their lungs. e pay no regard 40 them, tho' 


there is no doubt of their being a wholeſome. and good 
nouriſhment, | god” 
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CHAP, XXXIX, 
Of the cheſuut tree. 


T HIS is ſuperior to the former in every reſpe& ; the 
timber being excellent for many uſes, and the fruit 
pleaſant and 3 The other has been called by the 
ſame general name of cheſnut, becaufe of ſome refem- 
blance of the fruit in colour and ſhape, and in the outer 
covering ; but the trees are different in every other reſpe&. 
This is a tolerable large, but not a beautiful growing 
tree. In that reſpect the horſe cheſnut has the advantage, 
as alſo in the flowers: but the leaves of this are very hand- 
ſome : they are large, long, of a fine bright green, and in- 
dented beautifully at the edges: they ſtand ſingly, not ſe- 
verally upon the ſame ſtalk, The bark of the cheſnut tree 
is brown and tolerably even, the wood is firm and dark co- 
loured. The flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable, they 
hang in ſtrings : the fruit is the common cheſnut which we 
eat: it grows upon a different part of the tree from the low- 
ers, be. has a rough or prickly huſk. Two or three cheſ- 
nuts are contained in each huſk. | 
There is but one kind of this tree the planter is to re- 
gard, but that is very worthy of his notice, becauſe the 
fruit is valuable as well as the timber. Our nurſerymen 
raiſe a ſmall kind from Virginia, called the chinquapin ; and 
they ſtain the leaves of the common kind ; but the little 
ſort is not worth planting, and the ftrip'd leaves of the other 
are only an accidental variety. | N 
It is an advantage in the cheſnut tree, that it will grow 
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in any ſoil or ſituation, It thrives beſt in a ſandy loam, on 0 
the ſide of an hill, but it may be rais'd in gravelly, ſtony, 1 
or chalky ground; and will ſtand the ſtrongeſt winds in is 
, the higheſt fituation ; for it roots very deep, and does not | 8 
S _ ſo tall and large an head as many other trees. | ii 
5 oo much moiſture will hurt the growth: it will much "wi 
better bear a dry and harſh land. But it will live almoſt 0 
any where; and bear great quantities of fruit in the worſt 1 
r land. Even wet is not an utter enemy to the cheſnut tree, N 
t unleſs when it is detained about its roots. A moiſt gravel FA 
5 is a very favourite ſoil for it: the clayey bottom of a ſoil | BR 
d that will not let water run off, is the moſt deſtructive of j ok 


this, and of other trees that don't affect moiſture, for it 
chills and rots their roots, 
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The cheſnut is to be rais'd from ſeed; and the fruit ſo 
far enters into the conſideration as an article of huſbandry, 
that a great part of the expectation of good trees is founded 
on the choice of it. C ; 
The cheſnut ripens its fruit very well in England, but 
the planter ſhould not raiſe his ſtock from theſe. We im- 
port yearly a great quantity from Spain and Portugal, for 
the ſervice of the table; and theſe are to be prefer'd to thoſe 
of our own growth for fetting for trees. 55 
Let the farmer purchaſe a quantity of theſe at the ſeaſon 
of their coming over, in winter. Let him buy twice as 
many as he will have occaſion to uſe ; and lay them care- 
fully up till ſpring, where they will neither be too dry nor 
too moiſt, and where vermin cannot come at them. | 
In the beginning of February let him examine them, by 
throwing them into a tub of water. Part will fink to the 
bottom, and part will ſwim. Thoſe which ſwim are 
naught, the others are ſound. . oo 
| They may be rais'd either in nurſeries, or in the places 
where they are to ſtand. But as the fruit is ſome conſide- 
ration; and the timber is not ſo valuable as in ſonie others, 
it may be as proper a method to faiſe them in the nurſery, 
and tranſplant them afterwards. | 
The place for the nurſery being choſen in a poor ground, 
Jet trenches be opened in the ſecond week in February, four 
inches deep, and fix inches aſunder. Let the cheſnuts be 
-planted regularly in thefe, one every four inches, with the 
eye uppermoſt ; and let the earth be drawn over them. 
Half a dozen of theſe trenches ſhould be made, and 
then a ſpace left by way of alley, to get between and clean 
them: then another bed of ſix rows; thus proceeding till a 
-ſaſhicient quantity are planted : there are uſually ſome who 
will be glad to buy the young trees at a ſmall price, which 
takes off from the expence of the nurſery, _ 
Traps muſt be ſet all about the ground for vermin. _ 
They will appear above ground in two months, and are 
then to be kept clear of weeds, and to ſtand two years. 
At the end of this time they muſt be taken up and K rte 
at two foot diſtance, in rows a yard aſunder. The long 
ns root is to be cut off; and care taken not to injure the 
k ers. ; EL nt 8 
The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is early in March, 
and care is to be taken of their growing upright and trait, 
by trimming off the fide ſhoots ; or where they will ſpread 
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too low, by cutting them down near the ground, where 
there is a bud. They will ſhoot up from this a ſingle ſtrait 
ſhoot, and become fair and flouriſhing trees. p Ni 
After they have ſtood here four years in this, they may 
be removed into the places where they are to remain, 
The cheſnut is a good tree for avenues, for clumps -in 
parks, and for many other plantations, where the beauty of 
the leaf, and value of the fruit are regarded. They may 
be ſet at about twenty. foot diſtance, and will afford a con- 
ſiderable ſtore of timber. PI . 

This is uſed by joiners and cabinet-makers. At one 
time twas a cuſtom te employ it for beams in houſes. At 
preſent *tis more uſed in ſmall works, and for tables, bed- 

ſteads, and chairs. 5 
In ſome places they make wine caſks of it, and it is ſaid 
to give leſs taſte to the wine than many other woods. 

It has much the appearance of oak when dry'd and cut 
out; and the ſmaller purpoſes of oak are anſwered by it. 
They make laths of it as regularly as of the oak, and the 
workmen purchaſe them at the ſame price. In thoſe old 
buildings where cheſnut timber has been uſed, many a 
workman has been miſtaken, and paſſed it over as oak on 
examination. It will bear to lie continually in water, and 
is therefore uſed in mills and ſluices; but where it is at 
times wet, and at others dry, it ſoon comes to nothing. 


The timber of the cheſnut is ſeaſon'd by dipping it in 
boiling oil; and if after this it be pitched over, there is no 


end of its laſting. | 


When the cheſnut is planted in coppices, it affords ſtrait, 


ſtrong and even poles, for the hop planters. But the tim- 
ber; although it has the appearance of the oak, is apt to 
grow rotten ; and will often have a very fair appearance on 
the outſide, when there is only duſt within. 


ee 4 8Þ - 
| Of the ſervice tree. 


T H E right ſervice is a tall and beautiful tree; very well 
worth planting for its timber. There are two or 
three other kinds which are called by the ſame general 
name, and they agree in the nature of the wood, as well 
as in the flowers, and the ſhape of the fruit; but they vary 
in the ſhape of the leaf, and the degree of goodneſs. Theſe 
are diſtinguiſh'd by the names of the ſervice tree, . 
| 1 ruit 
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fruit red in the middle. 2, The ſhort fruited ſervice ; and, 
3. The wild ſervice or quick beam. | | 


The firſt is the moſt valuable, and the two next come 


neareſt its nature. The laſt differs more, and as it is not 


generally accounted of the ſervice kind, but called by a2 


diſtin name; I ſhall treat of in a chapter by itſelf. The 
flowers of the others are much alike, they appear early in 
ſpring, and the fruit is rough to the taſte. wp 

The beſt ſoil for the ſervice tree is a firm loam. Such 
foils are common at the foot of hills, or on any gentle 
aſcent. When the ſoil is too light, the trees grow ſlowly ; 
and when it is too dry, the fruit is ripen'd very poorly, nei- 


ther do the leaves ſtand their time. When the ſervice is ju- 
diciouſly planted, it grows quick, and anſwers very well to 


the huſbandman ; but when the plantation is made at ran- 
dom, none does worſe. Few know its value, becauſe 
few have given it a fair trial ; nor is its timber ſo much 
known, or ſo common to be had, as it ought to be, for this 


reaſon, He who will fall into the method of raiſing theſe 


trees, will do a ſervice to the publick, as well as to him- 
ſelf : there needs but a beginning to incite others. The 
conſequence would be a ready market for the timber, and 


it would prevent the importation of a great deal of foreign 
fine wood ; which, however called by founding names, is 


inferior to that of the ſervice tree in beauty, and in value. 
The ſervice may be raiſed from ſeed, but the beſt way is 


by layers, which take root freely, and are produced in 


great abundance. The method of raiſing trees this way, has 
been laid down under the article of the elm. Thoſe who 
raiſe them from ſeed, muſt ſow them in ſhallow trenches, 


in a nurſery, and keep them clear from weeds. At two 


years old they muſt be planted out at a yard diſtance, and 
three or four years after that, be ſet where they are to ſtand. 
Thoſe who want only a few trees, may raiſe them from 
ſuckers tranſplanted early in ſpring. : 

Which ever way this tree is rais'd, it ſhould be carefully 


trim'd up for the firſt eight or ten years, that it may not 


ſpread into branches till a certain height, when there will 
be a handſome trunk for timber. e | 

It is a proper tree for avenues, clumps and hedge rows. 
Its beauty ſhould be an inducement to plant it, and its quick 
growth and valuable wood to the huſpandman. 


The grain of the wood is fine, and its variegations are 
often exceedingly pleaſing. It is excellent for the cabinet- 


maker, 
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maker, the turner, and the carver, being ſoft, and yet ſuf- 
ficiently firm. The ſtocks of guns are ſometimes made 


with it, and eſcrutores, chairs and tables. It alſo ſerves 


for many of the ſmall works; and when properly oil'd and 


varniſh'd, imitates and ſupplies the place of the foreign 


woods in ſeveral of the ornamental pieces of furniture, and 
nice inſtruments. . _ | 


A 
Of the quick beam. 


T H E quick beam, or, as ſome call it, the quicken 


tree, others, the wild ſervice, or the flowering aſh, 
is properly a kind of ſervice. It is one of the leaſt of thoſe 


that are accounted timber trees. 3 
The bark is pale and ſmooth, the leaves are beautifully 
form'd, each being compoſed of many ſmaller, which are 


long, narrow, and finely dented at the edges. The flow- 


ers ſtand in great bunches at the ends of the branches, and 
are whitiſh, large and handſome: and after theſe come 
beautiful berries red like coral. | | 

It is native of England, and is a great ornament to cop- 
pices and hedge rows, in thoſe counties where it is moſt 
frequent. It is taken alſo into gardens, where it makes a 
fine figure in the wilderneſs quarters. 


The beſt foil for it is a light and dry loam ; and it grows 


beſt on a riſing ſituation. No tree is better ſuited to thrive 
in hedge rows, where the ſoil is fit. It roots firmly ; and 
ſhoots up in a moderate time to its full ſtature. - 

The beſt way of raiſing it is from ſeed. The berries are 
to be gather d when full ripe, and ſown after they have 
been ſpread a fortnight in a dry airy garret, They ſhoot 
up freely, and the plants ſhould be removed from their firſt 
bed at two years growth, and planted at two foot diſtance. 
Three or 2 years after this, they are fit to be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are to ſtand. A ſmall nur- 
ſery will thus, with little trouble, raiſe ſuch a quantity as 
will ſtock a large piece of ground; where being ſet in 
hedges, or the banks of coppice woods, and other ſuch 
places, they will quickly grow to ſome value. 

Thoſe whe would only raiſe a few trees, may take up 
ſuckers from- about the old ones, for they riſe in abun- 
dance, and grow freely. | a 

The quick beam ſhould have very little trimming or lop- 

1 ping: 


\ 
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ping: as it is not to be carried to a large tree, tis beſt left 
to nature, the branches. of themſelves growing with a 
pleaſing irregularity. | 5 wk „ 
Few of our trees are more hardy than this; or better 
bear the cold winds: the farmer who has a light ſoil in 
ſueh an expoſure, as few other trees will bear, may plant 
- this, which will be a ſhelter to his grounds, and after a 
few years may be felled to advantage, taking care to raiſe 
young trees between the old ones for a ſupply. _ | 
The beſt time for felling: it is in November, for at that 
time the wood is in a manner all heart. =o 
The timber is tough, and not heavy. It is uſed in all 
ſorts of carriages, from the wheel-barrow to the coach. 
The farmers make many of their implements of it; and it 


* 


anſwers their purpoſe ſo well, that it would be worth their 


* 


while to plant it much more generally. 


CHAP. XIII. 
N the ib. 


THE. birch is a tree of a moderate ſize, quick in its 
growth, and of a pretty appearance, It anſwers. many 
purpofes in the affairs of life, though not of the moſt im- 
portant kind; and produces the owner a tolerable profit. 
Its bark is ſmooth and gloſſy, its leaves are roundiſh and 
of a fine green; the twigs are red, and they are very flen- - 
der and knotty : well known to ſchool-boys. The Lower 
are ſmall, and hang in catkins like thoſe of the hazel. 
The fruit grows on other parts of the tree, and is a little 
light cone. This tree naturally caſts its outer bark every 
„ by hes Ft 
The birch is a native of our country, and ſeems indif- 
ferent to all kinds of ſoils and ſituations; it will live on 
ſandy hills, and in the rotteneſt bogs: and will ſtand in 
hedge rows, though its beſt ſituation is in coppice woods. 
No ſoil is too barren for it. But for quick growth, and 
the beſt return of profit, he ſhould plant it in the damper 
parts of ſome coppice woods. F | 
The birch is beſt raiſed from ſuckers. Theſe are pro- 
duced in great plenty about the old trees; and are to be 
taken up in February, and planted where they are to re- 
main. They take root freely, and ſhoot quick: but when 
they have ſtood two years in their new place, they ſhould 
be cut down four inches from the ground. The _ 
Bi, 7 raiteſt 
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ſtraiteſt ſhoot is then to be preſerv'd, rubbing the reſt off: 


in this manner the birch will riſe to a tolerable tree. But it 
is not worth while to keep it to any great growth, for the 
timber brings but a poor. price. 

The beſt time for felling birch is the end of November. 
No tree abounds ſo with ſap in the growing months, and 
tis beſt to cut it when that is moſt down. ＋ N gra 


The timber is light, but has ſome ſtrength... It is uſed | 


for light carts and yokes, and many other things in the far- 
mer's way, for it works eaſily, and is tolerably laſting. 
Turners uſe the large wood for bowls, diſhes and trenchers: 
and the leſs uſeful part makes excellent charcoal. Brooms : 
are made of the twigs : a great deal of birch is raiſed for 
this purpoſe, and near large towns yields a very conſidera- 
ble profit. FE 3 | Ne. i er Cres 
If birch is intended for this uſe, when it has ſtood one 
year it is to be cut down to the ground, or within a fes 


inches of it; and all the ſhoots are to be ſuffer'd to grow. 


Theſe ſoon become fit for hop- poles, and furniſh abundance 
of twigs for the broom- man. | i 
Hoops are in ſome places made of the poles, and bakers 


panniers frequently of the timber. Smallcoal is generally : 


made of the bruſh wood of the birch ; though any other 
light wood anſwers the ſame purpoſe, 825 IT 
Of the ſap of this tree is made wine. It bleeds the 


moſt freely of all our Engliſh trees, and its juice is not 


only the moſt in quantity, but the beſt of any for this pur- 
poſe. The time of tapping the tree is in the beginning of 
March, the juice which runs freely from the wound being 
work'd up with ſugar, makes that agreeable liquor called 
birch wine, or with honey birch mead.. | 


There are two ways of getting the ſap; the one by 5 


boring a hole in the tree, and the other by cutting off the 


ends of ſome of its branches. When a hole is bored in 
the trunk, a piece of chip is to be ſet againſt it to guide 
the ſap into a veſſel put to receive it; when the ends of 
the branches are cut off, they are to be let into quart bot- 


tles, a great number of which may be hung upon one tree, 

and will quiekly receive their quantity of the ſap. . 
The ſap runs moſt freely in the middle of the day, and 

in the warmeſt weather. A ſouth weſt wind ſets it a going 3 


and A north or eaſt makes it drip much more ſlowly. This, 71 


when made into wine, is a pleaſant and wholeſome , 


wok, 
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curing the ſcurvy, ang | 
CC HAP. XIII. 
D Of the born beam. 
T HE horn beam is à regularly growing tree. Its 


1 bark is brown and tolerably-ſmooth, and the wgod is 
firm. The leaves are ſhort and indented at the edges, 


and has a conſiderable effect in ſweetening the blood; and 


- 


they are ſomewhat like thoſe of the elm, but of a more 


beautiful green. The flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable: 
they hang in catkins like thoſe ef the hazel; and the fruit, 
which is dry and light, grows on a different part of the 
new !!] a | | 8 
There are four kinds of horn beam raiſed in nurſe- 


ies. 1. The common. 2. The hop horn beam. 3. 


Fhe flowering horn beam; and, 4. The horn beam with 
ſtriped leaves. The huſbandman who would plant for ad- 
vantage, has nothing to do with any of theſe except the 
common kind. 1 | | 
The common horn beam is a hardy tree, it will grow 


| In the worſt ſoil and bleakeſt ſituation. It is proper to be 
| Planted on the top of cold hills, and in places fo expoſed, 
that other trees will not grow on them. It will thrive very 


well in hedges, and woods; and is excellent for clumps in 

the bleakeſt and worſt parts of the parks. e 
The beſt way of propagating it is by layers, as the elm. 

It may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, but this is a more tedi- 


ous method. If the ſeeds are prefer'd, they muſt be ga- 


ther'd in September, and ſown three weeks or a month af- 
ter, laying them in the mean time in a dry airy place. 
They will ſometimes come up in five or ſix months, ſome- 
times they will lie till the following ſpring. They are to 
be thin'd ſoon after they appear, and kept clear from weeds, 
and at two years old they are to be removed to another 


part of the nurſery, where they muſt be planted at a greater 


diftance. 'Three or four years after they are to be finally 


removed, and ſet where they are to remain. The method 
by layers is much more expeditious, and the trees grow as 


beautiful that way as the other.. | 4 
The horn beam is very fit for the garden as well as 
field: ſcarce any tree makes a better hedge. When in- 
tended for this uſe, it is to be trained up flat; but when 
planted for timber, it ſhould be trim'd up to grow * 
5 FR g 
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good trunk. The hop hom beam is bester for the garden 
than:the.common, becauſe-this does not drop its dead leaves 
ſo readily, but mop 0g on in ** and are an ill 
night. In it olipping, to a great height 
in a moderate f „ and wall be thick and — 
tom. At rects-firmly, lo that i. ſtands the force of winds ; 
and is a ſhelter to the other growths. 
The leaves, ;belide their beauty in ſhape and colous, 
appear early in ſprin „aud continue lo green in autumn. 
One of the greate — 2 e — is the pag, 
beauty, and. regularity.of the am hedges. 

— —ũ EY tree, whether he 
plant it in hedges, coppice woods, or on waſte grounds; 
and whether he train it for timber, or cut it for ſhrowding. 
He thould carry it up for timber in his better ſoils, and 
{hrowd'it where the ground is poor. The branches ſhoot 
quick, and afford a good fuel; and the trunk cut down at 
a proper time, gives uſeful timber. In coppice woods it 
bears the dropping of the trees left for timber better than 
moſt other kinds. 

The ſmall wood makes good charcoal. The timber is 
pale, firm, and ſtrong; but of an uneven grain. It is 
uſed for many purpoſes where ſtrength is requir'd, more 
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than beauty. ” Nodung i is better for mill coggs : the heads mY 
of beetles and mallets are alſo made of it; and the turners i 
uſe it ſometimes for the ſtronger - and coarſer ware, The ö bl 
worſe you _ make excellent billetting. 1 
HA. A. 1 
of the maple. | Ty 

NJ Orwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of the maple, it ip 

a valuable tree. 


The ſycamore is only a large kind of maple ; and this 
common kind reſembles it in flowers and ſeeds ; and, in 
ſome degree, even in the leaves. The bark of the maple 
is brown and rough : the leaves are broad, and deeply di- 
vided at the ends. The flowers are ſmall and inconfideras 
ble, and the fruit is a kind of keys. | 

In nurſeries they raiſe ſeveral foreign maples, as the Nor- 
way and Virginian ; but the Engliſh planter need not re- 
gard any but the common. 

The beſt foil is a good mellow earth, with Tis fand: 
it does * thrive in tough or 212 folls : but it will Jive 
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Ihe beſt ſituation is in hedge rows on the ſides 


ü . bi "uh It. will: live in coppices and woods, and ap be 


brought to a great value, 
The maple is beſt raiſed from food: The keys are. tobe 


5 d when ripe; and pick d from the flouriſhing trees, 


hey, are to be. ſpread upon the floor of a dry airy room 
ten days, and then ſown. Any waſte piece of ground 


does for a nurſery, the poorer the better; and they are = 


be ſown _ thick in trenches, at {mall distances, and 
with mould. 

They ſhoot early the next ſpring, and require little care. 

At a year and half old they muſt be planted out at two foot 
diftance, and three years — that is a good the to remove 
them to the places where they are to ſtand. - 
Let the farmer avoid wet places, and for the reſt en- 
not do much amiſs, chalk, ſand or gravel will feed the 
maple: only in theſe poorer ſoils, he muſt not expect it to 
grow to any ſize. When he has: a good ſoil, let him train 
it up to a tree thus. 

Let him take off all large ſide ſhoots, leaying only 2 
head and a few little branches to draw up and detain the 
ſap. He will thus bring it to better form than it is com- 
jr ſuppoſed capable of, and will greatly encreaſe its 
value. | 

He is never to ſhrowd the pie, or efdicurs its ſpreading; ; 
for the droppings from it are hurtful, 

The maple is a flow growing tree ; but it makes amends 


In the beauty of the timber, the finer _—_ are of confi- 


derable value. 

The wood is of a cloſe and headed grain : it cuts 2 
and has a firmneſs that holds it together in ſmall works, 
whence it is valued by the turners and carvers. When it 
happens to be vein'd, it is uſed for fine works by the cabi- 


 net-makers, and in inlaying. 


They make. gun ſtocks; and it is turned into cups, 
ſpoons, trenchers, and diſhes, all very beautiful. 

The timber of the pollard maple is moſt curl'd; but it 
grows hollow ſoon in this form. There is no depending 


upon its ſoundneſs, except when tis a ſtandard tree. 


Maple wood: heretofore bore a great price, the Romans 


1 held it next the cedar, The knotty parts are moſt yein'd; 


and what is called French maple, is no other. than the ir- 
regular parts of the trunk of an old maple, that happens to 
keep ſound. That wood e is near the root in an old 
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tree is alſo very beautiful: and ſometimes there ſtand knots 
from the ſurface, which, when cut through and well po- 
liſhed, have a fine variety of veins and marblings. 

The Norway maple is hardy, and may be cultivated 
without difficulty. It will be eafier rais'd to a large tree 
than ours: but its wood, has not that excellence. It more 
reſembles the ſycamore. '__ | | 
In North America, they make ſugar from the juice of 
the maple; it may be done here from the juice of the ſy- 
e ↄ— V 6 

"CHAP. XIV. 

N Of the cherry tree. | 
ys 2 HE cherry tree affords a good timber; and might be 
=» worth planting for that, were there no other advan- 
tage. It is a large and well growing tree, when carried up 
to an height by trimming. Wl Wy 
The bark is brown, and ſmooth ; the leaves are large 
longiſh, and ſhining, the flowers are white, or reddiſh, an 
the fruit is roundiſh, with a kernel included in a hard ſtone. 
We have many kinds of cherry, but there are two princi- 
pal, the black and the red ; and to one or other of theſe all 
the other ſorts are to be refer d; the black cherry being 
ſmall, and the red large. The heart is of the red kind, 
and the variety of others do not deſerve the notice of the 


| huſbandman, who means to plant the cherry as a timber, 


as well as fruit tree. | 3 

The black cherry naturally riſes thus to a tall and well- 
ſhaped tree, and the red may be brought to it. They may 
be rais'd without trouble, and will yield profit enough to 
the planter. The others are cultivated by budding or 
grafting into the wild black or red. cherry ſtock ; becauſe 
thoſe are free ſhooters; this ſhews the huſbandman that it 
is his intereſt to plant them: for the free ſhooting, and 


quick growth of a tree are to him articles of the greateſt 


conſequence. ho . 
The beſt ſoil for the cherry is a loam : it does not require 
a rich earth, but it will not bear the two extreams of clay 
or ſand. In clayey foils its roots are chill'd; and in the 
ſandy they are burnt, but on any other ground it will grow 
_ freely, ha 8 3 
It will grow in any ſituation, but it does not thrive well 
when too much expoſed, as on the tops of hills. It is ob- 
. Bb 2 5 ſerved 
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A Aer 15 7 3 e fon 
timber is moſt valuable when it has e dryer 


1 Abe ch heriy k. io be propagated. by ſowing ; and the beſt 
kind is the black. The Hones ſhould. be be Ri from ſame 


of the beſt fruit of a large Kar tall tree, and us us d ſoon. after 


fon rs Pore wy We he ſown in a * of \ppor 

EA i trenches vered two inches and an half 
Sith the mould, When ey ſhoot, the young trees are 
to be thinn'd, and kept Ha from weeds, and at a year's 
growth they ſhould be removed into a larger bed, and planted 
at eighteen inches diſtance, in rows to foot and an half 
aſunder. boot 0 ds * 

R 5 planted afterwards in h e rows, orcha 

ks, or Warrens, and the proper gilt — * About five 

zna ty ſoot ; the beſt way is in rows, and. theſe ſhould 
forty foot aſunder. Thus they may pe zrain'd up to 
uſeful trees of Ban de t and all the time they will _ 
conſtant profit 

Cherry trees in many — * of England ſtand in 
hedges, and where the K ea is ſecured by pa Fe by is 
2 very gogd method; but in places where. idle people will 
make free with the fruit, the trees will be brake 1 in the ga- 
thering 1 it; and the eds ſpoiled. | 

It is better, in theſe places, to plant 2. pogr field with 
them by way of orchard, and the ground may be tilled be- 
tween them, while young, as if it were clear. The gau- 
tion in ſuch à plantation vis that it be defended from wel- 
terly winds. "Fhe more the trees are carried up for tim 
der, the longer the ground may be tilled between them; 
for when ſul Rer'd to [Say ad at a {mall height, they ſhadow 
the whole ground, and injure any thing ſown upon it by | 
their gripping | 

There is W reaſon. = carrying the cherry tree up 
for timber at preſent, for the fruit bears ſo ſmall a pries + it 

ſcarce pays the charges of gathering in a bad year; and af 5 
fords little profit in the moſt favourable. 

Both the black and the red train'd up for W a by 
cutting off the young branches that would ſpread too much, 
and ji Back the tree to. a top, will grow large, regular, 
and beautiful. They make a good appearance in avenues, 
when rais d for that purpoſe. The cherry in orchards is 
an ill looking tree, but this is not ſo much in its own na- 

1 ture, 
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when in bloſſom, makes an elegant appearance, as al 
e eee eee 
When the cherry tree is tranſplanted from! the nurſery, 
the nfual way is to ent off the large do- right roots: this 
vent : the trees | rifirig in hei 6 5 and makes it fpread irt- 


to branches : bur the contrary is the deſign when the tree 


is rats d for timber; therefore the long root is, in this caſe; 
to be left entire, and the top thoot never fhorevrt'd, = 
| Thoſe who want a few trees may raife them from ſuck- 
ers, from the foots of the old ones, but it is a ficht bet- 
3 way to ſow the ſtones, for the trees are always the 
We fee certain kinds cultivated im particular places, and 
ſome have ſuppoſed they thrive particularly there; hut there 


is nothing miore in this, chan cuſtom. Red cherries are 


cultivated in Kent in fuck pl 7 that they Nave obtained 
à name from the place; td þ | the fame manner black 
chetries feem peculiar, in 4 manner, ts Ffertfordſhiire. But 


] have ſeen as good black cherties in Kent, as in that 


county ; and have eat Kentiſh cherries in Hertfordſhire as 
fine, and from as fair trees, as any in the country from 
which they 2re named. nn... 8 
The red cherry requires a richer ſoil than the black. 
The huſbandman fhould guide himfelf by this ; tiot planting 
black becauſe in one county, er red becauſe he happens to 
live in another; but the red if his foil be better, the black 
if it be worſe. 3 

The ſeaſon for felling the cherry tree is about the mid- 
dle of November; and the value of the timber depends 
upon its being cut at a proper time. „„ 

The woods of the red and black are very much alike, 
but that of the black is fineſt, it is not only valuable for 
its beauty but its ſtrength. It will grow to an height and 
thickneſs in the trunk, to afford good beams for building; 
and they are equal to any timber, except the oak: it is 
alſo fit for the cabinet-maker as well as the carpenter. 

Of all the European woods none ſo much reſembles ma- 
hogany. Theſe trees are rarely raiſed for this purpoſe ; 
and that what is called cherry tree wood 1s cut from the 
red or black cherry indifferently, and juſt as it happens a 
tree has been cut down; but under theſe difadvantages 
chairs and tables are mw of it, which have an appear- 
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brought much nearer by proper card. 
Mahogany is not of its beautiful colour when firſt cut, 


ance of that-elegant wood, and the reſemblance. might be 


Time gives it the greateſt. value, and when it is freſh 
- wrought into cabinet-work, they rub it with ſeveral things 


to ſtain it. They uſe a red earth, dug in the iſle of Wight: 


and from the colour it gets by this, and well oiling, it be- 


comes of that hue we ſo much admire. Let 2 piece of 


timber from the ſound trunk of a black cherry tree be 
- wrought in the fame manner,  rub'd with the ſame red 


earth, and oil'd as the mahogany is, and it would be found 


nearly equal in beauty. 


ls it not worth the planter's while to raiſe a tree which 
will be next to the oak in ſtrength, and next to the ma- 


8 5 PA ROT OE yrs ae a 

If the ſize of the timber be objected by thoſe who have 

not much obſerved the tree: we inform ſuch, that there 

are black cherry trees in the hedges in ſame parts of Hert- 
i height in the trunk ; and 

when it ſhall become common to raiſe it for the timber, 

we ſhall ſee larger and finer, . There is nothing in nature 


to prevent it; moſt of the form of trees is owing, to the 
management when young. 


The cherry tree will grow in woods, and though it 
bear little fruit will riſe ſtrait, and with a tall trunk ; nor 


is any tree fitter to be mixed among coppice woods, for it 


does little hurt by its ſhade, 


C H A P. XLVI. 
O the pear tree. 


W E are here to mention another tree which is ſo ge- 


nerally looked upon as a fruit, that it is rarely con- 
ſidered as a timber tree, although its wood is, in many in- 


ſtances, ſuperior to any other. We hope to remove it from 


the orchard to the hedge, and to ſnew the huſbandman he 
has as much reaſon to value what is called the worſt kind, 
The pear tree, when properly managed, is large and 
tall. The bark is rough, the leaves are roundiſh, and the 


- flowers reſemble apple bloſſoms, but they are whiter; The 


fruit is naturally ſmall, longiſh, and larger at the end fas- 
theſt from the ſtalk, Art has brought in a multitude af 
varieties of taſtes, colours, and names of pears, but _ 

| : . | hul- 
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Huſbandman has nothing to do with theſe. He is to con- 


ſider the tree for its timber, and the only kind that ſhould. 


be planted. for that purpoſe is the common choak pear, 
called in ſome places the wild pear : from this all the reſt 
have been produced by culture; and it is that of which 


perry is made. It grows freely in hedges, and will eaſily 


be trained up for timer. 75 
| . It will grow in any - ſoil. It bears a moderate degree of 
moiſture, without any injury, but too much will hurt the 
timber before any viſible ſign of decay appears on the leaves 
or branches. i e If | f e 


It will grow as well on flat ground as the ſides of hills, 
but it does beſt where there is a depth of ſoil. The pear 
tree is beſt raiſed from ſeeds. For this purpoſe the huſ- 


bandman is to mark a fair tree, and gather the fruit when 


full ripe. - A poor piece of ground is to be choſen for a 
' nurſery, and the trees are to be rais'd and train'd up, as 
directed for the cherry. Only taking great care on the laſt 


removal, not to injure the main root. 


The pear tree thus will grow to a conſiderable height, | 
with a ſtrait and fingle trunk, before it begins to bear any 
fruit; but when it has once began, the produce will be 


yearly very great; and the fruit, though poor in taſte, 


will yield a 2 profit, if made into perry, which is eaſily 
vintners and wine coopers are always ready | 


donę; for. 
to take it in any quantity... | | 

The 1 ſent up to London was never yet enough 
for the demand. ROY | IF > 


o 


While the trees are enriching their owner yearly by their 


fruit, they will be growing up to timber. A proper ſup- 


ply of young ones ſhould be planted againſt the time of 
felling, that they may yield fruit when the others are gone. 


If they are planted in hedge rows, forty foot is a good diſ- 


tance; and four or five years before the old ones are to 
be felled, there ſhould be brought a ſupply of about fix. 
years growth from the [nurſery : . theſe ſhould be planted 


one between each couple of the old ones. | 
The timber of the pear tree is of a fine grain. It cuts 
eaſily, and takes a beautiful poliſh. It is equal to any for 
the fineſt works of the turner; and the carvers are fond of 
it. It is in ſome places wrought into tables, chairs, and 
other furniture. In the beauty of its colour, cloſeneſs and 
evenneſs of grain, and yielding to all inſtruments in 
working, it is ſuperior 3 wy wood whatſoever, There 
| 4 ; is 
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is at preſent « ceriin maſher far bu if, te ſupply wor 

DTT AR ON SO LATETOONe\. 
CHAP. NI. | 

| . Of the bund. 

1 is a tree of ſmall ftature, birt „ 


the other fruit kinds; and — - ith fmall- 
neſs, 52 ſuſficient value to | make ie worth the hrſbandmams 


The hazel is a low ſhrub with bond dented. Hs, 
and a brown fmooth bark. The flowers are in a kind of 
catkins. The fruit grows in a different pate ne 
and uſually in cluſters of three er four 

The filberd is the hazel improved by calure;; amd be- 
ſide this we mett with 2 litele white nat hazel j-a or 
comm hazel ; _—_ mga. ro white .— 

- nut, which 8 angulated on 
— oa | Theſe have been raiſed row che commens- ha-+ 
zel, and are not worth the huſbandman's regard, le is 
to ſtick to the natura} wild ſhrub, RP 1 


diners. 
grow on the pe 


The hazel is 2 hardy feud, it will 

| ſoils, and ftand in all expoſures. This is 2 great 

its value, for it will ſueceed where other wees would ry 

It will ow in the tougheſt or the lookſt foils; in clay, 

and in and lowiſhes very well i in ftony grounds. ut 

the r. and ee that ſuit moſt 2 Wich 1 it, ate a 
freſh light earth, on the ſide of a hill... 

N propagate the hazel from fuckers} but che be 
is from ſeed, arid this drank that De e 
white te take any other. 

Let the huſbandman gather a n 
thord ughly ripe; from the moſt flouriſhing trees. Let a 
bed of fra be ſpread” upbm the floor of forme cool room, 
and thefe nuts laid on it, covering them with a little more 
dry ſand. Thus they ate to lie the whole winter. In 
February they are to be ſown in trenches, it a pdor ground, 
and tranſplanted when they are of two years growth. They 

are to ſtand a couple of my in their new place; and ther 
to be removed to the hedge rows, or elſewhere, whers 
they are to remain. 


W. 4 copies is raiſed from ſed, the nuts * 
wth 


_ raiſed ſingly im very large 


tion to cut. This is a 


Sn A. © a. A000. =. 9h, - 0 
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ſoin among the reſt; or it may be thicken'd — by 


tranſplanting more oi them into t. 
Nurſerymen propagate their flberds by layers; but 


though this may be the beſt way, when ws are raiſed. for 


"RILEY ſowing is beſt for ether p 
| r 
— op muſt be ins Lac ER inches of the 
gre They ate protty large when 
this may be done the firſt yea; but if it is better 
let 8 — _ 

When they are planted i in onride, they 1e in to fall 
with the reſt of the growth, at twelve or thirteen 


old; and, after the. firſt cutting, 2 may — or 


eight years. 

No ſhrub anſwers detter for the thickening af 2 cops 
pie, by laying down a branch. One long pole chop d 
half through near the ground, and cover d * its Whole 
lei —— with earth, aeg ic doin 

z peg, will yield 4 row of. ſane ſhoots. 


The hazcl,* when cui at ten years growth, We 


good price. It is eſtsemed by the 
many other occafiors z and, in ſome patts . eng, 5 is 
for this ſervice. Its 


fruit are à great 3 for they occaſion its being 
broke and torn to pieces by 


great reaſon 


planting 
hazel in hedge rows, where elſe it would thrive very well 
and grew to uſe. Not that it is by 


ſkrub- for the ſerviceable parts of a hedge, for it does 
een nor does it bear plaiſhing : x alſo wints 
thorns 


Fs beſt to raiſe it ſingly in plantations for the beg. 
makers, or among coppice wood. It is uſed alſo 2 
thatcher, and for the making of hurdles, Its fine taper ſhoots 


—— 

ebe of the hazel burn to a fins light 
. —— and are, in ſome places uſed for making gun 
powder. The chips are uſed by the wine 3 and are 
a very m inen, for the fining ae 
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any means à good 


re uſed for fiſhing rods, and the worſt of it is.very good 
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ena r. xm. 
Ee the bucktborn. 


HIS is another ſhrub, whoſe fruit is of value: indeed 
of ſo much, that one is ſurprized the huſbandman 
ſhould not think it worth while to give it generally a place 
in his hedges. It will, in a tolerable ſoil, grow as freely 
there as any other kind; and it anſwers the purpoſe of fen- 
Cing better . than many that are conſtantly planted there 
from cuſtom, and without any particular reaſon, or any 
ͤ— or nnd 
It is a ſhrub of ten or twelve foot high, the bark is brown 
and ſmooth, the leaves are oblong, and the flowers are 
ſmall. The fruit is a berry, roundiſh, black when ripe, 
and juicy, containing fogr hard ſeeds, which are rounded on 
one fide, and flatted on the other. OTE OH, £47 
The people who gather the berries. frequently, though 
very diſhoneſtly, bring thoſe of the black alder, and ſome 
other ſhrubs' among them: the berries of the black alder 
moſt reſemble them, but there are only two ſeeds in each. 
The buckthorn loves a light and rich foil. We ſee it 
in hedges on other kinds of ground, but it does not flou- 
riſh when it has not free room to ſpread its roots, and 
plenty of nouriſhment. For ſituation, a flat toward the 
bottom of a hill is the beſt ; but there is no need to be very 
ſtrict in theſe things: it may be planted among the quick 
of a hedge any where; only if there be choice of ſoils 
and ſituations, it will bear its fruit more plentifully and 
conſtantly, and it will ripen it better on theſe than others. 
It is to be propagated by ſowing : and for this purpoſe 
the berries ſhould be gathered from a thriving tree late- in 
autumn, when they are thorough ripe z and ſown immedi- 
ately in ſhallow trenches, in a bed of a loamy and light foil. 
When the young trees firſt appear, they ſhould be wa- 
tered a little, if the ſeaſon be dry, and kept clear of weeds ; 
after this they ſhould be treated exactly in the manner of 
the floe or black thorn plant, and planted with the quick 
on the bank in making of the hedge ; where they will 
grow up with the reſt. One plant of buckthorn may be 
fet at every. fifteenth of quick. | Es 
The ſtem will grow to the common bigneſs of the hedge 
woad, and when cut in the plaiſhing and thg hedge, will 
aniwer the uſual purpoſes ; and in the mean tis every = 
| f ere 
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there will be a great quantity of the berries which ſell at 
a conſiderable price. The apothecaries buy them to make 
2 purging ſyrusß. 
e e oe A I 
© Of th allt. 


HE alder has been mentioned as uſeful for defending 
= a mellow ſhore from the ſtream of a river : but we are 
here to enquire more at large into its nature 

The black alder, whoſe berries are mixed among thoſe 
of buckthorn at the markets, is a little ſhrub no way al- 
lied to the right alder, except in the ſhape of the leaf. - 
The alder is as commonly raifed a very large ſhrub, con- 
fiſting of a number of tall and thick ſhoots riſing from one 
ſtump ; but it may be raiſed ſingly, and in form of a tree; 
and will ſo acquire a very conſiderable bigneſs. The bark 
is ſmooth, and of a purpliſh brown; the leaves are large, 
roundiſh and clammy: the flower is in a catkin in the 
manner of the hazel ; and the fruit is a ſmall light cone 
produced on a different part of the tree, and ſeldom much 
regarded. | | Woes Sexy $5 |; 
The proper ſoil for the alder is a rich black mould in a 
flat near the edge of a river: it thrives particularly where 
the water every now and then floats the ground, and lies 
ſome time upon it. The little rivers of Buckinghamſhire 
and Hertfordſhire, that run through rich meadows, have 
a large quantity of fine alders upon their banks; and 
where they overflow frequently, new trees riſe from the 
ſpreading roots of the adjoining ones in great abundance, 
The great benefit of this tree is, that it will live and 
thrive in ſuch places as will not agree with any other kinds. 
If ſuch grounds were univerſally planted with alder, it 
would be of great benefit to the owners, as there is a con- 
fant demand for the timber, though at a ſmall price. 
The propagation of the alder is extreamly eaſy, for the 
raiſing it in the uſual manner in clumps of poles; but more 
care is requir'd in propagating it for a tree. TY 
The alder will riſe from ſowing the little cone or fruit, 
but this is a tedious way. The common method is to cut 
the poles into truncheons of a yard long, and ſet theſe in 
the ground in a rich wet earth. They will grow as 
readily as the willow ; and ſend up a great many ſhoots, 
which is the common intention in the planting them. 1 
| | 2 | C 
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The truncheonms are to be planted in the heginning of 
April. Some cut them inmredittely for that p Fo- 
chers in October, tying them in bundles, and Iexving them 
with the larger end in water all winter, and then planting 
them in ſpring. This they do to make ſtrte of their grow- 
ing, but it is an unneceſſary trouble: they generally ftrike 
root very freely; and if there be any doubt, tis but plant- 
ing ſomo ſpare ones, and thoſd which de riot take may be 


pn method is to plant a piece of the root of an 
alder deep in the mud croſswiſe, that a tree — —— 
it. This deep lzying in of the root feeures it from injury 
by winds. ers bury a long pole of alder, cutting off 
| both ends, and it will ſhoot up many branches, which 
ars to be cat off near the ground, and then left to flroot 
many poles from each place whore they were cut. : 
Bat ffiough all theſe methods are uſed with ſomie ſue- 
cefs, we ſhall advide a huſtandman to a courfe quite dif- 
ferent from them all; which is, to raiſe the alder from 
_ im the manner as deſeribed under the article ebm. 
tree whatſoever takes in this method more freely. 
The ſhoots rooting immediately, and bearing tranſplanting 
excellentty. 5 
The * for this purpoſe mult be in ſome wet place 
by a river fide, cherte a few fidols of alder will afford 4 
continual ſupply. A year after the laying, the fhoots are 
to be taken off and tratfplanted, To this purpoſe let there 
bs a number of holes dug at feven foot diflance, Theſe 
maſt be two foot deep : the young trees muſt be taken up 
carefully, and ptanted at leaſt a foot and half deep upon 
ſome looſe mould in the bottom of the hole, and the 
earth well put in about them. Every ſhoot wilt thus grow, 
and no method is ſo certain or fo advantageous. | 
One year aftsr they are planted let the owner go over 
them, and take notice which are the fineſt, ſtrongeſt and 
ſtraiteſt ſhoots ; theſe are to remain as they ſtand, but the 
weaket he is to cut down within ſix inches of the ground. 
The number to be left for trees ſhowhd be about half, and 
the others will ſhoot up from the cutting in long and ſtrait 
. Poles in the uſual way. Thus he will have a parcel of 
alders fiſing up to trees, fo far as their nature will bear, 
and another parcel of the ufual kind, which are to be fel- 
led as common alders, while the others remain like the 
timber trees in a coppice, increaſing in bigneſs and = 
| 5 ue, 
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lue, and ſtanding throughout ſeveral cuttings of the 
ſmaller r 5 


Alders in the common way, are to be gut once in four 
vag ti : | | , 2 ö 

The bazk of this tree was at one time in uſe among the 
dyers for black, but at preſent is cps. While it 
was uſed to this purpoſe, the time of felling the alder was 
in ſpring, becauſe the bark then came off eaſy. At preſent 
tis felled in November and December, and the wood is 
found of a greater firmneſs than it uſed to be when cut in 

It is proper to bark the larger and better pieces of the al- 
der, tho the bark be not uſed for there breed worms 


under the bark which 1 the timber, but it is ſeldom . 


hurt by them when that is oft. 


No tree grows quicker than the alder, nor does any of 
the ſoft wood kinds make a better return in profit: tis a 
wonder it ſhould. be any where neglected where there js 
ground fit. for it. The farmer always finds. purchaſers at a 
better prige for his old and large alders; therefore he ſhould 
raiſe a quantity of trees to ſuch a ſize. 08 8 

Ihe ſmaller poles make hurdles and gates; and of the 
larger pieces, chairs, country utenſils, and clogs and ſhoe 
heels are made. 5 


It bears to lie wet as well as any wood, but it myſt be al- 


ways in water, for if it be ſometimes dry and at other 
times wet, it periſnes quickly. We read in old authors, 
that the alder was made the foundation of bridges, and 
buildings in boggy grounds: and it ſtands upon record that 


there is 2 great deal of alder uſed under our old bridge at 


London, and under the Rialto at Venice. : 
Some ſay alder hardens under water, till it becomes a 
kind of ſtone, but this is falſe. It will laſt a vaſt while on 
theſe occaſions ; and if a ſupply of large alder could be had 
for ſuch works as are to remain under water, there would 
be a ſufficient demand. This may be done on the methods 
here laid down. | | _ 
The alder ſerves excellently for piles of all kinds ; and 
faggots of this wood are good for laying in the trenches, 
cut through boggy grounds to prevent their filling up. The 
poles ſell to the hop planters, and the ſmall branches make 
good charcoal for gun powder. "bag | * 
The great conſumption of the large and ſound timber 
would be among the turners. It is a firm light wood, 1 
| that 
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that bowls, diſhes, and the like made from it, would be 
preferable in that reſpe& to thoſe of beech, and ſmoother 
and handſomer than thoſe of elm. _ 

There is a toughneſs in ſound alder that will make it 
bear turning very thin; and it is uſeful to the carver.: 
anſwering freely to his chiſſel, and yet holding together in 
fine work. 

A plantation of alder, beſide the eaſe with which it is 
made; and its readineſs to flouriſh where other trees will 
not grow, has this farther advantage, that the leaves and 

| young ſhoots are ſo ill taſted, no creature will crop them. 

J have named all theſe advantapes, that x more _ be 
RU to e it than do at preſent. 


C H A P. I. 
Of the willow. 


HIS is another of the watery trees, which, FOE 

frequent enough in ſome places, is not nearly 10 much 
dee as it might be; and which, under a better ma- 

ement, would yield great advanta 
The white willow grows to a con iderable large and tall 
tree. The bark is pale, rough and cracked; the wood 
light and whitiſh : the leaves are long and narrow. The 
flowers are ſmall, thready, and form'd into a kind of ſpike : 
the fruit grows on other trees of the ſame kind, /and con- 
tains a downy ſeec. 
| There are ſeveral kinds of willow; but only a few of 
them are worth the huſbandman's notice : the ozier and 
the fallow are properly of the willow kind, but theſe dif- 
fering from the eommon in many reſpects, ſhall be treated 

of in ſeparate chapters. Among the others the common 

tall willow, or white willow, which freely riſes into a 
tree, is the principal in value. Next to this is the large 
leav'd green willow, which is generally kept a Pollard. The 
others are inferior. 

The proper ſoil of the willow is a damp rich earth; near 
waters, and in flat grounds. Of the two kinds, the white 
will do with leaſt moiſture : the green leav'd kind, which is 
beſt kept for ſhrowding, loves the wetteſt places. Let the 
farmer keep this in his remembrance : for on theſe careful 
diſtinctions, depends in a very great degree, the _— 
of plantations, | 
| * willow is eaſily propagated ; for it will taks root in | 

any 
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any form, and thrive wherever there is water. The white 


will thrive in clayey and loamy ſoils, and will often riſe to a 
Conſiderable ſtature in hedges, and waſte grounds. 
The common method of propagating the willow is 
cutting poles of ten foot long: theſe are to be ſtruck: 
one way at the bottom, and thruſt two foot and a half 


deep into the ground, This is ſo eafy and expeditious, 
that few will think of any other. None is better for the 
reen willow, which 'is intended for a pollard, becauſe a 
ittle advance in height gives it the proper length of trunk, 
and the ſhrowds naturally grow from the top. But for 
rating trees of the white — we prefer layers. Theſe 


are procured with the greateſt eaſe, as directed under the 
article elm, only chuſing a wet piece of ground for the 


ſtools; and being afterwards planted in deep holes, as di- 
rected for the alder, = take firm root, and grow up with 
ſurprizing quickneſs. When theſe trees ſtand on a mode- 


rately dry ſoil, ow riſe to a ſound and good timber, con- 
1 


ſiſting of a large blea, and a rediſh heart, which is firm 
and beautiful, and bears a tolerable price. * 
The beſt time of planting the willow is the end of Fe- 
bruary: and if the common method by poles be uſed, it 
will be proper to let them ſtand with the end in water, 


that is to be thruſt into the _m four or five days be- 


fore they are planted. The diſtance ſhould be about fifteen 
foot, and care muſt be taken not to rub up the bark in 


| thruſting the ſtake into the ground. 


The green willow in the pollard form, is of fo quick 
growth, that it may be cut once in four years. The 
ſeaſon is November or February, and one is as well as the 
other. But as this tree is of ſuch ſpeedy growth, it is 
alſo of quick decay.  - | | 
Pollard willows ſhould never ſtand longer than five and- 
twenty years: a freſh ſupply ſhould be raiſed againſt that 
time, by planting new ſtakes between; and the old ones 
ſhould then be grub'd up while their trunk is ſound'; for 
ſoon after that time, and often before, it grows hollow, 
and moulders away into a kind of touch-wood. . 
The miſchief begins at the top, where the wet gets in 
after cutting off the ſhrowds, and thence penetrates all the 
way down. | 1 a 
Pollard trees of this kind muſt be carried to a height a- 
bove the reach of cattle, before they are ſuffer'd to ſhoot 
for a head. 4 
When 
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When the white willow is raiſed for a tree, the uſual} 
Are is to be taken in trimming it up, to lot no large fide 
branches ſhaot; and to leave a few ſmall ones to bring up 
and detain the ſap in the trunk: by this means it vill 
£0 a tall and well looking tree. F 
I Inis kind may alſo be cut for ſhrowding, and either is 
of great uſe this way in places where fuel is ſcarce, for 
they yield a great quantity, and a quick return. A perſon 
who has but a moderate number, by allotting them into 
Four diviſions, and cutting one part every year, may have 
The willow is of great uſe alſo in hedges in proper 
Moils: The ſtakes being made of this wood, will all grow, 
and at once continue firm, and thicken the hedge. 
The wood anſwers the purpoſes of the alder, and many 
others; the poles make hurdles and fences, and withs for 
the tying up of faggots. They are uſed by the thatchers 
inſtead of ihazel ; and they burn into an excellent light 
charcoal. An acre of your will at eleven years growth 
yield a hundred load of this wood. The large wood is 
uſed 'by-the-turners, and when good, brings a conſiderable 


burns exccilently. 7 bp. Cone iy RE | 
When che willow is raiſed in a tree, and has a long 

and found trunk, it be cut into boards, and uſed in 

— ne BO Tn en 
autiful. | 5 | DS 


riſe 


on. Of he orier. 


# 8 HE ozier is a ſmall willow. From the uſes for which 
it is raiſed, it requires a different management. | 
It reſembles the willow in appearance, but that is ſmal- 
ler, its ſhoots are longer and flenderer, and its leaves alſo 
longer: theſe are narrow, and in the beſt Kind green on the 
upper ſide, but whitiſh, and woolly underneath. 

The ozier loves a wet and low ground, near waters. It 
thrives beſt in marſhy places, near the edges of large ri- 
vers; or in thoſe little iſlands that are form'd by the break- 
ing of their current ; and every way ſurrounded by the wa- 
ter. The ground for an ozier bed ſhould be a rich black 
mould; and this is very common in theſe low and wet 
ſituations. „ | b ©. oO! 
The 
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The deſign in planting the ozier is, that it may ſhoot. 
out a great quantity of fine ſlender twigs, to be cut at a 
ſmall growth. There is no occaſion for a trunk either of 
the pollard or timber form. This would only exhauſt a 
great deal of the nouriſhment, and deprive the ſhoots of 
it; neither are they ſo apt to riſe ſtrait and fine, unleſs 
they begin near the ground. 5 ipF 4 

The ozier is. raiſed as the other willows, by truncheons 
or ſtakes driven into the ground; and it is proper always 
to let a certain quantity of the ſhoots ſtand for a due growth 
for this purpoſe, when the reſt are cut. As theſe. are not 
to riſe in a trunk, they muſt not be above four foot in 
length, and three foot of this muſt be thruſt into the 

round, . 

N They will thus have a fine ſupply of roots; and begin- 
ning to ſhoot ſo near the earth, all the nouriſhment will be 
carried up into the twigs. 1% N EE 8 Mir 

The ftakes are to be planted at three foot diſtance : the 
twigs riſe from their tops ; and being cut down pretty cloſe, 


in the manner of ſhrowding pollard trees, they ſend up a 


new ſet of twigs again almoſt immediately, which ſoon. 
grow to their proper ſize. Pe 

The time of cutting oziers is in September. Many waſte 
pieces of wet ground might yield a great profit by them. 

If ſtakes of proper bigneſs cannot be had, more time 
will be requir'd to raiſe the ozier bed; but it may be done 
from ſmaller ſets. Theſe are to be cut four or hve foot 
long, and ſtuck at the ſame diſtances into the ground. 
They will grow freely; and after three years they are to 
be cut down, Within a foot of the earth, from thence 
will riſe the twigs in great abundance ; and they will con- 
tinue affording. a ſupply of them many years. ; 

The fineſt and beſt ozier is that with long leaves, white 
underneath ; but there are ſeveral others that anſwer the 
purpoſe. The twigs are of conſtant and ready ſale, The 
baſket-maker's work depends upon them; and there is a 
great conſumption among fiſhermen. The wheels, as 
they are called, for catching eels and other fiſh, are made 
of them: and baſkets, hampers, and the like, of which 
the demand is, in a manner, endleſs and unlimited. 

The quick growth of the. twigs is a great article in the 
profit of an ozier holt, for they are cut every year; and 
the heads that bear them grow for a long time more and 
more buſhy after every cutting. A. vaſt profit is made with 
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will be fit to cur before the white thorn is half grown, 
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ſcarce any expence ; annually returned and increaſed e 


year; and this upon ground fit for nothing elſe; ae 


ozier will and flouriſh on ground that is ſo looſe and 
wet, that it would not afford hold for the root of any other 
kind of plantation. 8 gt | 

As the. ſtems. of the ozier will decay in time, let the 
huſbandman take care to have a ſupply. Nothing is ſo 
eaſy: for tis only ſticking into the ground ſome twigs be- 
tween the ſtems, which will take their time to root them- 
ſelves, and grow. to a due bigneſs; and when properly cut, 
will be ready to yield their produce as the old ones begin 
to decay. 33 | e 


CHAP. LIL 
Of the ſallow. 


4 HE fallow is properly. a kind of willow, but ſo far 
1 different in its cultivation and uſe, that it properly 
falls under a diſtinct conſideration $7508 

There are ſeveral kinds; and all anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſes : but the kind of fallow which will beſt anſwer the 
farmers care is that with a roundiſh leaf, of a pale green co- 
lour and roug 1 This is common in hedges, and it is from 
this he ſhould raiſe his ſtock. ms 

The proper ſoil is a rich black earth, where there is 
ſome moiſture :. its moſt favourable ſituation is in the damp 
part of a coppice,, or in a hedge row in a flat meadow, 
where there is a wet ditch at the bottom. Mo 

In theſe places the fallow riſes to moſt perfection, but it 
is not confined to theſe : it will grow in loamy or clayey 


. ſoils far from water, and in almoſt any ſituation. 


The advantage of planting it in its moſt' favourable foil 
is, that it grows quick. It is an excellent ſhrub to mix 
with. white, tharn in hedges, and in this caſe it will be fit 
for cutting every four years; fo that it yields doubly the 
wood of any other kind in a fence; and at the fame 


time improves and ſtrengthens it. 


The fallow may be propagated as the willow and ozier, 


by ticking ſtakes into the ground: but when it is ſet in a 


hedge, the beſt method is to plant the ſets with the white 

thorn. Tr | | 
They ſhould be planted on the oppoſite fide of the 

bank from the white thorn of the hedge ; becauſe they 


bs 


% 
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If ſets are not r pieces of fallow twigs of 2 
| port r en ank 


may be let into the bank 
ſlope-wife, at proper diffatices. The beft method is to make 
an hole with an iron crow, for if the fallow ſtake be thruſt. 
in of itfelf, the bark is oftem injurelt. : 

Chalk and ſand are ſoils on which the fallow will not 
thrive, A loamy earth in the neighbourhood of water, 
will make it puſn at a great rate: fafter indeed than in pure 
mould, becauſe of the warrhth and the free paſſage of the 
water; But the woot! is fitmer when it grows om a good 
m ; 3 : ; - . | ; 

The beſt time for cutting this fhrub is early in ſpring ; 
and it them ffioots out almolt inſtantly. The uſbandman 
ſhonld ufe ſome care in the manner of doing it. It is a 
common complaint that fallow ſtumps are not lafting : if 
this were true the dbjetion would not be of great force, 
they are fv eaſily ſupplied ; but it is the careleſs manner of 
cutting, that makes them decay. If the ſhoots be ill cut, 
their ends left long and ſtraggling, and haggled by a clumſy 
workman, they will let in we and decay the ftumps : 
but let them be cut off cloſe and ſmooth, and at a proper 
ſeaſon, and the fallow ſhall laſt as long as the thorn. 

The quantity of wood produced by the fallow is of great 
advantage to the farmer, for he always has it ready to 
make up, thicken” and mend his fences. The poles are 
uſed for hurdles, and when they are larger they turn to 
better account in making rails, and rafters. „„ 

We propos d to raiſe the alder into a timber tree, and 
the ſame may be done with the ſallow. | 

Though we uſually fee it a low flirub, it may be rais'd 
from layers, as the alder, and train'd into a regular well- 
bodied tree; In the damp parts of the woods it will grow 
among the other timber. And plants of it thus fais'd, 
may be left ſtandards in the felling of coppices, while 
thoſe that grow in tlie uſual way are cut with the reſt. 

This way it affords a firm and _ wood, that ſplits 
eaſily with the grain, and may be uſed on many | 
in country building. FS 8 

The heart of fallow, when rais'd into a tree, is red, 
and very firm: tis ſaid, if kept dry it will laſt as long as 
the oak, and I have ſeen trees from which very large beams 


of it might have been cut; ſome of them being fiſty foot 


high, and of a good thickneſs. | Tas 
No ſhrub requires more care to defend it from cattle 
| my x than 
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ground by a chop almoſt through, at the bottom, and laid 
in a ſmall trench opened for that purpoſe : in this let it 
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than this, in the common way of. raiſing : for the young 


ſhoots are ſweet. The value of the wood, in this way, 


conſiſts in the length and ſtraitneſs of the poles, which will 
often grow to ten or twelve foot: they will naturally riſe 
to this if uninjur'd, but the cattles biting off the tops makes 
them buſhy, ſhort, and irregular. Ts 

It is beſt for the root to cut the fallow poles in ſpring, 
but it is for the advantage of the wood to cut it in winter. 
Therefore- when the poles are large, and likely to. bring a 


price from the turner and joiner, they ſhould be cut in 


November; but when they are ſmall, and deſign'd for 
fire wood, or-repairing of fences, it is beſt in ſpring. 

One advantage the fallow has over other ſhrubs, whe- 
ther in an hedge or coppice, is, the eaſe wherewith it 
thickens. them where there are vacancies by laying down. 
A pole of fallow of ten foot long, may be brought to the 


be peg'd down, and cover d with mould; and there will 
riſe a foreſt of ſallows from it; as many of which may be 
ſuffered to grow as are needful. OE 
In moſt places where there are ſallows, the ground ſeems 
to produce young trees of the ſame kind, as it were of 
itſelf, often at a conſiderable diſtance from the old ones. 
Theſe riſe from the ſeed; they may be taken up, and 


train'd to good trees: but the method by layers is equally 
REES | 5 


c HAP. UI. 
f © © - 


T: HE fir is not native of this country, but which may 
be propagated here with great advantage. Its uſes are 
ſufficiently known; and every huſbandman muſt wiſh he 
had it in his power to raiſe it. How far that may be done 
profitably ſhall. be ſhewn. : 15 
_ The fir is an ever-green; tall, ſtately, and of an ex- 
treamly regular growth. The bark is of a pale rediſh 
brown, rough, and crack'd: the leaves are ſmall, ſlender, 
and grow in vaſt abundance on every part of the branches: 
the flower is a kind of catkin, and the fruit grows on 2 
different part of a, tree. It is oblong, hard, and ſcaly, 
and is called a fir cone, and by the vulgar a pine apple. 
There are ſeveral kinds of fir; and many of them have 
. | been 
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been brought into our curious gardens: but the huſbandman 
who would plant firs muſt chuſe that kind which -is called 
the Norway fir, or ſpruce fir, which is the ſort that affords 
the fine deals we have from that country. . This is called 
by authors the common fir, or the pitch tree; and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the others by the fmallneſs of the leaf, 
2 by wmhe Trurt hanging dom. 

There are two or three other very hardy kinds which 


have been long cultivated in ſome parts of England, and 


may be worth notice, but this is the ſtandard and principal 
ſort. . „ 
The firſt of theſe others is the Corniſh fir. The leaves 
grow like thoſe of the yew tree. and the fruit is very long 
and hangs down. This was originally an American tree, 
but ſome of them planted, many years ſince, in Corn- 
wall and Devonſhire, till live and thrive there exceedingly. 


Fhe others are the ſmall: con'd fir, and the ſhort leav'd 


fir, both theſe came alſo from America, but there are ma- 
ny trees of them in Devonſhire and Cornwall, where they 
were long fince planted, and have grown to a great ſize. 
There are ſome other kinds that will bear our climate: 
but the firſt named ſpecies is moſt immediately to the plan- 
ter's pupoſe. | 1 | | 
He may mix ſome of the others among that ſpecies, to 
ſee the different ſucceſs, as this kind of planting is but new 
in England, with a view to uſe. Perhaps in ſome places 
one of the American firs may ſucceed where the Norway 
kind would not ; in that caſe it will be right to raiſe ſuch, 
and try their value at the market. 3 | 
The beft ſoil for fir trees is a poor, ftony, or gravelly 
land, where there is clay at the bottom ; and their moſt fa- 
vourable ſituation is on the tops and ſides of hills. This 
would be a ſufficient reaſon for cultivating them in Eng- 
land, becauſe a great deal of ſuch ground is waſte with us, 
though we ſhall ſhew no inch of land need be left waſte, 
except by the careleſſneſs of the owner. 5 | 
Though a ftony ſoil with a clay bottom be beſt for fir 
trees, it is not the only kind in which they will thrive, 
Firs of vaſt bulk grow in Norway and in North America, 
on cold clay, and in lower ſituations: on chalky hills alſo 


it thrives excellently. It does not ſucceed in looſe ſandy 


\ foils, nor in the rich mellow earth, where there is little 
or no admixture, but in almoſt any other it will ſucceed. 

There are ſeveral plantations of them in different coun- 
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12 where they grow well on variqus ſoils; but by ex- 
Wer de the ground, I have found that they fucceed beſt 
ere is a clay at the bottom; and where they ſtand 


IM produces them on cold rocky mountains : = 
fee by the examples already cited, it is a tree which wil 
grow in this country ; we have enough of theſe rocky hills 
P little value, we ſhould try whether this tree may 1 not be 

ited upon them to advantage. 
he f is to be raiſed from ſeed. 
Let the fruit, or cones, be gather d when — 


1 from a large and well growin Wrhere and ſ pread up- 


on the floor of a dry airy Sam. here let them lie all 
winter. 

1 the firſt week of March prepare the ground for them 
Fre two or three times. 

1 let a ſpot of two foqt wide be broke and leyelled 
pade at every ten fopt diſtance; and let the ſeeds 
is 50 gut of the fruit, that haue lain the winter drying. 
hey muſt be thrown into a large tub of river water 
over night, and taken out in the morning ne their cells 
will then really a 4 and the ſeeds may be taken out. 
n each ſpot of the earth levelled b the ſpade, let 
Let them be CO» 
ver'd an inch with mould ; and a little piece of a furze be 
ja. over them. This will keep. the birds off; and will 
alſo make the ground a little moiſt, which will promote 
their ſhooting. 

When the young trees appear, the furze buſh is to be 
taken off, and with twa or three athers is to be ſtuck in 
the ground round about each ſpot ;. this will ſerve to keep 

the ſun and winds, as well as other enemies to young 
plantatio 

Three © or * plants will riſe in each ſpot. When they 

are at a little height, the earth ſhould be drawn up about 


he ſtems, and thus they are to remain three years, laying 


ſome looſe ſtuff about them, ee the group it 'an 
Warm. 

At three years growth all the plants of each ſpot are to 
be taken up, except one: the faireſt and ſtrongel is to be 
left, and care muſt be taken not to diſturb its roots in rai- 
red up the e and to ſettle the earth about it when 

Axe 
hoſe which are . up may be planted in other 
8 3 


3 
„ > and an — 
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ground; and the ſingle vigorqus and thriving ones left in 


. their proper places, will then _ up apace into a beau- 
tiful plantation. Their nearneſs 


| will prevent their ſpread- 
ing into a great quantity of fide branches ; they will run 
up in height, and with a little care form a- beautiful 
plantation of evergreens: 2 great ornament to the place. 
Some litter ſhould be ſtrew'd about the roots to keep the 
2 moiſt. If water be neceſſary, it muſt be given in 
11 quantities. 

Firs may be thus raiſed, and will flouriſh without farther 
care, on chalky or ſtony foils ; and on clayey that are not 
too wet; and beſt of all upon thoſe hills where the huſ- 
bandman finds it difficult to make any uſeful growth thrive. 

They will be a great beauty to the country; and the 
profits cannot fail to be very great. | | 


They ſeem flow in their growth while young: but let 


not that diſhearten the planter; for it is only during che 


firſt years. After ſix or ſeven ſeaſons they, ſhoot up at a 
reat rate; fir trees in England have riſen to ſixty foot 
height, and a proportionable bulk in twenty years. At 
about thirty they will be fit for felling for the common 
uſes, and if the faireſt trees be ſuffer'd to ſtand. ten or 


twelve years longer, they will anſwer the purpoſe of the 


navy, or any other that requite large and fine deals. 
| Gue would moſt wiſh to ſee theſe plantations made a- 


bout the coaſts, where the demand would be always great 
for the timber; but in every place deal is ſo uſeful, that 


it could never want a market. We might raiſe theſe 
trees ſo as to ſupply maſts to our veſſels, and every other 


purpoſe for which ſo much of the timber is annually im- 


ported. 


Deal is in u manner un univerſal wood. in building. Our 


wainſcots, floors, and other parts of the houſe are made 


of it; it is very laſting when kept dry, and tis no little 


advantage to the carver and the joiner, whoſe ſeveral pur- 
poſes it excellently anſwers, that it takes glue particularly 
well. We hope ſome of thoſe who have waſte lands on a 
proper ſoil and fituation will begin the plantation; and then 
the advantage will ſoon make it univerſal, | | 
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E H AP. LIV. 
O the pine tree. 


7 H E reader will perhaps wonder that among the firs 

fit to be raiſed in England, we have not named the 
Scotch fir. But the preſent chapter, and not the preceed- 
ing, is its proper place. The pines and firs differ by ob- 
vious characters ; and the Scotch fir, as it is called, is truly 
of the pine kind, 

The pine reſembles the fir in many reſpects, but the diſ- 
tinction is this, the leaves of the fir are ſhort, and grow 
ſingly from the branches; though in great quantities, and 
near one another; whereas thoſe of the pine are long, 
_ grow always two together out of a kind of ſheath or 
caſe. -.. 

This is the diſtinction all authors have eſtabl iſh'd be- 
tween the fir ayd the pine; and according to this it is e- 
vident, that what is called the Scotch fir, is one of the 
pines, and not of the fir kind. The name is only a vul- 

r error. 

There are ſeveral kinds of pine rais'd in our rg ; 
0 thoſe worth the huſbandman's regard are principally 
three; the common pine, the wild pine, and that called 
the Scotch fir. They all bear cones reſembling thoſe of 
the fir, but the Scotch is diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt by the 

 ſmallneſs and whiteneſs of them. Its leaves alſo, though 
longer than thoſe of the fir, are ſhort in reſpect of others 
of the pine kind. 

Theſe three ſorts delight in in a 4 flony or chalky ſoil, with 
an elevated ſituation. They will grow in the ſame places 

With the firs, and plantations of them might be made, with 
ſucceſs, in many parts of England. We ſee them thrive 
very well in ſome places, where they have been raiſed with- 
in the laft twenty years; and if they have failed in others, 
it is owing to the ignorauce of thoſe who undertook the 
buſineſs. Some ſoils will not ſuit them; and if they are 
Againſt nature planted in theſe, . they muſt periſh, or at the 

beſt keep barely alive, without flouriſning. 

Ihe ſame method of raiſing theſe trees is to be uſed as 
was deſcribed for the firs. 

Beſide their uſes as timber, the vaſt quantity of pitch, 
tar, roſin and mn which they yield, is of great con- 
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ſequence ; of this there is a vaſt profit made in France, and 


m_y other kingdoms. 


eaſy, and has been here laid down at large. There can 


be no doubt of ſuch a plantation anſwering the expence and 
trouble, were there none of theſe advantages: but when 


1 it is found that they thrive Here, and wee have plenty of 
them of a proper growth, it will be worth while to try, 


whether theſe valuable articles of commerce, may not 
procured from them here as well as elſewhere. The me- 
thods by which they are obtain'd are plain: they are deli- 


ver d at large in many books; and in caſe of difficulties, it 


would be eaſy to bring over workmen from the places where 
they are conſtantly made, to enſure the ſucceſs. They cut 
through the bark of the pine trees in ſpring, and there runs 
a clear roſin in great quantities. They ſtrain this, and 
the fine part is what we call common turpentine, of which 
there is a vaſt conſumption among farriers, and many o- 
ther trades, The coarſe part is diſtilled with water, for 


dil of turpentine, and what remains in the ftill is com- 


mon roſin. The pitch and tar are made by burning the 
wood in a cloſe place: they cover it up while burning, 
and the juice which runs out in vaſt quantities is tar; and 
when it is boiled up to a thickneſs it is pitch. | 
Nothing can be eafier than all this. If one ſet of the 
products could not be obtain'd from the pine trees raiſed 
in England, another might: if there could be a difficulty 
about the roſin or turpentine, there can be none about the 


tar and pitch. And they are of ſufficient value to make it 


well worth a trial. 
ip ter bees: HM AE LN. 
8 O the juniper. 
AF TER theſe tall reſinous trees, we are to introduce 


a low ſhrub, in ſome degree of their nature, and 


which is a native of our country ; the juniper. Perhaps 
this cannot be made to yield any very great profits ; but it 
naturally grows on our worſt ground, and nothing can be 
more eaſy as to plant ſuch places with it. There can be 
no doubt of its thriving there, and if there be among theſe 
grounds, any that cannot be put to a better uſe, it will be 


an advantage, 


The juniper, although a ſmall ſhrub in England, riſes 
2 5 | * 
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— large tree in ſome parts of Europe, and 
it would be to raiſe it here from feeds of thoſe trees, 
and ſee whether ire could not get it to the ſame ſtature, - 
Leet dee. 3 ſmooth; I are 
-narrow, of 2 br green, pr 
The flowers are ſmall and . the — 
round berry: it grows on a different part of the tres 
from the flower, and 1s ſoft and pulpy, wk Ro 


within. 
The natural fil; is a 7 ani Gu 


on this though very barren; and wil — 2 
ee eee 
The berry ſhoots quickly; and with a little care will be 
. ſoon out of the way of any accident. 054 

The berries being gather'd from the large tree junipers 
abroad, and carefully ſent over, the ground ſhould be broken 
with two good plowings ; 228 of March, 
che berries ſown pretty thick, harrowing them in. They 
will lie Amn U the next ſpring; when they appear, 
it will be of great uſe to ſprinkle ſome furze buſhes over 
the ground, removing them as the plants grow up. ; 
The following ſpring the plants ſhould be thin'd, and 
left at about four foot diſtance ;. after this may: take 
their chance, for they are hardy enough to ſhift for them- 
ſelves : only at the end of one year more, the planter ſhould 
go over his ground, and cut down about half of them 
within five inches of the earth, leaving the faireft and beft 

growing plants entire. He will thus have a beautiful ever- 
green plantation, part ſhrub, part tree, and after a little 
time he may ſend people annually to gather the berries ; 

which will be produced in great plenty, and will always 
bring a ready price from the iſtiller or druggiſt. 

The wood of the juniper, when it grows to any ſize, | 
is of conſiderable value. It is yellow, of a fine cloſe grain, 
and extreamly tough. It has a fragrant ſmell, in ſome 
degree reſembling that of cedar : from this many have 
been led to call the junipers of different parts of the world, 
cedars. The Virginian cedar, the Bermudas cedar, and 
the like, being really junipers. 
he juniper wood is excellent for turning, carving, and 
many of the finer and more delicate uſes. When large 
* its grain is ſo n as well as its colour, that 


the 


* 


3 


trouble. 


Upon the whole; the cultivation is ſo eaſy, and the 
graund on which it would grow ſo cheap, that it muſt be 
very well worth while to try the raiſing it to a conſider- - 


able value: of this there is a very fair proſpect, ſince there 
is a certainty of its ſufficiently anſwering the expence and 


* 


CHAP. LVI. 
Of the yew tree. 


* HE yew is a tree of leſs frequent uſe than the genes 


rality of thoſe we have ſpoken of; but it will grow 
in places where thaſe of more value cannot find — 


ment, and is therefore very well worth the notice of the 


1 n; and when ſuffered to grow at le 

It is an evergreen ; and red to grow at lar 

in a favourable ſoil, will ariſe to a — height, 2 

2 proportien'd bulk of body. The bark is of a reddiſh 

colour, as is alſo the wood: the leaves are of a blackiſh 

green: the flowers are ſmall and inconfiderable, and the 
ry ſtands in a red juicy cup. | | 


| he uſe of the yew in gardens is well known. Though | 


we no longer cut it into peacocks and giants, it is in -cre+ 


dit for hedges which are thick, and an excellent defence: 
the huſbandman is to conſider it only as. it may anſwer 


his purpoſe in the fields where it is to ſtand for timber. 
We find the yew tree wild on our moſt barren hills in 


Suſſex and Hampſhire ; and in ſuch places it may be worth 


while to multiply it; for it will thrive in the pooreſt ſoils ; 
and on the moſt expoſed places; and after ſtanding a fuf- 
ficient time, for it is a flow grower, it will yield a very 
conſiderable profit. . 

The practice of our nurſerymen is to raiſe the yew in 
ſmall beds from the ſeed, whence they remove it at two 
years old to greater diftances; and thence, after three or 
four years more, they tranſplant it into the gardens : but 
the huſbandman is not to be guided by the nurſery in his 
raiſing of trees. He is to make his plantations on bad ſoils, 
and he muſt raiſe his trees on the ſpot. | | 


Let him gather yew berries when ripe, from large and 


tall trees; and open the ground at every ſux or ſeven foot, 
where he intends his plantations. 
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In each of theſe holes he muſt ſow eight or ten of the 
berries, with the red juicy part about them; and throw- 
ing a piece of furze buſh over, he is to leave them to take 
their chance. They will riſe freely, and all he will have 
to do after ward is to pull up the Jeaſt promiſing, till only 
one plant is left in each place. Theſe he ſhould go over 
every ſpring, trimming off the ſide branches, and training 
them up for a ſingle trunk. 8 e 
The yew particularly wants this care, for it is apt to 
ſpread and branch out from the loweſt parts of the trunk. 
It is owing to this, that we ſo rarely ſee a piece of 
tolerably large yew timber. Here and there an old tree, 
that has ſtood in a church- yard, takes its own courſe into 
a tolerable trunk; boys cutting off its lower branches. 


' Otherwiſe we rarely meet with-\it, and never in the per- 


fection that it might be brought to with due care. 

The wood of the yew tree is firm and beautiful: it is 
veined with great elegance, and is capable of a fine po- 
liſh. Bows were, in old time, made of it: at preſent it 
ſometimes ſupplies the place of lignum vitæ in bowls ; 
and it is greatly admired in whatever form 'tis met with. 

Where large trees of it have been cut down, people up- 
on the ſpot have, in curioſity, had tables or other pieces 
of furniture made of it, and they have always been ad- 


_ mired. 


The uſes of this timber are little known; but if it were 
any where fo raifed that it could be had in plenty, and of a 
good ſize, uſes enough would be found for it. The more 
irregular pieces might be employed by the wheel-wright 
and mill-wright, and would make poſts, and many of the 
country utenſils; and the regular and even parts would 
bear a price with the cabinet- maker and turner ; being ſu- 
perior, in all reſpects, to a great many kinds which they 


_ conſtantly uſe, and which they buy at a large price. 


CHAP. LVII. 
Of the box. 


17 E treat here of trees of much leſs value than thofe 
named in the firſt chapters, but they are ſuch as have 
their uſe, and may be worth the huſbandman's notice. 

Box is a very little tree, its bark is yellowiſh, its wood 
firm, and alſo yellow: the leaves are roundiſh, of a dark 
green, and continue all the winter: the flowers are _ 

an 
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and inconſiderable, the fruit grows on another part, and 
1s divided into three portions, . containing two ſeeds in each 
n ne. | 1 | 

We diſtinguiſh two kinds of box, a dwarf ſort that is 
ſet round borders, and one that is taller, called the tree box. 
This laſt is the only kind worth the huſbandman's notice. 
Beſide theſe two, there is a narrow-leav'd ſpecies ; but its. 
timber is not ſo fine as that of the common. ſort, 

Box loves. a poor ſoil, and a bleak expoſure. It will 
grow upon the worſt of our lands, whether ſtony, chalky, 
or of whatever kind. : ie 

The common way of propagating it is from cuttings, 
but this is not the method for the huſbandman who would 
have this tree on his barren grounds. ID HERS, 

He may raiſe it from ſeed, and that muſt be done upon 
the ſpot, in the ſame manner as has been directed for the. 
yew, or he may plant it from layers as the elm. Theſe 
take root freely enough. If the ground have any richneſs, 
this is the beſt method; but where that is very poor the. 
way from ſeed is to be prefer'd. | 


d 


Which ever way they are rais'd, he muſt go over his 


voung plantations once a year, to take off the large fide 


ſhoots, and train his young trees to a trunk. They will 
thus riſe to an height and bigneſs, of which thoſe would 
have no imagination who had not ſeen them where they 
grow freely, as on Boxhill in Kent, and ſome other places 
but in theſe they do not arrive at that height and value they 
will do when train'd for it from the beginning. 

The wood, when of any ſize, is of great value; and 
when rais'd to the bigneſs and regularity that it would at- 
tain by theſe methods, few know the price it would bring. 
It is the heavieſt of all Engliſh woods, and one of the firm- 
eſt and hardeſt : its colour is very beautiful, and the grain 
fine. It is uſed for the making of mathematical inſtru- 
ments, and other things that require ſtrength and firmneſs. 
in a ſmall body, as combs and the like. The turner is 
glad of it on many occaſions ; and would be on many more. 
if he could have it of a ſize for his larger works; this 
would eaſily be brought about, by the proper training it up, 
and giving it time for the growth into a well-bodied and 
regular tree, ” : | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, LVIL 
Of the cypreſs tree, 

Ts is another tree, which, though at preſent con- 
in' g im & manner to the garden, might be brought in- 
to the fields with advantage. OY OED HIS 
It is an handſome tree, and when the right Kind is planted, 
arrives at à conſiderabſe ſize. The leaves are flat and 
ſcaly; the bark is uneven and brown; che flowers are 
| ſmall and inconſiderable; the fruit grows on other parts of 
the tree, and is roundiff, hard, and woody: it cracks 
_ whew'it is ripe; ant contains in its different diviſions feve- 
ral hard ſeeds. 3 198 | y 
There are two kinds of cypreſs, one which grows up 
erect, and the other which ſpreads its branches. The fe- 
cond, which is known By the name of the ſpreading or the 
male _— tree, is ts he prefer d. There is another 
very unlike them, except in the fruit: it is brought from 
America, and loſes its leaves in the winter, whereas the 
others are green all the:year, but this is not worth the huſ- 

Bari mars notice. 5 
The right ſoif for the cypreſs is a warm gravel: it wilt 
on ſandy grounds, but it does not thrive fo well as 
in tlie othier, — which there is uſually a mixture of 
leamy*or'matly earth; : ; 
It ſucceeds heff᷑ in an elevated ſituation, but ſhould not 
be planted on entirely expoſed places; on the ſide of al 
Hill, were there are ſprings at a moderate depth, and 
vffere there is the defence of hedges or trees, it will tfirlve 
excetently,. There are many pieces of ground of this 
Find,” on which nothing of any value grows, which would 


| gu” name cypreſs to great value. . 
It is orie of thoſe trees ſo utterly neglected here, that tis 
Hard! to ſay what is its value; but the eſteem in which its 
timber is held in other countries, and the value that was ſet 
upon it. in earlier ages, ſhew very plainly that tis not with- 
9 titte to the huf = ndman's care. 5 . : us 
2s 8 cypreſs is to be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds: the 
firff care ſfiould be to get a _ which cannot 1 | 
be done in England ; for though theſe trees bear fruit wit 
us, it.does not ripen perfectly. | | 
Ihe planter of cypreſs therefore ſhould procure ſome 


well 
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well zipen'd: fruit fam: Italy, and ſow the ſeeds with due 
The r before the fire, till 
warm through, upon w Calls will begin to open, 
and: the: feeds may eafily ba, pick d uit. 

Theſe are to be ſown in the middle of March, upon the 
ground where they are to ſtand, ſhots being dug. and pre- 


par'd at: eight foot diſtance for that purpoſe. ,: 7 


Fen or a dozen ſeeds are to be ſown in each ſpot, and; 
when 3 up, and have advanced a little in 
growth,. the young plants are to be pull'd up, till. only the 
one maſt flouriſhing ſhoot; be left in each ſnot. Theſe are 
to be, train d up for timber, by cutting off the ſpreading. 
branches; with moderation; for the tree naturally ſpreads, 
and too much violence muſt not be done to that general and 

Little care is requir d after: the trees are eſtabliſhed, but 
they take time; for the cypreſs is not one of the quick, 


The timber of the cypreſs is of gum value, its texture 
is cloſe, and tis of a fine grain. It is excellent for cheſts 
for keeping of cloaths, moths never coming near it; and 
no wood whatſoever is more durable, perhaps none fo 
much. It was antiently a cuſtom to bury in cypreſs cof- 


fins. The: wood is plainly excellent for many uſes, and 


there only want: a ſupply of it. The turner, the cabinet- 
maker, and the joiner would ſoon find employment for it, 
for it is greatly preſerable to many of the foreign woods. 
The worſt pieces would be fit for all the common occa- 
fions,. in which ſtrength and durability were requir'd, for it 
will ſtand wet or dry beyond almoſt any other wood. 


ee 
885 Of the cedar. 


HE cedar, though rais'd here only as an ornament ta 
gardens, might be cultivated for the value of its 
timber. | p 

Several trees are called cedars, which are of the juniper 
kind, bearing berries; and. moſt of them riſing but to ſmall 
heights : but by the cedar is here meant that large beauti- 
ful and ſpreading tree, which is commonly known in Eng- 


land by the. name of cedar of Lebanon. 


\ This is a large and ſtately tree, with ſpreading branches, 
e 5 ſtanding 
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ſtanding out almoſt flat from the trunk, and oſten dropping. 
The bark is rough and of a reddiſh brown, the leaves are 
narrow, and grow many together in à tuſt, ſo as to re- 
ſemble a peneil: the flowers are à kind of -catkins : the 
_ gow on" part of the tree, . a large and 
| deautiful cone. 
The natural ſoil and ſituation-of the cedar 5 are e ſtony and | 
- rey it thrives in the coldeſt and bleakeſt expo- 
ſures. place where it once grew in great abundance, 
3 it i has, for many ages, had its name, gives 
proof. of this: it in the moſt thriving condition, on 
thoſe parts of mount Lebanus which are, in a manner, 
all rock, which are expoſed without the leaft ſhelter, and 
where the ſnow lies to a conſiderable depth wn oy 
out the year. 
We have barren, bleak, b rocky hills in Roalknd:.on 


any of which it will grow, to which it will be a bs Aga -4 


ornament, and where it will yield à very great profit to 
the owner. There is no foil ſo poor as to be too bad for 
it; and it _ — . ſo well on ſuch 8 is better. 
San „ gravelly, ny ground, which will give nou- 
—.— to — elſe, ſupport the cedar, and raiſe it, in 
a very moderate time, to a large and valuable tree. The 
trees in watery places are in general the quickeſt growers, 


but the cedar, though- it love dry and barren ſoils, is | far | 


from flow. 3 


But though this be the proper ſoil of the cedar, trees of 


it are ſeen flouriſhing in low grounds, and in ſoils abſo- 
tutely boggy, in ſeveral parts of the world: in theſe they 
grow ſlowly and irregularly; and their timber has not its 
true fragrance or beauty; nor its proper firmneſs. X 

The cedar is to be rais'd from feed, on the places where 


it is to ſtand ; for the proper ſoils are ſo. poor, that a plant. | 


removed into them from any other would have an ill chance 
to thrive, 


The cones. 2 are to be had 8 abroad. There are | 


many of them brought every year from the Levant, and to 
be had in London. An iron ſpike muſt be driven thro? 


the cone lengthwiſe; this ſeparates its parts, and forces 
aut the ſeeds ſo, that they W be pick d out with the 


ger: _ 
- Theſe are to be Conn: early i in = ſpring, 28 or 58 i 


on each ſpot where a tree is intended to ſtand, and theſe 


A f 


| oe ſhould be prepared at five and thirty. foot. diſtance, 
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kept there till the young plants are of ſome firength, 


Then they are all to be taken up, except one, leaving the | 81 


faireſt and moſt thriving; and to train this up ſtrait a polo 
muſt be ſet in the ground near it, and the leading ſhoet 
gently ty'd to this as it grows. This is particularly neceſſary. 
to the cedar, for it is apt to incline to one ſide in growing: = 
The young trees thus ſecur d for firaitnefs may be left 

: They will grow flowly at firſt; but: ſoon af- 

ter they have arriv'd at a good fixture in the ground, they 
make amends for it, by a ſpeedy ſhooting : they are not 
to be train'd for height in the uſual manner, by cutting off 
the fide branches: for the lopping of all neſinous trees is 
prejudicial. Therefore when it is thus carried ſtrait in the 


leading ſhoot, by tying it up, the reft are to be left to na- 


ture; and although a great many large and ſpreading bran» 
ches are formed on every fide, the trunk will be ſuffici- 
ly nouriſhed, and will riſe to an height and thickneſs, 


to yield timber fit for all the purpoſes to which ſuch wood 


can be uſed. ty Li | | 

It is ſingular, that as the worſt ſoils, fo the hardeſt ſea- 
ſons agree better with this tree, than ſuch as are richer or 
milder. The cedar does not always ripen its fruit with us, 
but a hard winter is always found to promote this. 1 
This may be a farther inducement to our huſbandmen 
and owners of bleak, barren; and expoſed land, to plant 
the cedar on it, for where a tree ripens its fruit preferably to 

ther places, there doubtleſs it will be more certain and ſe- 
cure to ſucceed in a plantation. oy ante 
The ſize to which the cedar will grow, is very eonſider- 
able. We find in Maundrell's travels, that there are at 
this time on mount Lebanus, cedars that appear to bs 
quite ſound, and are between thirty and forty foot in eir- 
cumference, in the trunk; if we could raiſe them to any 
thing like this in England, the value they would have is 


ealtly known. : | 
5 The wood is. of a rediſh colour, and of a fragrant ſmell, 
It is- ſufficiently firm; but liable to ſplit: care therefore 
is to be taken in the working it; but when wrought it 
endures for ever. This is its great quality; and while it 
remains entire itſelf, it preſerves alſo what is kept in the 
cheſts made of it; no moth or miſchievous inſe& ever 
coming into them. We read in the old authors, aftoniſh- 
ing accounts of the duration of this wood; and by many 
V O. 1. „ . 2d certain 
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certain inſtances are led to put more faith in thoſe relay i 
tions, than it would be- Hatural to do without experience. 

The ſize to which we read of theſe trees growing is alfoſ | 
countenanced by what we ſee at preſent. A man would 
ſtart at the account of a. cedar eighteen foot in diameter, 
and a hundred and thirty in length, had he not read off 
that juſt mentioned by Maundrell, and which is to be ſeen} Y 
by the curious at this hour, | 4M 

There is no doubt but this tree may be rais'd in Eng- 


land in any quantity; nor can there be any queſtion of I 


a demand for the timber, and that at a very conſiderable 
price, as ſoon as it ſhould be regularly brought to market. 
It may not be improper to conclude the preſent part of 
our work with this ſhort obſervation ; that in many caſes 
timber is preferable to any other growth, even upon land 
that will bear any thing ; but in general, the great advan- 
tage to be made from it, will ariſe from the propagating 
it in places where other things will not grow, or in ſpots 
where they cannot conveniently be raiſed. DS 
The ſeveral kinds of timber trees have been here treated 
of at large, and the perſon who intends to plant, ſhould 
firſt go through the account of them ; that he may be 
able to ſuit the growth to the nature of his ſoil, and the 
ſituation of the land, | 5 | 


There is no ſoil whatſoever, on which ſome kind of tree 


will not grow; nor any expoſure which ſome will not bear; 


but the great article of knowledge conſiſts in exactly know- 
ing the different value of each tree, and the different kinds 
that each land will bear. | h 

In thoſe ſoils and ſituations whereon any kinds of the 
common valuable timber trees will grow, there are ſome 
which ſucceed better than others; and in order to make 
the greateſt advantage from a plantation, this ſhould be 
known. In the ſame manner, even on the worſt there 
are generally two or three that will ſucceed, let him there- 


fore have all theſe in his eye when he is about to begin a 


plantation; and conſidering thoroughly their ſeveral advan- 
tages, and the circumſtances of the ground, let him chuſe 


that which will be moſt ſure of ſucceſs, and bring the great- 
eſt profit. 1 | 


End of the FIRST VoLumE. 
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